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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


, on coal dispute has entered upon a phase of which 

cannot be exaggerated. The coal- 
bluntly refused to attend to Mr. Churchill's 
they have declared that they cannot consent 
to a national agreement, and they have reiterated their 
statement that as a matter of fact the Mining Association 
has no longer any authority to take part in any discus- 





the significance 
owners have 


admonitions ; 


sions about a national agreement. In these circum- 
stances everybody is looking to the Prime Minister. 


What will he do? In our opinion he will do well to rely 
first of all upon persuasion, but, if that fails, to remember 
that there are possibilities of legislation open to a Govern- 
ment which means to end an intolerable deadlock. 
There is certainly nobody in Great Britain better equipped 
than Mr. Baldwin by his position, by his record, and by 
and miners 


his natural qualities to persuade owners 


voluntarily to settle their differences. 
* os * * 
Over and over again during the War Mr. Lloyd George 
had to extricate himself from political entanglements 


which scemed to have him bound hard and fast and from 


Which there was no visible way of escape. Nevertheless, 


events and against men, many of them of his own political 
mistaken if he has abated 
aspirations. Now is his 
coal dispute 


household, but we are greatly 
by one jot or tittle his 
opportunity. If things go 
dissatisfaction and unrest will spread to other industries, 
and the Prime Minister will have—with what sadness of 
heart we can barely conjecture—to admit that he has 
failed. As for the effects of calamity upon the 
Unionist Party, we can scarcely imagine 
We believe that the great party to which we adhere still 
has before it an open road to lead the people to industrial 
chosen the nation will 
voters 


first 
wrong in the 


such a 
anything worse. 


road is 
until in desperation the 


peace. If some other 
muddle along miserably, 
will put into office men much less worthy of their trust 
and hopes than the present rulers are. 

* * x * 

It was on Monday that the coal-owners rejected 
the “earnestly considered request of the Government ” 
that representatives of the Mining Association 
attend a three-party conference. It 
think, matter under what name or banner representatives 
of the coal-owners came to a three-party conference so 
long as they came. Until we are proved wrong we shall 
refuse to believe that the do not see 
the tremendous importance « 
they are admitting that 
must sometimes be patriotically 
interests. Surely it is not beyond statesmanship to 
gather up the very different district and 
bind them together with some form of national sanction. 
We have often expressed doubts of the working of 
but we would gladly 
the 


national.” 


should 
would not, we 


owners as a whole 
f the present issue, or that 
incapable of national interests 


placed above private 


agreements 


comprehensive national agreement, 


see now the greatest common denominator of 


district agreements dignified with the epithet * 


If this is not done the miners will say that the object 
of the owners and the Government is to smash their 
Federation. That would be quite untrue. Mr. Cook 


themselves done their best to smash 


and Mr. Smith have 
it. But we must deal not with what ought to happen 
in a Just world, but what is sure to happen in the world 


as we find it, 
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The Labour correspondent of the Times said on Tuesday 
that opposition to some kind of joint conference is not 
in all districts quite so stubborn as would appear from 
the letter of Mr. Evan Williams. We can well believe 
it. If the Prime Minister could get a conference together 
he might win consent to the appointment of an arbitrator. 
We are glad to see springing up in various quarters a 
demand that new leaders should be found on both sides. 
For months we have been saying that Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Smith have become stale, that they 
have * got on one another’s nerves,’ and that they are so 
intent upon their personal wrangle that they seem to 
be unable to take into their survey any of the relevant 
facts on a wider political horizon. If both sides agreed 
simultaneously to a change of leadership there would 
be no loss of prestige to either. The advice and know- 
ledge of the present leaders need not, of course, be ruled 
out. In many material ways these could be drawn 
upon, and no doubt would be drawn upon, by any com- 
petent arbitrator. Nor need the Government hesitate 
in the present desperate plight to call upon men of good 
will and experience by name. Why should not Lord 
Londonderry be brought in? He is a man with intimate 
knowledge of the coal industry and a man of wide 
expericnee in publie business too. 

* * tt * 

Discussion on a national plane seems to us to be essen- 
tial at a three-party conferenee, otherwise the miners 
would say that they had been given no opportunity of 
stating their case as a whole. It must not be forgotten 
that the owners gave a qualified assent to the Report 
of the Coal Commission and that at one time they went 
so far as to accept the principle of a new national settle- 
ment, although they afterwards withdrew from that 
Nothing could be clearer than the language 
It says: 


position. 
of the Report on this subject. 


“The Ministry of Labour have supplied us with a list of thirty 
industries other than coal mining, each of which has some form of 
national organization for conducting wage-negotiations. They 
include, so far as we can see, every important body of wage-carners 
in the country. If the proposal of the Mining Association were 
accepted the mining industry, in respect of wage-negotiations, 
would stand alone, a solitary exception to the settled practice of 
every other industry that need be considered.” 


* * * ** 

The Canadian General Election, which took place 
on Tuesday, resulted in a notable suecess for the 
Liberals, Mr. Mackenzie King’s party. There is no 


need for us to express pleasure in the success of one 
party or in the defeat but can fairly 
say that we recognize it to be a thoroughly good thing 
for Canada that the too nice political balance is at last 
ended and that one party has a satisfactory working 
Mr. Meighen, the Conservative Premier, and 


of another, we 


majority. 


five Cabinet Ministers were defeated. The figures of 
the election when we write are: 
Liberals “ve - a os 117 
Conservatives .. wits oe oe 90 
Progressives .. ae es oe ee 16 
Liberal-Progressives .. ae ee 13 
Labour. . an oe oe os oe 3 
Independent .. oe oe ee ee 2 
Doubtful i “a i ‘ ee 4 
* * * 
During the campaign the constitutional issue raised 


by Lord Byng’s refusal to grant a dissolution to 


Mr. Mackenzie King dwindled in importance, as did also 
the Customs at first the 
used as one of their principal weapons. The constituencies 


scandal which Conservatives 
concentrated on matters of more permanent interest, and 
chiefly on the tariffs. Mr. King was evidently right in 
thinking that many having faith than 
formerly in the Progressives, would vote Liberal, or at 


farmers, less 


least Liberal-Progressive. There is now every expecta- 


— ——_—— 
tion that they will get the reduction of taxation which 
Mr. King promised them. Canada has declared, indeed 
against an increase of duties generally. Mr. Meighen’s 
vision of a tariff wall as high as that of the United 
States failed to be an attraction. 

* ok 


XK * 


Events in China are as confused as ever, though the 
fighting on the Upper Yangtze has not led to such highly 
disagreeable results as might have been feared. General 
Yang Sen, Wu Pei-fu’s subordinate, who captured the 
British merchant vessels and refused to meet the rx mark- 
ably conciliatory advances of the British Minister, seems 
to be in a more reasonable frame of mind. It is hoped 
that he will shortly release the ships. The Morning Post 
of Tuesday published from its Shanghai correspondent a 
vivid account of the gallant enterprise of naval officers 
and men who rescued five out of six of the imprisoned 
Mercantile Marine Seventy blue-jackets were 
pitted against four hundred Chinese, and the officers and 
men have well earned the thanks of the Admiralty which 
have been sent The merchant 
selves had to be left in the hands of the Chinese 


ollicers. 


vessels them- 
lor the 


to them. 


time being. 
* * $s * 


Meanwhile Chang Kai-shek, the Cantonese General, 


is occupying Hankow. Evidently thinking that his 
original adversary, Wu Pei-fu’s Army, is small game he 


has launched an additional campaign against Sun Chuan- 
fang, the Shanghai Tuchun. the 
Yangtze the Chinese have been firing indiscriminately on 


At various places ol 


foreign ships, and two of the crew of an American ship 
of war have been wounded. What are we to say of all 
this ? Protests the Central 
at Peking are a mere form for the writ of that Govern- 
ment the the Capital, 
Obviously protection must be provided for British sub- 


confusion to Government 


does not run outside walls of 
The Navy may always be trusted to do this with 
and The fact that 
ships have also suffered ought to prevent any unfounded 
belief that Great Britain has “ brought it upon herself” 
and is taking unnecessary action. We do not forget the 


old story, cherished in the Navy, that when certain 


jects, 


discrimination courage. American 


British gunboats were in danger of being annihilated 


under Chinese forts an American ship rushed to their 
rescue. The American captain set aside all question of 
treaties that might have prohibited his action, and 
exclaimed “ Blood is thicker than water!” 
*: * % x 
But though we must defend British subjects and 


al of 
our action, we must scrupulously avoid any appearance 
To do that 
gainst the foreigner 
It 


officially to blame the Chinese. as there is no respansible 


property and may fairly look for American appro 


of taking the side of any Chinese General. 
would be certain to unite the Chinese a 

if they are capable of being united. is useless 
Government. 
mad it is for the Chinese to behave as they are doing. 


It may be pointed out, nevertheless, how 
\ 


few months ago all the Powers sent representatives to 


Peking with all the wil! in the world to C] 


But how can the Powers waive ancient t 


meet nese 
realy 
that 


the Chinese are incapable of giving security to those 


wishes. 
rights when it is being proved to them day by day 
foreign communities for which they would make them. 
selves responsible ? 
a 


” 


Last Saturday a vile attempt to assassinate Signor 
Mussolini was made in Rome. A young workman 
threw the The 
of the car was smashed and the bomb fell in the strect, 


where it shortly afterwards exploded and injured sot 


a bomb at Duce’s motor-car. window 








hich 
eed, 
en’s 


ited 
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Signor Mussolini himself was unhurt. On 
arriving at the Palazzo Chigi he appeared on the balcony 
and made a speech, in which he said : 


onlook« rs. 


‘] wish to pronounce certain serious words, which must be 
accurately understood by those to whom they refer. If the 
friendship of the Italian people, which might be fatally com- 

the reeurrenee of incidents of this nature, is seriously 
rtain criminal and unheard-of toleration practised 


” 


promis «l by 
desired, @ - 
the frontier must immediately cease. 


% a * * 


across 


These words were, of course, aimed at France. Yet 
it is difficult to see what France could have done. There 
are at least a quarter of a million Italians in France, 
and it would be impossible for France to deprive them 
of personal freedcm. It seems that the would-be 
assassin, Who had kcen living for some time in Marseilles, 
had an exemplary record there. Moreover, he had been 
in Rome for a week before his attempt on Signor 
Mussolini, so that if the Italian police suspected him 
jt would have been right for them to watch his move- 
ments rather than to blame France. He is said to have 
co-operated with well-known subversive clements in 
Rome. It is also said that there was a wide conspiracy 
against the Duce. Three hundred arrests have been 
made, including that of Signor Malatesta, the anarchist. 
Recriminations between the Italian and French news- 
papers have since flowed in a steady flood. 

* * * * 

The principal events of the week at Geneva have 
been the formal withdrawal of Spain from the League 
and the exchange of ratifications of the Locarno Treaties. 
It had been feared that if Spain withdrew there might 
by sympathetic withdrawals by certain States of South 
America. But nothing of the sort has happened, and a 
correspondent in Geneva tells us that, on the contrary, 
the decision of Spain has been generally deplored and 
condemned. It is to be hoped that she may change her 
mind, as she stands to lose more than she can gain by 
the separation. 

* sf x * 

On Thursday, September 9th, there was renewed 
fighting in Athens. The Government of General Kondylis 
decided to suppress the Republican Guard. This body, 
which had an independent existence, not being connected 
in any way with the Regular Army, had been created 
by General Pangalos for the support of his dictatorship. 
When, however, the Guard was called upon to disband 
itself it refused, and there was a good deal of fighting, 
with the loss of several lives, before it surrendered. 
This fighting led in a mysterious way to further 
outbreaks, which seem to have been unpremeditated 
but had a much deeper political meaning than the 
desire of the Republican Guard to survive as a unit, 

¥ * * * 

Students seized an armoured car and were soon joined 

by thousands of people, who paraded the streets shouting 


“Down with the officers! Long live the people!” 
This meant, of course, that the Greek people are utterly 
sick of the succession of military dictatorships. The 
Government of General Kondylis called upon the 
demonstrators to disperse, but when they refused firing 


was opened on both sides. Again several people were 
killed. For the moment General Kondylis is in a 
stronger position than before, but the spontaneous 
outburst of feeling can hardly be ignored by any ruler 
who wishes to develop security and confidence. 


* 4 * * 

The Trades Union Congress last week ended on the 
who! tisfactorily from the point of view of those who 
des sobriety and caution in the management 
of trade unionism. The General Council steadily refused 


the offer of | irger powers for the direction of a General 


Strike. It was particularly noticeable that the largest 
and most important unions were the most shy of harum- 
scarum political action. All this was a great improvement 
upon what happened at Scarborough last year. Another 
point to the good was that the General Council really 
rose in wrath against a slanderous and insulting telegram 
from Tomsky about the General Council’s fainthearted 
management of the General Strike. The telegram was 
described as “an intolerable interference in British 
trade union affairs.”” This is exactly what it was and 
the only surprising thing is that our trade unionists 
have taken so long to discover that it is not worth while 
to pretend that there is a possibility of collaboration 
with the Russian apostles of destruction. The Home 
Secretary has, of course, been blamed by the extremists 
for preventing Tomsky from visiting the Conference, 
but it is obvious that he behaved with scrupulous 
impartiality. If he had wished in a Machiavellian 
spirit to turn the Congress into a bear garden he would 
have made it specially easy for Tomsky to come. 
* + * * 

We publish elsewhere an article on the Smoke- 
Abatement Conference at Birmingham. Here we desire 
to ask a simple question. Mr. Munro, of Glasgow, who 
spoke at the Conference said that in Glasgow smokeless 


fuel was being sold in the streets at less than the price 
of ordinary coal. Assuming that he was not referring 


to coke we should like to know what this fuel is. Perhaps 


one of our readers can tell us. 
¥* * * 4: 


A new extension to Morden of the City and South 
London Tube Railway was opened on Monday. There 
is now available a direct run of twenty-one and a half 
miles from Edgware to Morden. One of the new stations 
is at Merton, famous as the scene of Nelson's last 
days with Lady Hamilton, and for its ancient Abbey, 
which is now being excavated. The courage of the 
organizers and investors is really most impressive. 
They have had disappointment after disappointment 
in the financial returns from Tube ]} 
their faith is unquenchable. Incidentally they have 


. 
tailways and yet 
given Londoners a magnilicent means of transport 
and the investors have in effect paid for it. If the 
State owned the Tube Railways there would no doubt 
be a loss to be met by the taxpayer. 


* * * * 


Tt is true that for the building of the Morden extension 
the promoters received considerable State help under 
the Trade Facilities Act; but hitherto the Tubes had 
been built entire ly out of private money, and it scems 
that further developments are | ssible for which no 
State help will be available. We can only hope that 
those who have created the Tubes and those who have 


invested in them will be rewarded in the end. They 
found that their faith was not misplaced. Every Tube 


relieves street congestion and everybody who objects 


richly deserve it and we daresav that at last it wiil be 


to being part of the congestion is more tempted year 
by year to use the Tubes, particularly when it is possible 


to get a straight run of over twenty-one miles through 


London. 
* sk * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101 } ; on Wednesday week 101% ; a year ago 
102. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85i ; 
on Wednesday week 85; : a vear ago 89}, Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 74; on Wednesday week 


741; a year ago 76.:. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE EX-GERMAN EMPEROR'S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


HE first portion of the Kaiser's Autobiography, 
which we publish in a supplement this week, 
needs no textual commentary, for in all its obvious 
aspects it is self-explanatory. We should like, however, 
to add to what he says a few such complimentary facts 
as are accessible to anyone who has studied the period 
with which the author deals. To the Kaiser's simple and 
rather engaging talk about his childhood there is a very 
interesting background. 

The principal characters who are thrown into strong 
relief against that background are Bismarck and the 
author's father and mother—the Crown Prince Frederick, 
and the Crown Princess who was, of course, the 
British Princess Royal, Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter. 
It may fairly be said that from the earliest days of 
Prince William (afterwards the Kaiser and the author 
of the book before us) there was a struggle for the 
child’s education and training between Bismarck and 
the Crown Prince and Princess. Morcover, there was 
continual conflict and suspicion between Bismarck and 
the Crown Prince and Princess even when Prince 
William was not involved. The great Chancellor had 
set himself with largeness of view and persistence of 
aim, but also with complete cynicism of conduct, to 
achieve the unity of the German States. The series of 
wars which he may be said to have engineered for the 
purpose were triumphantly successful, but his methods 
provoked in the Crown Prince Frederick deep misgivings 
and sometimes mild reproaches. The Crown Prince was 
at heart, and even by profession, a Liberal. After 
he had married the Princess Royal in 1858 he became 
more rather than less Liberal. For the Prineess Royal 
was a true daughter of her father, Prince Albert ; 
had his enthusiasm for thinking out social and public 
causes from their foundations; she had his enthusiasm 
for art and museums and exhibitions and craftsmanship, 
and she devoted herself to the public organization of 
nursing and gardening. 

But she was not made for the life of Courts; the 
poker-like stiffness of Prussian etiquette was indeed 
odious to her. She was well-informed and genuinely 
interested in ideas, and nothing pleased her so much 
as to cultivate acquaintance with intellectual leaders. 
Having become the wife of the Crown Prince Frederick, 
to whom she was devoted, she did her very best (since 
her sense of duiy was extremely high) to serve her 
adopted country to the full extent of her capacities. 
Unfortunately her attempt failed from the German 
point of partly because temperamentally she 
could not “ fit in” and partly becavse Bismarck made 
life difficult and sometimes almost iraposstble for herself 
and her husband. She was always ready, however, 
loyally to defend causes to which she felt she was bound 
in duty. To her brother King Edward is attributed 
a remark which was very true. He said that in Germany 
she praised everything English and in’ England 
everything German. There is summed up the 
most notorious of Bismarck’s complaints. He used to 
say that the Crown Princess was trying to Anglicize 
Germany. 

In the supplement which we publish this week the 
point where Bismarck began to overlook the claims of 
the Crown Prince to represent his country on missions 
abroad has not yet been reached, but we can already 


she 


view, 


see that the Crown Prince was kept without adequate 


information of what was really happening in State 
affairs. He had perforce to believe—and probably 
really did believe in most cases—what Bismarck 


told him. Let us take an_ instance. We read in 
our supplement that when the Franco-German War 
broke out the Crown Prince said to Prince William’s 
governess : “‘Oh! Mademoiselle. Your compatriots have 
lost their heads! They want to make war on us!” So 
it seemed to be; for France was in a frenzy of anger, 
and Frenchmen from the Channel to the Mediterranean 
were shouting “ 4 Berlin!” But what was the cause 
of it all? Herr Busch, an official of the German Foreign 
Office who was Bismarck’s secretary and agent for many 
years, gave the world a few years back some astonishing 
revelations about Bismarck’s methods. Doubt was first 
thrown on Busch’s book, Bismarck: Some Secret Pages 
of his History, but it has since been proved to be 
authentic. Busch shows how skilfully Bismarck edited 
the famous Ems telegram, so that though he did not 
actually misstate the facts of the interview between 
the King of Prussia and the French Ambassador, 
Benedetti, he so arranged them that the French people 
received (as they were intended to do) the impression 
that their representative had been grossly affronted. 
It is very interesting to compare with the exclamation 
of the Crown Prince to the governess his statement, 
recorded a few lines later, that if Germany were successful 
she would be unified and the King of Prussia would 
be created German Emperor. That, of course, 
Bismarck’s policy. The Crown Prince believed 
searcely reconcilable things, merely, we suppose, because 
he had been told them by Bismarck—that the French 
had unexpectedly caused the war and that it 
nevertheless to serve a long prepared German policy. 


was 
two 


was 


Herr Busch’s. book is a mine of illustrations of how 
Bismarck used the Press. We see Bismarck requiring 
his favourite little agent to invent letters for publication. 
Thus Busch at one time writes a letter against the 
Hanoverian nobles purporting to be from a blunt old 
Prussian squire. In another letter he 
Frenchman from Paris. ‘ Remember,” says Bismarck 
admonishingly, when he has read the first draft, ~ that 
the letter is understood to be written by a Frenchman. 
It must contain more gossip and you must pass more 
lightly from point to point.” In the end we learn 
that Bismarck dictated the greater part of the letter 
himself. We refer to these matters because Bismarck 
used his method in connexion with the Princess Royal 
when she had become Empress. In_ the 
Bismarck procured the publication of an article full 
of insinuations against the Empress. Shortly afterwards 
Busch read in the Berliner Boersen Zeitung the following 
words: “ We are in a position to state that the Imperiat 
Chancellor, as was indeed to be expected, is most 
indignant at the article in the Grenzboten 
and that he has given expression to his condemnation 
in very strong terms.” Busch, on reading this repudia- 
tion, exclaims with a kind of ecstatic irony in his diary : 
“A disclaimer! Why not? Quite in order! Tempora 
mutantur? But I shall never change towards him, nor 
he doubtless to me. He will once more call for his 
little archer when he again wants an arrow shot into 
the face of this or that sun, and ‘ Biischlein’s > bow shall 
never fail him.” 

In 1888 the Emperor Frederick died, and shortly 
afterwards was published a diary which he had written 
when he was Crown Prince. Bismarck told Busch that 


writes as a 


Grenzboten 


notorious 


the diary must be treated as though it were a forgery 
“a point of view from which a great deal may be said.” 








<x 


or va 
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Then Bismarck arranged that when it was proved to 
be genuine (as it was known to be), “ it could be dealt 
with further in another way.” In the Life. of Sir 
William Russell—Russell was correspondent of the 
Times in the Franco-German War—there is an account 
of the manner in which Bismarck repudiated statements 
that had been made to Russell by the Crown Prince 
Frederick. Russell was justifiably indignant, as he 
had merely written what the Crown Prince had 
authorized him to say. After many failures he at 
length. succeeded in seeing Bismarck personally and 
laving before him his grievance. Bismarck said: ‘* You 
should always act in such matters with discretion. I 
do not care if you publish every word I say to you, 
but when you hear things from that dunderhead the 
Crown Prince you should know better.” Whereupon 
Russell with remarkable quickness retorted: ‘“ Do I 
understand that I have your Excellency’s permission to 
publish your opinion of the Crown Prince ? ” 

We will offer only one further note on the characters 
in this week's supplement. Count Gotz Seckendorff, 
the trusted friend of the Crown Prince Frederick and 
his wife, was well known in England. 
he accompanied Lord Napier of Magdala in the Abyssinian 
He was in the suite of the Prince of 
He spoke English 


As a young man 


Campaign of 1868. 
Wales during the Indian visit of 1875. 
and Italian fluently and was celebrated for the purity 
of his French. He knew London better than most 
innumerable 


Londoners, and had stayed in English 


country houses. He was something of an artist, and 
his sketches were more than once exhibited in London. 
The Loan Exhibition of British Art held in Berlin in 


1908 owed its great success to his management. 


RETURN AND THE 


FOR PEACE 


MR. BALDWIN’S 
NEED 


peas is easier, when writing of the Coal Crisis, 
P than to deal condemnation upon all the partics 
to the dispute, and to show how in turn they have 


injured the national interests, though generally by 


blunders rather than by deliberate intent. But if this 
task would be e SV, it would also be useless, and, what 
i No one with any sense of 


is more, highly dangerous. 


the gravity of the issues involved in a continuance of 


the conllict can doubt the danger of the situation. And, 
of course, a sham peace, a peace obtained by attrition 


and exhaustion, may be as disastrous as a continuation 
of the deadlock. We want the men to go back to work, 
not to sulk, and to feel that it is a peace with honour, 
not a peace through humiliation and starvation. 


That being so, it behoves every commentator on the 
situation of this week—the most critical in the whole 
controversy —to abstain from any word that can cause 
friction, or the sense of injustice—that 


sense which, even if it is not well founded, does the 


maximum of harm in the body politic. Suspicion, as 
we all know, clouds the mind, and suspicion is born 
fro ense of injustice; and this refers just as much 
to ti ( pl ver as to the employee. There is another 
dui posed on the publicist at the present moment, 
Oo! is important as the duty of being unprovocative 
and fraining from anything in the form of abuse. 
If t to be a settlement on the lines of peace with 
honour. hoves all concerned to refuse to give up 
h ‘to take up a fatalistic attitude. If we are to 
cet vce, it will only be through believing, and 
act belief, that true peace is possibic. Liappiiy 


ther ! ns even at the eleventh hour for believing 


that, though the ashes look dead, there is still the 
material of warmth in them, .and that by care and 
patience they may be nursed into a flame. 

Our first ground for optimism is the fact that 
Mr. Baldwin has returned. Before these pages are in 
our readers’ hands he will be bringing a mind refreshed 
by his much-needed rest to a consideration of the whole 
problem. He will find in many respects that the scene 
is different from what it was when Parliament rose ; 
but this is an advantage rather than a disadvantage. 
Another great advantage is that he has in himself the 
essential temperament of the peace-maker. He does 
not believe in “slogans ‘or abstractions, nor is he a 
suspicious man. He honestly desires that the fair 
thing should be done by all parties to an industrial 
dispute, and the last thing he desires is victory for 
himself, for his party, or for any bundle of abstract 
principles. He is fully possessed, that is, by the English 
love of compromise. He is, in fact, one of the men 
who believe that things will never really be settled 
unless vou meet your antagonist half way. 

To put it in another way, Mr. Baldwin does not 
believe in the existence of essential antagonisms, but 
only in that of misapprehensions. Carlyle, in his essay 
on Chartism—a pamphlet which shows how much better 
he understood the England of the hungry ‘forties than 
did the bulk of his « mtemporaries 


sioned plea for understanding and for getting rid of 


makes an impas 
* darkness, neglect and hallucination.”” The one thing 
that is essential is true understanding and clear inter- 


pre tation : 


‘Perfect clearness on it were equivalent to remedy of it. For, 
as is well said, all battle is misunderstanding ; did the parties 
know one another, the battle would cease. No man at bottom 


means injustice; it is always for some obscure distorted imago 
of aright that he contends: anobscure image diffracted, ¢ xaggerated, 


in the wonderfulest way, by natural dimness and ltishness ; 
getting tenfold more diffracted by exasperation of contest, till at 
length it become all but irrecognizable ; yet still the image of a 
right. Could a man own to himself that the thing he fought for 
was wrong, contrary to fairness and the law of reason, he would 
own also that it thereby stood condemned and hopeless ; he could 


fight for it no longer. Nay, ind pendently of right, could the 
contending parties t but accurately to discern one another's 
might and strength to contend, the one would peaceably yield to 


the other and to Necessity ; tl ontest in this case too were over.” 


At no time in human history have these words rung 
truer than they do now. If so fair-minded a man as 
Mr. Baldwin, and one possessed of the power and prestige 


which belongs to a British Prime Minister, could once 


4 


succeed in getting a tripartite conference between the 
representatives of the owners, the miners, and of the 
Government as representing the national interest, we 
believe that many things which now seem to both sides 
impossible would take on a very different appearance, 
Again, and this is quite as important, many of the 
things now regarded by the contestants as proots of 
sinister and evil intents by their opponents would prove 
to be Therefore it is our hope that 
Mr. Baldwin will insist, as he unquestionably has the 


right to insist in such 


delusions. 


a crisis, that such a tripartite 
conference as we have indicated shall be called at once. 
It must be a 


“slogans,” but a real clearing-house 


conference tied by no conditions and no 
of views, principles 
and antagonisms., 


It is true, 
refused such an invitation in advance; but if we look 


ho doubt, that the owners appear to have 


closely at their refusal we can see that, though the door 
appears to have he lammed, barred and bolted, it is still 
eapable of being opened. The owners, no doubt, tell 
Us that the \ will not come as a homovencous body to 
any tripartite conference, but it is pretty clear that af 
the representatives of the whole of the district associa- 
tioas were called t mference they cou! il would 
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come and meet the representatives of the men. Surely 
no one is going to let a real chance for getting rid of 
the present misunderstandings be lost on a_punctilio 
as to the capacity in which the owners sit round a table 
in common with the men and the representatives of the 
Government. At a tripartite conference such as we 
are thinking of many things which now seem dark 
could be illuminated, and many men and _ proposals 
which are now regarded as bogies and hobgoblins would, 
in the light of friendly discussion, appear to have little 
or no substance. 

If Mr. Baldwin, as we hope and believe he may, 
summons such a conference, we sincerely hope that it 
will be an absolutely “free forum.” His invitation 
must per se be sufficient to confer the right to sit, and 
no one must have a right to object to the presence of 
another member of the conference because he is alleged 
not to be “ duly empowered.” Again, no one must be 
allowed to say that he cannot take part in, or listen to, 
the discussion of any particular point because to do so 
would be ultra vires, or because he has at some time or 
another adopted a “slogan” which appears to close his 
mouth. Slogans and past speeches and declarations 
must be left at the door with the coats, hats and 
umbrellas. 

Once more, the Government’s prime object will be 
to make peace and to promote that spirit of reason 
and friendliness which comes from true understanding. 
Peace we must have, for if we do not, to quote Carlyle 
once more, “the last brave heart may be broken in 
England ” and the land will become “a kennel of wild- 
howling ravenous Paupers.” If that were to happen, 
it would be little consolation nicely to distribute the 
degrees of folly, stubbornness and sellishness displayed 
by the miners, the and the 


“ 


respectively owners, 


Government. 


A REAL IMPERIAL PARTNERSHIP 


CANADIAN and an Englishman were discussing in 
+ London the future of the Empire, and they agreed 
that the present situation was not satisfactory, that good 
intentions were not enough. The conversation started 
with a review of British-Canadian relations the 
Lausanne episode, and it was agreed that there had been 
several unfortunate occurrences, such as the signing of 
the Locarno Treaty without the adherence of the 
Dominions, the refusal of Lord Byng to accede to Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s request for a dissolution which—even 
though mistakenly—gave rise to the statement that the 
Governor-General had acted unconstitutionally, and the 
apparent lack of interest in Canadian matters in Great 
Britain. The Canadian emphasized the growing financial 
dominance by American capital, and pointed out that 
most of the American money is invested in Canadian 
industrial concerns, while much of the British money is 
in debentures and bonds in railways and public utility 
corporations. In fine, Canada’s financial centre was 
stated by the Canadian to have shifted from London to 
New York. Another factor tending to separation was the 
increasing sale of American newspapers and magazines, 
the news-stands in Canada being flooded with American 
literature, 

The Canadian, who has always been a warm advocate 
of Imperial unity, ended by saying: “ There may be, 
there probably is, much exaggeration in this talk of 
annexation to the United States and of the growing 


since 


sentiment in favour of an independent Canada. The great 


majority of the Canadian people are warmly attached to 
their citizenship within the British Commonwealth, but 


—_—_ 


ee 


nevertheless we do sometimes feel we are outsiders, that you 
do not take us to your hearts, you do not treat us as partners, 
These Imperial Conferences are not worth five cents, 
There is much talking, junketing and _platitudinoys 
speech-making with little practical result. If you want 
Canada to remain a willing partner in the British Com. 
monwealth you must make her feel that she has a hand 
in running the show. When the time comes to find a 
successor to the present popular British Ambassador at 
Washington, Sir Esmé Howard, why not send a Canadian ? 
We have a number of men who could fill the position with 
distinction—men like Sir Robert Borden, Sir Arthur 
Currie, Sir Robert Falconer, Mr. E. W. Beatty, or one of 
our leading French-Canadians. We Canadians ave 
North-Americans, though the fact is sometimes ovyer- 
looked, and we should be entrusted with the task of 
looking after the interests of the British Empire on the 
North-American Continent.” 

The Spectator has always been a strong advocate of a 
real Imperial partnership, and for that reason it weleomes 
the opportunity of drawing attention to the views of a 
distinguished Canadian, whose opinions are those of many 
of his countrymen. The British Empire has become a 
world-State, almost without our appreciating the implica- 
tions of that fact. If the British Empire is to survive, as 
we are sure it will, the time has come when we should say 
to the Dominions: “ We want you to help us to manage 
our world-State.” 

The €anadian’s specific question which we 
quoted is not readily answered by the further question : 
“Which of those men has had the fullest training for 
the post A few brilliant exceptions, particular 
Ambassadors sent at special moments, do not alter the 
fact that there is no career which demands more careful 


hay e 


99? 


The conditions 
Diplomatie, 


or longer training than does diplomacy. 
of appointment of candidates into the 
Consular and other Services have been thoroughly over- 
hauled in the last few years. If there ever was in the 
past any reason why we should not have sent abroad, 
as British Representatives, Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders or South Africans, there is certainly no 
obstacle here now. Competition for entry is free and 
open. <A concession is even made to a “ class” fecling 
(which we believe to be entirely 
Labour Members of Parliament are brought in to sift 
on Selection Committees after the Civil Service examina- 
tions. Candidates the 
Colonies have competed and shown their ability to cnter 
the Services and to rise therein by merit. We want them 
to realize that we should welcome still more. 


\ 


imaginary) when 


from Dominions and Crown 


A Canadian-born Scotsman, Mr. Bonar Law, rose to 
be Prime Minister of Great think 
of no position under the Crown in the Diplomatic, 
Consular or Colonial services which is not open to 
the young men from the McGill, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney or Cape Town. The foreign 
relations of the British Empire are a matter for the whole 
Empire, and what we need is an Imperial Foreign Service, 
representative of the whole Empire, if we are to prevent 
an Imperial Foreign Office not 


sritain, and we ean 


Universities of 


a repetition of Locarno 
recruited here alone but from all the chief schools of the 
We are too apt to think that methods, hitherto 


Empire. 
How to modernize the 


suflicient, will avail in the future, 
machinery of Imperial co-operation is one of the problems 
which face the present generation. We might make a 
good start by calling the young men of the Dominions to 
our councils, 

But our parinership must not stop there. There is no 
aspect of our life which we must not share. More schools 
in Great Britain should have one or more teachers from 
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the Dominions. The present. excellent interchange of 
teachers between the schools of the Empire should be 
extended. There should be increased exchange of 
personnel in the Navy, Army, Air Force and Civil Service, 
not only between, say, Great Britain and Canada, but 
between Canada and Australia, and New Zealand and 
South Africa. There should be as much intercourse 
between the States of the British Commonwealth as 
there is between the States of the American Union. 
There should be a more frequent exchange of pulpits 
between the clergy in the Dominions and Great Britain ; 
our Universities, our newspaper oflices, our medical and 
legal professions should exchange personnel on a wider 
basis. 

We have no desire whatever to minimize the value of 
the Imperial Conference and other existing agencies such 
as the Royal Colonial Institute and the Overseas League. 
But if partnership in the British Empire really means 
something —as we all admit it does—we should summon 
the best brains in the British Commonwealth to help us 
in the great tasks which have been entrusted to us. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT: A NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 


. Conference of the Smoke Abatement League, at 
Birmingham, last week, emphatically reaffirmed 
the gravity of the smoke problem. The distinguished 
meteorologists and medical authorities who contributed 
papers added fresh force to the story of the damage that 
coal smoke inflicts; fuel technologists of the highest 
repute enlarged upon the waste of coal that smoke inva: 
riably represents ; and the technologists, doctors and 
experts en housing agreed that economic and practical 
remedies are to hand. But only in detail were these 
well-proved statements new. The remedies have been 
available for years, and though they are not even now 
capable of quite universal application their adoption 
already could and should have been enormously more 
rapid end extensive. In the domestie sphere, for 
instance, gas, coke and electricity have barely done more 
than mect the mere increase in the fuel used by a growing 
population with a rising standard of living. The weight 
of raw coal employed for houschold purposes, some 
35,000,000 tons, has hardly been reduced in a decade. 

In industrial uses of coal smokeless combustion and 
eflicient combustion are almost synonymous terms. But 
industrial smoke has not ceased, even from boiler plants 
in which practically smokeless combustion is most simply 
secured. Smokeless fuels, moreover, are often even more 
efficient than smokeless combustion of coal. But industry 
takes to them slowly. Clearly there is something wrong 
when fucl users generally do not employ methods that 
would pay them. Smoke abatement is no longer altru- 
istic; yet it is practised but little. 

A proposal designed to meet this situation was dis- 
cussed by the Smoke Abatement League. A preliminary 
step was taken towards the formation of voluntary asso- 
ciations of manufacturers in various districts to study and 
apply the best means of eliminating the waste and 


inefficiency inherent in their present smoke production. 
If such a scheme were made effective it would mean an 
immense increase in technical knowledge and eventual 


use of economic smokeless methods. But can much be 
expected of a proposal which overlooks the fact that many 
industrial fuel users, like the majority of householders, 
lack not only the necessary and profitable knowledge 


but even the interest to seek it ? 
The fact is, as the Chairman of one session said, that 
smo! ibatement is slow because the smoke abatement 


movement depends on many uncoordinated efforts. The 
two societies which exist to promote it are controlled by 
well-informed, enthusiastic individuals, representing little 
else, however, but their personal desire for reform. There 
are the industries engaged in smokeless fuel production 
which run their separate campaigns. But working in 
isolation neither can carry much weight. The former are 
thought to be cranks, the latter have “ 
and fuel users ignore or suspect the propaganda of both. 


axes to grind ”’ ; 


The technical organizations are not heard. The body 
especially concerned with watching iegisiation has not a 
fraction of the influence of the interests which it some- 
times has to fight. The efforts of all are well enough con- 
ceived—and then thrown away for want of combination. 

The need, it was sugeested, is for a national movement 
unifying without superseding the activities of all the 
parties concerned. A single co-ordinating body might be 
formed officially representative of the gas, coke-oven and 
electricity supply industries—as the three which offer the 
existing remedies for smoke—the mining industry, and 
the technical organizations of chemists, fuel economists 
and fuel engineers. Users would be included by repre- 
sentation of the F.B.I. (which has a fuel section in 
existence), and of Unions of manufacturers, ‘and so on; 
while domestic fuel users would come in through the 
municipal authorities whose Health Committees, if no 
other, should also be officially represented. In addition, 
the movement would, of course, embrace the prominent 
national bodies concerned with public health and the 
National Health Insurance organizations, as well as the 
representative architectural, town-planning and similar 
associations. 

A body such as this would command at once respect, 
authority and funds. Its representative committee 
would not undertake the functions of existing bodies ; 
these would continue largely as before, becoming its sub- 
committees with full authority to act and dealing with 
the propaganda, Parliamentary, technical and other 
aspects of one embracing movement. The idea of such a 
movement has already been put forward. It should com- 
mend itself at once to all who have been striving, too often 
with discouraging results, to bring about not merely a 
great sanitary reform but also the adoption of efficient, 
paying methods of using the country’s coal. 

ONE WHO Was PRESENT. 


AT CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
JF you were knocked down in Trafalgar Square and 

run over by a motor “bus, you would be taken to one 
of two small rooms in the Charing Cross Hospital. An 
average of one person a day is brought in there dead, 
and hundreds of minor casualties from various causes 
are also dealt with. Street cidents have gone up by 
100 per cent. in the last few years, but the accommodation 
of the Charing Cross Hospital has not increased in like 
proportion. From the death-traps of the West-End 
street intersections come a multitude of the more or less 
seriously injured for treatment, always to the same two 
small rooms. Surely they have seen some of the saddest 
and strangest sights in the world, for in them end 
innumerable tragedies and crimes of London, the masked 
misery, the murders and the sudden death that are 
always close to us in a city, although unseen. 

Of course they are not large « nough. Double the space 
would hardly accommodate the patients who flock to 
them. While the writer stood there, a patient was bein 
treated in each, and an old, old woman was wheeled in on 
a stretcher, moaning. Directly these urgent cases are 
dealt with, they are evacuated to make room for others, 


and sent upstairs to the various wards, 
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The children’s ward is a garden of delight, full of toys 
and flowers and engaging little people standing up in 
their cots and eyeing the 
amusement. To be a nurse here must be a change from 
the care of peevish adults. Yet there are also sights to 
rend the heart: two month-old babies for instance— 
one a Mongolian idiot, the other, poor maimed little 
thing, with a bandaged head, crying perpetually to the 
widest stretch of its toothless mouth. Again there was 
Ernest, whose face had swollen to a balloon. He was 
being X-rayed, and lay still and patient, like a good 
soldier, but one saw how his sand-shoes twitched. . . . 

The Maternity Ward has fifteen or twenty cases always 
in its care, cases sent from all over London, owing to 
some complication or uncertainty, to be cared for by the 
cleverest gynaccologists. At the foot of each bed is a 
tiny cradle, sometimes empty and expectant, or empty 
and sad, but more often a crown of happiness. 

One hospital is much like another: the same wards, 
the same sinister white operating rooms with mirror-circled 
searchlights and ugly-looking cases of instruments, the 
same spruce sisters and va-et-vient of activity. But it 
was visitors’ day at the Charing Cross Hospital and one 
could not help feeling how bound up it all is with the 
intimate life of London. Every one of these good people 
secing their friends and relatives in their time of adversity 
had cause to be profoundly grateful to the institution. 
The truth is we should all be profoundly grateful. The 
Charing Cross Hospital is one of the best administered 
institutions in London, and it is vitally necessary that it 
should be just where it is. Other hospitals owning 
valuable sites may possibly have to move into the country, 
but the Charing Cross Hospital could not possibly do so, 
if only because of its care of casualties. 

The Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, next 
door, has recently come on the market. It is intended to 
buy and develop this site at the cost of £100,000, so as 
to provide proper accommodation for dealing with 
accidents and other cases. This is a great and good cause 
in which we hope our readers will interest themselves far 
beyond the Metropolitan area. London is our city through- 
out the Empire, and if readers from far and near will 
give something, even in these hard times, they will have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they are contributing to 
a place whose services, in the changes and chances of 
life and London traffic, they may themselves unhappily 
require with instant need. 

A tithe of the sum spent monthly on food and pleasure 
within a mile of the Hospital would buy, develop and 
richly endow this site. We shall be happy to forward any 
contributions from our readers, or they may be sent 
direct to the Secretary of the Charing Cross Hospital. 


CRUELTY OF THE FUR TRADE 


BY EDWARD BRECK, 


THE 


Tne ANTI-STEEL-Trap LEAGUE oF 


THE UNITED STATEs. 


PRESIDENT OF 


The writer's decision to try to convince his countrymen of the 
barbarity of the steel-trap was the result of his many years of 
experience as a trapper in America. 

DISSERTATION on the gentle art of discovery 

would be entertaining. One man discovers a lake 

of asphalt on a West Indian island ; another the original 

codex of some document of paramount importance; a 

third (perhaps his name was Monet) that the low key in 

which painters before him had depicted even scenes at 
high noon, utterly failed to suggest the quality of light. 

J, too, made a discovery in the field of cruelty to 
Jt was not that a device which catches a beast 


animals. 


visitor in the expectancy of 


ee 


by the leg and holds it for hours and often days was crue} 
and wrong; that has been known for centuries. My 
discovery was that the bulk of this atrocity was o 
enormous, so much worse in character than was thought, 
and that it was quite unnecessary, thus robbing the fur 
industry, as now carried on, of every scintilla of ethical 
justification. 

Starting from the standpoint (which is still tenable) 
that fur is a legitimate article of commerce, since fur jg 
warm and beautiful (though not so warm as wool, and 
often ugly if badly cut or dressed), I shared the universal 
idea that it was also necessary to the comfort and 
happiness of mankind. But from the moment when | 
began to question this thesis, and also to investivate the 
character of the steel-trap cruelty, I became more and 
more astonished at the situation. I have found three 
things to be strictly true: 

1. South of the Aretie regions, where fur is easier to get 
than wool, there is, strictly speaking, not tive slightest 
real necessity for a single fur-pelt. 

2. Instead, as I had thought, of there being something 
like 100,000 animals tortured to death in steel-traps 
annually, there are over 100,000,000 ! 

3. Instead of the fur-dealers, trappers, and pseudo- 
scientific men being correct when they aflirm that 
animals suffer little when caught in steel-traps, I found 
that this suffering was far more acute than I had suspected, 

Taking each of these statements seriatim, it may be 
said that wool, eiderdown, sheepskin and other such 
skins are all warmer than fur, it being a matter of insula- 
tion, &c. Very significant is the fact that the woodsman 
of the north even in winter, like the trapper and lumber- 
man, wears no fur, unless it be a little trimming round 
the neck of the “* parea,”’ or an occasional pair of muskrat 
gloves. He wears wool, or leathern, sheepskin-lined 
jackets, and lines his sleeping-bag, when he has one, with 
eiderdown or sheepskin. 

While it is an actual fact that here in the United 
States, even in Florida and southern California, an out- 
door wrap for a woman cannot be found without some 
fur on it, it is also quite true that a coat of wool, lined 
with some kind of pliant leather, would be much warmer 
than the fashionable fur-coats now universally worn. 
It may thus be recognized that for anybody in the 
United States or Canada to wear fur is simply and 
solely Lowing down before the 
without necessity. 

Now, if the obtaining of all this fur were accomplished 
without injustice to animals, it might be regarded as a 
craze, like high-heeled shoes. But when it is known that 
at least four-fifths of the furs used are obtained through 
the torturing steel-trap, the thing appears in all ‘ts 
naked horror as a foul and totally unnecessary atrocity. 

The usual statements put out by the humane societies 
traps as 


goddess Fashion, and is 


mention the number of animals caught in 
“running into the thousands.” I used to put it at 
millions ; but, after studying the subject for three years 
carefully, and collecting data from every source, 1 now 
announce that approximately 100,000,000 innocent dumb 
animals are thus slaughtered in agony every year. 

I have no time here to weary my readers with the 
proofs of what I say, but a perusal of Agnes Laut’s well- 
known book, The Fur Trade of America, as well as my 
own writings, will, I am sure, convince any fair-minded 
person that this is far from bemg an exaggeration. | do 


not think that the history of the world can match this. 


Coming now to the third point, we need spend little 
time in refuting the ignorant and prejudiced statements 
of the fur people and the “ scientists ” who are interested 
parties, in regard to the character of the suffering otf 
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animals caught in steel-traps. This suffering is excru- 
ciating. Quite outside of the agony of fear which a 
beast, accustomed to perfect freedom, must feel when 
suddenly arrested in so brutal a manner, the imprisoned 
leg is often broken by the impact of the trap-jaws, and 
the resultant struggles of the panic-stricken beast fre- 
quently twist and tear the limb nearly off, the rest being 
done by the teeth of the frantic animal. The apologists 
for the trap say that numbness soon comes and the 
sufferings end. This is a perfectly gratuitous statement, 
entirely without truth. The cold, scientific fact is that, 
while a certain numbness does ensue after a time, such 
a state (temporary at best) cannot come until the suffering 
of the animal (the overpressure on the nerve-trunk in 
these instances) has become so great that, as it were, the 
nerve refuses longer to function. Nature simply wilts for 
a time, until the animal is again startled, when the whole 
process is repeated. It is a feckless argument to say that 
animals do not suffer as do men under like circumstances. 
In the first place, we are not talking about men; and, 
secondly, it may well be that animals, who are not buoyed 
up by hope, may suffer more than men. 

No, the suffering is atrocious. And, mark you, the 
animal suffers actually until death comes, either from the 
hand of the trapper (the most merciful), or from cold, 
hunger and thirst, or general exhaustion and agony, or 
freezing, or being eaten by another animal. 

One very silly argument of the trap apologists is that 
animals themselves are very cruel to one another. Thus, 
they place themselves on the same ethical level with the 
beasts; they forget that no animal can, by the greatest 
stretch of imagination, be guilty of cruelty, simply 
because, to be cruel, the inilicter must know that he is 
causing suffering, which, of course, a beast cannot know. 
What would be cruel for a man is in the beast only the 
result of instinet, such as play, hunger, sex-instinet, &c. 

The remedy is to cause the State Legislatures of the 
United States and Canada to pass a law making all use 
of the torturing varieties of trap illegal. The moment fur 
is obtained in a humane manner, it becomes really a 
legitimate article of commerce. 

It may be noted that there is no disposition to persuade 
women to discard their furs, or to interfere with trapping 
with humane traps, or to fight the fur industry. On the 
contrary, this League is recommending all devices which 
take fur-bearers alive and unharmed, or kill them instantly, 

The subject of fur-farms is interesting, and this manner 
of obtaining fur will some time become important, but 
the pelts obtained in this manner cannot amount to more 
than 5 per cent. of the world output. Fur-farming, though 
proved a legitimate industry, is still more or less in the 
experimental stage. We who protest against this most 
terrible horror of history, do not propose to wait for any 
such chimerical future. We are trying to do what 
President Coolidge recommends: “ Mobilize the con- 
science of humanity ! ” 

We Americans found on this Continent the most 
wonderful storehouse of riches and resources in the 
world. We are boastful sometimes, and fond of thinking 


we are the salt of the earth. At heart we are kindly. No 
other three nations have contributed to the world’s 
miseries as much from private sources. But when we 


take account of how we have administered this great 
heritage of ours, we certainly find no cause to be over- 
proud. And this steel-trap horror? The American 
woman must answer! 

(The author of this paper, Commander E. Breck, Army 
and Navy Club, Washington, D.C., will be glad to 
#swer any questions, not for the sake of propaganda but 
in the interests of science.) 


THE RIDDLE OF THE EARTH 


AN examination of the geological strata in many 
widely separated parts of the world has shown 
that large tracts of the continents have been periodically 
submerged beneath the ocean, and then raised again to 
their former level. Until lately, no reason could be 
suggested for this periodic rise and fall of the land. A 
solution of the problem has now been put forward by 
Professor Joly, in his recent hook, The Surface of the 
Earth. This solution, even if it does not in all its details 
command assent, is of the greatest importance, because 
it is the first attempt to account for all the observed 
facts. 

Before discussing Professor Joly’s theory, it is necessary 
to state, very briefly, what is known, with comparative 
certainty, about the constitution of the earth. The 
innermost core is solid, and very dense. It is probably 
composed of iron, with some nickel. The central core 
is surrounded by an envelope of heavy basalt rock, 
which forms the bed of the ocean, and underlies the 
continents. The continents themselves are formed of 
granites and sedimentary rocks, all of which are lighter 
than basalt. The basalt, though solid and absolutely 
rigid when judged by ordinary human standards, is not 
rigid enough to withstand the enormous weight of the 
continents. Consequently the continents have sunk 
into this substratum, until they have displaced their 
own weight of basalt. In fact the continents may be 
regarded as floating in a sea of solid basalt. For every 
foot of height of a granite mountain, its granite roots 
must penetrate eight feet into the basalt substratum. 

Professor Joly’s theory is founded upon measurements 
of the radio-active elements, uranium and_ thorium, 
which are present in the basalt and overlying rocks. 
He has calculated that the heat generated by the minute 
particles of these elements is produced more quickly 
than it can escape through the surface of the earth. 
Consequently the basalt is getting hotter, and eventually 
will melt. Melting will first occur at a depth many 
miles below the surface, and under the continents, for 
the radio-active continental rocks act as a hot blanket 
spread over the basalt. 

As basalt melts it expands and becomes lighter ; 
so the continents must sink deeper in order that they 
may displace their own weight of basalt. To use 
Professor Joly’s own expression, a continent floating in 
liquid basalt will have less ‘ freeboard” than it had 
when the basalt was solid. 

As the continents sink, the seas will advance over 
the low-lying parts, in the same way as they have 
advanced at several earlier periods of the earth's history. 
The basalt under the ocean beds will melt at a later 
period, and eventually the whole solid crust of the 
earth will be underlaid by a sea of molten basalt. But 
basalt expands as it melts and will tear asunder the 
overlying crust. Huge fissures will be formed, through 
which molten basalt will rise and overilow large tracts 
of the earth’s surface. Such outflowings of basalt 
have occurred in former ages. One such _ outflow 
covered more than 200,000 square miles of the Deccan, 
another 300,000 square miles in South America, and 
there have been many others. 

When the basalt becomes liquid it will yie'd to the 
attraction of the moon, and a tide will be formed. This 
tide will produce currents in the liquid, and so cause 
the super-heated basalt under the continents to flow 
out under the ocean floor. Here it will hasten the 
melting of the floor, until its thickness has been reduced 
to such an extent that the accumulated heat will escape 
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rapidly into the ocean. This is the turning-point in the 
cycle of events. The heat is escaping far more rapidly 
than it is being produced, and the molten basalt begins 
to solidify once more. As it solidifies, it contracts, and 
the crust of the earth, which was stretched and enlarged 
by the melting of the basalt, is now too large. It must 
therefore contract. The basalt under the ocean floors 
will be cooled and solidified first. The ocean floors will, 
therefore, be stronger than the continents, and as con- 
traction takes place the ocean floors will thrust irresistibly 
against the continental margins. It is along these 
margins that the greatest amount of sediment has been 
deposited. This sediment is easily crushed, and must 
yield to the pressure of the basalt. The pressure narrows 
and thickens the belt of sediment, crumpling and dis- 
torting the sedimentary strata. If the thickening of 
the belt is considerable, mountains will be formed. 
For every 9,000 feet of thickness new mountains will 
be raised to a height of 1,000 feet. 

The observed facts support this theory. The highest 
mountains face the widest oceans, and it is from the 
beds of these oceans that the greatest horizontal thrust 
has come. The mountains of America were caused by 
the easterly thrust of the wide Pacific Ocean bed; the 
Himalayas were raised by a northern thrust from the 
Indian and Antarctic Oceans. The mountains themselves 
are formed of sedimentary rocks, whose folded and 
contorted strata bear witness to the intensity of the 
horizontal thrust. Each sinking and raising of the 
continents, with the corresponding mountain building, 
is termed a “ geological revolution.” The geological 
evidence indicates that there have been four, or five, 
complete revolutions in the history of the earth. 

Professor Joly has estimated that the time required 
to liquify the basalt substratum lies between thirty-three 
and {fifty-six million years, and that the subsequent 
solidification would take a further five million years. 
A complete revolution would therefore occupy a period 
of from thirty-eight to sixty-one million years. If 
four or five complete revolutions have taken place in the 
history of the earth, the period covered by them would 
be from two hundred to three hundred million years. 

The present generation will no doubt be comforted 
to know that the basalt substratum is now undoubtedly 
solid, and no geological catastrophe need be anticipated 
for several million years. As regards the more distant 
future, we may anticipate that revolution will follow 
revolution; the seas will encroach on the land, and 
after a while retreat again; the old hills we know will 
be levelled by rain, snow, frost, and ice, and new 
mountains will be raised up, until at last the radio- 
active clements are exhausted. Then the end_ will 
come. The last mountains will be worn down level 
with the plains, the plains will be washed into the ocean, 
and one vast desolate sea will cover all. 


J. E. E. C. 


SIDELIGHTS ON OCEAN RACING 


YEAFARING folk are commonly supposed to be 
superstitious. The day was Friday and the thir- 
teenth. We were one man short in spite of every effort 
to fill the vacancy ; the next day the Ocean Race started. 
In spite of the evil omens every one was cheery ; the 
Royal London Yacht Club’s dinner was at hand; an 
emptied bottle had already helped. Besides, had not the 
owner given the ship a new topmast and spinnaker ? 
She moved fast in light airs and we dreamed dreams. We 
were lucky with our crew—four from last year’s race 
sailed again: Banks the skipper and Harry forward, the 
owner and Balloo aft. 
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The new crew consisted of one F.O.O. (1914 mark), a 
hard-bitten citizen, whose real vocation is the Sea : 
another, reft from his Bank stool, who had been a 
Assistant-Pay in the Grand Fleet “ for the duration,” 
and who was elected log-keeper, assistant navigator and 
yarn-spinner ; Bill, ex R.A.F., a temperamental bird who 
was a better hand at the wheel than any man aboard and 
for whom Morse had no terrors, and finally the skipper’s 
young brother, Arthur, who had volunteered to cook, and 
whose offer had been accepted with suspicious alacrity, 

Still, there was that vacancy. Last year’s race had 
shown us that watch and watch for 600 miles? hard 
driving was too much, so we had arranged for three 
watches. One man had failed us, and we were wondering 
what to do about it. 

Then a miracle happened. The ‘ Gull’s’ boat came 
alongside, and out of it came Fred—foot by foot he came 
all the six foot four of him. Thus he spoke: “ Say, I’ve 
just come over steerage in the ‘ Majestic’ to get a chance 
in this race. How about it?” After an awed silence 
our owner said: “ If you’ve done that you're on.” Fred 
was introduced all round and shown his bunk, and then 
he left for the beach to buy his sea-going dunnage. On 
his departure a voice said: “Some lad!” That seemed 
to close the subject adequately. 

The dinner at the Royal London was a huge success, 
Here amongst the other crews we met the Harvard and 
Yale men who had sailed their little schooner ‘ Prim- 
rose II’ over from Boston, U.S.A., for the race. The 
greybeard of them all was not twenty-two. 

Ten-thirty the next day saw us under way, the F.O.0. 
at the wheel timing her from a buoy to the Royal Yacht 
Squadron line in preparation for the start an hour later, 
Fred in the meantime had spent his morning forward 
with the crew. It was well spent. Light or dark, he 
never put a hand wrong throughout the race. 

Crash! A spurt of smoke from the Squadron battery 
left five minutes to go. The nine ships ‘ Hallowe'en,’ 
‘Saladin,’ ‘ Jolie Brise,’ ‘ Gull,’ ‘ Ilex,’ ‘ Primrose II,’ 
* Altair,’ ‘ Penboch’ and ‘ Banba 1V’ began to make 
for the line. Another crash and we were off. We sct 
the spinnaker, and to our great glee we led the procession. 

* Hallowe’en,’ the new Fife boat, made a_ beautiful 
picture as she came creeping up. We hoisted the ensign 
over “T” but regret that it was not only disregarded 
but treated with unseemly mirth. It only meant, 
* Please do not pass us.” 

The breeze freshened near the Warner and ‘ Ilex ’ came 
up on us and passed. The sappers were as usual driving 
their ship to the limit, and she looked wet and so did 
they. But nothing can damp that crew. ‘ Gull’ came 
past full ef joyous Irish yells. Shortly after she was 
dumb ; her jackyarder carried away and we went past in 
silent dignity. St. Catherine’s “race” put a lot of 
water aboard, and in the flurry Balloo got a rap on the 
head from the staysail shackle. Seeing all the stars in 
the firmament, he clung to the throat halliards, whilst the 
staysail sheets played the devil’s tattoo on his counter, 
bringing, so he said, bitter memories of a prefect’s licking, 
His language was deplorable but justified. 

Next morning the bobstay parted and the crew put 
in three merry hours out on the bowsprit fitting a jury 
one, with intervals of coming up to spit between the 
enveloping seas. That incident over, we jogged along, 
to Start Point. There we found the ‘ Gull’ chasing 
her own tail in the “ race.” In we went and did exactly 
the same. ‘ Primrose,’ coming up astern, must have 
smiled, but not for long. Soon she was in the same 
fix. Eventually we all got clear, ‘Gull’ leading. After 
“races *’ will be severely left alone, 
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Bill was dug out at midnight to chat with the signal 
station at Prawle Point. He was slightly peevish a 
being disturbed until Prawle asked if we were in “ the 
reat race.” After that Bill realized that here was 
glory for all. He swelled visibly—it suited him as he is 
yery thin. 

Two days out from Cowes, in a fog, we hailed a fisher- 
man and got our position off the Lizard. In spite of 
yrevious lessons the “ race” there took us in its uneasy 
embrace. The log mentions it by saying “‘ Heavy seas 
and little wind.” It is an unimaginative document. 
Those seas just played “not my child” with the ship, 
bouncing her off one wave on to another at will. Having 
lost a lot of time and some crockery we made for the 
Longships. 

The third day dawned with a falling glass. The sun 
rose red and fiery; the weather outlook was distinctly 
dirty. By this time we were well on our way to the 
Fastnet. In the afternoon some of the others passed 
us homeward bound, but owing to the height of the 
seas we could not be sure who they were. Evening 
came as we rounded the Fastnet with ‘ Primrose’ close 
astern, Here our worst troubles began. ‘ Primrose’ 
had her staysail blown away. Then our leech line 
fouled a sheave when we were getting the second reef 
down. It was a wicked job as the sea had become very 
bad with heavy rain squalls. Eventually the reefs 
were got in and a small jib was set. 

By midnight we ran into the centre of the depression. 
The wind dropped and a few stars came out. We stood 
by for trouble. Luckily the wind came from the south- 
west and we could lay our course. The staysail was set 
ind the ship thrumming all through tore along at her 
best pace. When the bobstay carried away the bitts 
were started and now enough water was coming below 
to make cooking impossible. For the last twenty-four 
hours none had been done, and eating was a gymnastic 
performance. The entry in the log “ The skipper made 
a pot of tea” is therefore a very significant statement. 
What it really means is this: he filled and lit a Primus 
stove and held a kettle on it in a battened down fo’c’sle 
that smelt like nothing on earth and bucked like an 
outlaw bronco. How he did it caused fierce argument. 
All agreed that his interior economy was iron. 

After we had rounded the Lizard the weather settled. 
Soon we had the spinnaker out and all the kites up. The 
Eddystone and Rame Head were passed, then Plymouth 
breakwater, and so on to the finishing line inside Drake’s 
Island. ‘ Hallowe’en,’ ‘ Jolie Brise,’ ‘ Primrose’ and 
‘Ilex’ were in but no sign of the others. Once the 
anchor was down we were boarded by the other crews. 
Then the fun began. Seventeen men crowded into the 
small saloon all talking at once. Balloo who had been 
opening bottles bolted for the cockpit and_ listened. 
The voices rose a pitch higher and the smoke increased ; 
which was thicker the smoke or the yarns about the race 
is still a debatable point in his mind. 

News came of the absentees, ‘ Gull’ having sprung a 
bad leak and lost her mainsail limped into Cork Harbour. 
* Altair’ retired from the race and put into Baltimore ; 
*Penboch’ and ‘ Banba IV,’ arrived at Plymouth reporting 
very dirty weather. In fact ‘ Banba’ swore it took three 
tacks to get up each sea off the Fastnet. With that 
remark the second Ocean Race came to a_ successful 


conclusion. 


Cc. P. 
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To prevent disappointment order your copy of next week's 
Seectaror, with a further instalment of the ea-Kaiser’s 
autobiography, in advance through your newsagent. 
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Tue Indian problem, as those who know South Africa 
are aware, has long been a thorn in the flesh in the 
Imperial body politic. At no period in recent times have 
the omens seemed so favourable for a settlement. General 
Hertzog has his hands full at home with his Colour Bar 
Bill and the flag controversy. He did a wise thing when 
he decided to send to India the important South African 
deputation which has just left Durban to study Indian 
conditions on the spot. The party consists of seven 
members of Parliament, headed by Mr. Beyers, the 
Minister of Mines. I think the suggestion of sending a 
South African deputation to study conditions in India 
was originally made by one of the Indian delegates at the 
last Imperial Conference. 
* * * * 

Everyone anxious to sec the gradual reorganization 
of British Industry on sound lines should buy a copy of a 
remarkable booklet, price one shilling, entitled, Wanted, 
a Practical Solution to Britain's Industrial Problems. It 
is a contribution from New Zealand by Messrs. Frank 
Harty and Harry Valder. The pamphlet contains full 
details of the Companies Empowering Act, 1924, which 
was placed on the Statute Book of New Zealand after 
three years of searching criticism from which we might 
learn much. There are to be only two classes of shares 
in industrial concerns in future: “ (1) Capital Shares, 
which entitle the holders to receive a fixed remuneration 
based on the current market value of money, and in 
addition to this, a risk rate proportionate to the risk run. 
(2) Labour Shares, which all contributors of Service, from 
the managing director to the office boy, are qualified to 
hold, in proportion to the degree of the Service con- 
tributed.” These shares are of no nominal or paid up 
value but the variable surplus profit is divided among 
them. The worker has not to find any cash but gets an 
interest in the prosperity of his industry. The pamphlet 
can be obtained from the New Zealand Government 
Offices, 415 Strand, W.C. 2. 

* * * « 

Ottawa, the Federal capital of the Dominion of Canada, 
has been celebrating, during the past three weeks, the 
centenary of its founding. Ottawa, which is one of the 
most beautiful national capitals in the world, has growa 
considerably in the past twenty-five years and now has 
a population of over 150,000. Bytown, to use its 
original name, was founded in 1826 and took its name from 
Colonel John By, who was in charge of the construction 
of the Rideau Canal. It was selected as the Federal 
capital in 1859 and only gained this proud distinction 
by a majority of five votes, the voting in the Canadian 
Parliament being 64 to 59. The city owes much to the 
work of the Ottawa Improvement Commission established 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. During the “ Indian summer ” 
Ottawa looks its best when the autumn colourings are 
beyond description. It will be 101 years old when 
Canberra, the new Australian capital, will be officially 
born next spring. The two largest dominions in the 
British Commonwealth are very fortunate in the natural 
surroundings of their two capitals. 

* * * * 

The importance of the problems of town-planning 
and the preservation of places of national beauty is 
generally recognized nowadays, and in East Kent we 
owe much to the prevision of the late Lord Milner. 
But much remains to be done and we need a nationad 
survey. The erection of an ugly house or farm building 
should be made a crime. Recently I passed an attractive 
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group of thatched farm-buildings to which had been 
added a galvanized-iron outhouse, resembling in its 
hideousness some up-country stations “ out back” in 
Australia or New Zealand. We must redouble the support 
we give to the agencies which are seeking to stir us out 


of our lethargy. 
* = = 


A writer in Packing and Shipping, New York, as 
recorded in the Literary Digest, refers to the new method 
of forwarding fish by post. It has been practised in 
California for some years, and has been recently introduced 
into the Eastern States. The fish are cleaned, dressed 
and filleted before being posted, and are packed in 
specially designed cartons. After the cleaning the 
pre-cooling takes place, and each fish is placed in an 
insulated shipping carton. This is how the American 
paper describes the process :— 

_ “One unique feature of the shij»ping carton is the insulation 
inside. This is in the form of air chambers which are filled with 
dry sea grass and a top cover of the same kind provided. The edible 
parts of the fish are wrapped up in two-pound packages, in vegetablo 
parchment paper and tied with a ribbon of tying material. No 
preservative is used. The success of this new system is attributed 
to the fact that by having a hermetically sealed compartment with 
the commodity pre-cooled, a low temperature is maintained until 
the box is opened at destination. In fact, it has been found that 


a fish carton can ride forty-eight hours without damage to tho 
contents.” 


TANTUM. 


THE THEATRE 
“WHO WAS THIS PEPYS?” 

[‘* ANp So To Bev.” By J.B. FacGan. QuEEen’s THEATRE.} 
THEY warn us that, when we go to see the dramatic adaptation 
of a famous novel, our duty is to forget the book, and to 
judge the play on its merits. Very likely, too, it will be said, 
that, when we see a play written round a character famous in 
history or literature, we ought to forget our letters and our 
history. We ought to judge the stage character as it is 
presented to us, without reference to the personality of the 
real man or woman in the distance. 

To a few, no doubt, these acts of oblivion are difficult. 
But, by the majority, in the case of a play like Mr. Fagan’s 
And So to Bed—picturing a Samuel Pepys based on the 
unconsclgusly comic entries in the Diary——it seems that they 
do not have to be performed at all. A colleague present on 
the first night reported to me that he heard his neighbour 
in the stalls ask her companion ‘ Who was this Pepys ? 
Was he before Dickens?’ Thus unencumbered with 
memories, you could, of course, take Mr. Fagan’s play as a 
study in pleasantly dressed farce. Stripped of all associations, 
it turns out to be a rather conventional farce, repeating 
incessantly the familiar jokes about conjugal jealousy. 
Pepys is shown squabbling with a wife who suspects him, 
on good grounds; hiding in a chest at a fair lady's house ; 
interrupted and sat upon by a King called Charles the Second. 
Mr. Pepys eats heavily, scatters money profusely. pursues ladies 
right and left, cajoles his jealous wife with presents, and 
lectures the King about the affairs of the British Navy. 

So far, the bustle and the setting —those charming pale-green 
panels in Act II. !—-the merry incidents, the naughty ladies 
(a little tipsy), the old-English music, the French accent and 
verve of Miss Yvonne Arnaud as Mrs. Pepys, the delightful 
singing (with harpsichord) of Miss Mary Grey, make up a 
jolly picture of a time when, as the oblivionists and the ignorant 
suppose, you could be immoral without being accused, 
as a “* modern” dramatist would be, of nastiness ; for sporting 
with the wenches, ‘faith, was not at all like running after the 
girls! These things go down, as entirely wholesome and 
merrie-English, when they come before Dickens. And an 
audience that doesn’t know Samuel Pepys goes home enchanted 
wishing it could have lived in the days of huge meals and 
painted chests in lady's green-pannelled chambers. “Sdeath ! 
What a good time! 

It is only when you remember the diary that you are aware 
of an odd sensation cf resistance. The objection, the difficulty, 
is that a few of us cannot help going to the theatre with an 
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image, already formed in our thoughts, of Pepys, or of “ Wil] » 
Shakespeare, or of Mary Stuart, or of Abraham Lincoln 
We have already invested the hero with an appearance. 
and a semblance of character. He is more than a name to 
us; heisaman. And we cannot help testing the dramatist's 
creation by reference to our preconception. Then it may 
annoy us that Anne Hathaway (of the second best bed) 
moans, in Miss Clemence Dane’s stage “ transparencies.” 
over her faithless Will, who came before A Doll’s House and 
A Bill of Divorcement. We may regret that Mr. Pepys 
the exceedingly able man of business who appeared to Evelyn, 
and to all his contemporaries, as an “ extraordinary ingenious 
and knowing person,” should be shown us as a vulgar little 
rollicking philanderer, whose name might as well be Mr. 
Tomkyns or Mr. Billickins, or anything you like any name 
would do that matched the dramatist’s levities. Mr. Fagan, 
assisted by Mr. Edmund Gwenn, gives us this vulgar Pepys. 
But Mr. Fagan also (not assisted by Mr. Gwenn) gives us bits 
of the diary, which he has obviously read -arefully ; remembers 
such details as that, for a cook-maid, after Bridget. went 
Mr. Pepys borrowed a blackamoor, Doll (Miss Emma Williams), 
from Mr. Batelier, and that Doll dressed his meat mighty well ; 
gives undue prominence to Mrs. Knight the singer, slightly 
mentioned in the diary ; doesn’t give us Deb, so often and 
so regrettably mentioned; or the faithful Will Hewer— 
picks out, in fact, some things that remind us of the real 
Pepys, neglects others that might suggest the real man; 
muddles us about him, caricatures him, and at last forces 
us to seek oblivion, or the blank mind, with the lady who 
suspected, but wasn’t quite sure, that full-bottomed wigs 
and harpsichords and King Charles II., came before Pickwick 
and David Copperfield and Queen Victoria. R. J. 


MUSIC 
THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 


Ir is impossible within the confines of this brief notice to 
give more than a summary account of the two hundred and 
sixth meeting of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford 
and Gloucester, held at Worcester last week. It was, in 
effect, an Elgar Festival, for almost a third of the programme 
scheme was devoted to the works of that composer who is 
more than any other alive, a criterion for criticism. ell 
me what you think of Sir Edward Elgar and, within a little, 
I shall know your attitude towards Purcell, Bach and Beet- 
hoven. For me The Apostles and The Kingdom are the 
lofty utterances of a hypersensitive man, a man who, 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams, cannot always summon 
the strength to sustain the revelation. There are times when 
out of sheer exhaustion, as it seems, the composer drops 
into the commonplace ; but these sinking moments are used 
to bring about the full flood of inspiration which we meet 
with for instance at St. Peter's address and Mary's Hymn. 
The fact that the composer was there to conduct his works 
impelled the choirs to give of their best. There were the 
usual moments when the intonation was flattened-—I have 
never yet heard the Mystic Choruses perfectly in tune—but 
altogether the best choral singing was heard in these works, 
in the late Dr, Charles Wood's Dirge for Two Veterans (in 
which the writing is so essentially vocal), and in Weelkes’ 
Six-Part Gloria. 

The new works were few. Mr. Edgar Bainton’s setting of 
John Donne’s Hymn to God the Father for chorus and 
orchestra was an imaginative work, but the imagination was 
more concerned with the discovery of new choral effects than 
with the simple content of the words. Indeed this fiery little 
poem sings its own music, and breaks under the burden of 
contrapuntal contention. Sir Walford Davies was happier 
in the choice of text. He has taken part of Spenser's Hymn 
of Heavenly Love and some words from St. John’s Gospel 
for his new choral work JTHigh Heaven's King. I heard 
the work immediately after the Beethoven Mass in D, and 
after being overwhelmed by the ecstasy of that mystic mind 
I could not find anything beyond worthiness and sincerity 
in Sir Walford Davies’ music. It is embarrassing to be asked 
to take a seat to watch a man at his private devotions. 

Basi, MAINE 
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THE CINEMA 


“LES MISERABLES” 


The Soul of Humanity, first portion of a new double-length 
French film based on Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables is to be 
seen this week and for a while to come at the Rialto, Coventry 
Street, W. 1. 

If there are others like myself who attempted but failed 
to read all the many volumes of the novel, they will be glad 
to see it potted on the screen—for potted it had to be. But 
itis a true, if condensed, version of that Gargantuan prose work. 
The film really does convey the spirit of Les Misérables, 
that monument to good deeds in a naughty world. It 
makes one shrink with the humiliated, starve with the hungry, 
and even recognize in the inhuman spy, Javert, a streak of 
magnificence-—the probity of a sincere villain. 

Perhaps a thought too little emphasis is given to Valjean’s 
theft of the loaf, which seems to me the most dramatically 
powerful incident in the long story, next to the gentle Bishop’s 
gift of candlesticks. Has memory cmbroidered the beauty 
of the loaf scene as it was in the original Les Misérables film, 
a dozen years ago? Other things, too, seem by contrast 
less good—the new Valjean less tremendous than the early 
one. But it may be we are accustomed to use less imagination 
now than in those early days. 

The Soul of Humanity has peculiarities common to most 
films made by the French, who have learnt little and forgotten 
nothing in technique. ft is diffuse and choppy, too much 
of an illustration, too little a motion-picture. The actors 
Above all their wigs and whiskers are too 
obviously false. But the film has its own strange power, 
and it is mercifully large in conception and dignified in 
Ints Barry. 


are too stagy. 


treatment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM STOCKHOLM 
| To the Editor of the Seprcraror.] 

Sir,—The success of the visit of the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess to America has overshadowed all else. A Ministry 
has fallen. The trial of an appalling murder case has come 
to its close. Big social and economic developments have 
arisen, But the royal visit to America has held more attention 
here than all other events combined. The Crown Prince is an 
outstanding figure in our national life, not merely because he 
is heir to the throne, but because he is a virile, active, strenu- 
ous personality. A year ago I aroused the laughter of some 
of my American friends by comparing him with Theodore 
Roosevelt. Maybe my friends would not laugh so whole- 
heartedly to-day. Everywhere in America (except, possibly, 
in Boston, where the arrangements seem to have been muddled) 
he came and he conquered. From the moment when Mayor 
Mitchell greeted him in New York City and from the day when 
he was received with full Republican honours in Washington 
at the opening of the John Ericsson Memorial, he has justified 
himself. Ile represents the new type of European kings. 
Those who knew what Prince Gustaf Adolf has done during 
the past few years in the daily life of the Swedish people, 
were least afraid of what America would think of him. And 
yet it comes as an encouragement to Sweden that America 
has acclaimed Sweden’s coming King as a real man, 

The visit served to call attention to the Swedish settlers in 
America. The first great batches of Swedes that went to the 
United States were religious idealists—fanaties, if you will— 
men and women who abandoned families, farms and friends 
for their faith. They wanted to be free, and believed that 
only in America could they find the freedom they desired, 
Following them came the large numbers of Swedes who were 
driven out by acute poverty. In America—I write as one 
who knows both America and Sweden—the Swedish settters 
were for a long time regarded as social inferiors. Even 
cultured Swedes who visited America sneered at them as mer 
clodhoppers, peasants of poor type, no worthy representatives 
of their intellectual and aristocratic nation. Frederica 
Bremer’s book is proof of this. But to-day, less than two 
generations afterwards, the children of these peasants, blunt 
Sailormen and glum servant maids take places among the 


foremost intellectual leaders of America. If you search among 
the great jurists, the academic chiefs, the permanent officials 
in civic government, the editors of leading newspapers and the 
like, you will find that the Swedes have more than held their 
own. The Nordic characteristics that have made Sweden— 
honesty and hard work—have also made Swedish-America. 

The change in the Ministry passed off with compara- 
tively little notice abroad. The Sandler Social-Democratic 
Government was defeated early in June through various com- 
plex causes. The older aristocracy and the military clans 
were anguished by its policy of disarmament. The King 
himself shared their grief and regret, and did not hesitate to 
say so. The big business elements were antagonized by 
various social experiments, notably by the desire of the 
Government to make permanent the eight-hour day policy 
and by the schemes for the relief of the unemployed. The 
Ministry which has succeeded them does not amount to very 
much. The real struggle in Sweden is between the Conserva- 
tives and the Social-Democrats. The Social-Democrats here 
are more like the old English Liberals than Communist 
Socialists. There is little doubt but that the Social-Democrats 
will come back in real force before many years are over. 

Eeonomically, Sweden is doing not badly. Leaders of 
some industries would, I know, violently deny this. The 
iron trade is in a bad state, and one or two other of the old 
staple industries are none too prosperous. But, speaking 
generally, the country has gone through the worst and is 
moving forward to steadily growing prosperity. Sweden is 
an example of the benefits of financial rectitude. Soon after 
the Great War, the Government elected to put its finances 
on a gold basis. The bubble of artificial inflation was pricked. 
Many people and many firms lost heavily. (Trade was checked. 
While our neighbours, Denmark and Norway, were enjoying 
a spurious prosperity, thanks to the depreciation of their 
currency, Sweden was hard hit. But to-day, while Denmark 
and Norway are emerging from the doldrums, Sweden is 
standing firmly on her own feet. Swedish shipping and 
shipbuilding are recovering. Big specialist industries are 
going from prosperity to prosperity. The policy of sound 
currency, thorough scientific and technical training and 
conservative business methods pays. 

The most dreadful murder trial Sweden has known for 
many years, the Kreuger case, closed with a sentence of 
imprisonment for life on both the accused. The two men, 
Kreuger and von Arbin, the one a youthful degenerate, the 
other the cold-blooded villain of the piece, a member of one 
of the oldest families in Sweden, murdered the partner of von 
Arbin—Flyborg—by blowing him up in a taxi-cab with a 
heavy charge of dynamite. The trial revealed the existence 
of some corrupt elements. And yet, when it is all over, the 
impression left on one is of the essential soundness of the life 
of the Swedish people. One sees all around one here happy 
home life, kindly care for the children, good homes and an 
absence of sensational poverty, that give one good heart. 
Recently, I visited London. Within the first three hours I 
saw more appalling misery than I have witnessed in Stockholm 
in a year. 

The decision of the Riksdag not to exempt the Nobel 
Trustees from the terrific taxation they are now enduring has 
-aused general disappointment. The Swedish taxation that 
had to be paid by the Trust was in 1924, Kr. 602,000, or more 
than the amount paid in prizes. This has compelled it to 
postpone making certain awards and so to reduce the value 
of others that they only partly carry out the original intention 
of the founder. Nobel, the great maker of explosives, wanted 
to put the world’s super-men in a place where they need not 
worry about their daily bread. Had he had any idea that the 
Government would claim the most of his beneficence in taxa- 
tion he would—as he easily could—have arranged to place 
his investments in such a way that this would have been 
impossible. All the intellectual forces of Sweden have sup- 
ported the appeal to the Government to stay its hand. It has 
refused, for the moment, to do so, but this refusal is probably 
caused by the knowledge that a reorganization of the incidence 
of taxation is due, and that then the reform desired by the 
intelligentsia of the world may fittingly be accomplished. 
At all events, I hope so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT. 


Stockholm. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WORKERS AND PARTNERS 
[To the Editor of the Spec7Tator.]} 


Sir,—The best part of Mr. W. Howard 'Hazell's article in 
your issue of August 14th is its title, but the scheme he 
outlines scarcely gives effect to this. 

The proposal that employers might make it possible for 
their workmen to invest on specially easy terms in their 
employer's firm or company, if generally acted upon, is not 
likely to contribute much to the solution of our industrial 
difficulties. There is no widespread demand for such facilities 
and there are very good reasons why such demand as there 
is should not be eneouraged. 

Mr. Hazell gives away the whole of the case for workers’ 
financial interest in a business when he says that the proposal 
can only apply to companies where profits are being made : 
“the scheme is suitable for any company whose shares 
normally stand at a premium.’ How many companies can 
show an unbroken and progressive record of profits? And, 
even in the case of those which can, what guarantee is there 
that the record will continue for ever, dependent, as success 
often is, on the lifetime of one individual and on other cir- 
cumstances equally speculative ? 

The employer who encourages his workpeople to place 
their savings in the shares of the company for which they work 
is incurring a very grave responsibility, no matter how 
advantageous the terms he offers. Nine-tenths of the average 
workman’s capital is his labour and his skill. By becoming 
an employee he has already invested his life’s career in the 
business : shall he in addition put his hard-earned savings 
into it, thereby placing all his eggs in one basket? To do 
so is to stake everything he has—life and money—on the 
possible success of one speculative investment (and all indus- 
trial undertakings are speculative investments). 

In drawing attention to the widespread ignorance of the 
public on all investment matters Mr. Hazell is on safer ground. 
This is part of the general need for more light on simple 
Economics. Many agencies in the community exist to 
encourage thrift ; there are none which instruct a man in the 
more important matter of how to maintain the fruits of his 
thrift, i.e., how safely to invest and keep his money when 
he has saved it. 

Mr. Hazell says, rightly, that the workers desire to share 
in the prosperity of the business in which they work. I 
would rather express it that they desire to reap the fruits 
of their own labours. If, as individuals, they make savings 
in time or material, or increase output, they naturally wish, 
as individuals, to receive a part of the benefit. But they do 
not desire, and cannot afford, to take this benefit in the form 
of a tiny dividend on their practical holdings of some share 
capital which they hold with hundreds of other workers, 
good, indifferent, and bad. 

Nor does the average employer desire to remunerate his 
employees in this way, but wishes, if he is wise, to encourage 
individual merit. Let the worker strive his utmost for 
individual advancement, and let him be rewarded by increase of 
wages, as and when, he proves his worth, and by immediate 
bonus payments fer good work done. But Iet him shun all 
schemes for the investment of his savings in the concern 
by which he is employed. There is the Post Office Savings 
Bank, better still are National Savings Certificates, for the 
first few hundreds of his savings. After that there are the 
building societies in which he can get five per cent. There is 
life Assurance. And, a few years ago a co-operative society 
of investors was formed and registered under the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts. This invests its funds in the same way as 
the large Investment Trust companies: it divides them up 
among a very large number of different securities of all kinds 
connected with undertakings in every part of the world. 
Risks are thus spread over many baskets and each individual 
security may be of a semi-speculative or even speculative 
nature, but in the totality the capital is safe, just as it is in 
the case of a large insurance company. ‘The secicty already 
has many thousands of members chiefly among the working 
classes and other small investors, the amount of shares which 
any one member may hold being limited by law. The society 
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has paid dividends of seven per cent. per annum since jt 
foundation, which means that an investor who leaves hia 
capital to accumulate finds that it has doubled at the " 1 ~ 
about ten years. “a 

Apart from this there is, of course, the usual Stock Exchans 
system of investment but the workman must have heeiae 
a small capitalist before he should have dealings there vs 
that he may divide up his money into at least ten pole 
securities in order to spread his risks. The time has ne 
doubt come when the Government should simplify Stock 
Exchange procedure and reduce the costs of dealing in the 
interests of the small investor. In the United States, where 
securities are to bearer and the cost of stamp duty and com- 
mission far less than here, there are, perhaps, ten times as 
many working class capitalists as in this country.—I am. Sir 
&e., ; — 

Eric G. UNpERWoop. 

Overmead, Headington Hill, Nr. Oxford. 

[Although we are glad to publish this letter on an important 
subject, we believe that it is most desirable to give a hand- 
worker every sort of interest in the firm which employs him 
and investment is one way of doing so. The investment need 
not necessarily be money. Under the Valder scheme in New 
Zealand, for instance, the hand-worker is given Labour 
Shares. These shares yield a variable amount according to 
the fortunes of the firm, whereas the ordinary investor cannot 
draw more than a prescribed maximum dividend.— Ep 
Spectator. | . 


THE COAL DISPUTE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— Your “* News of the Week” remarks on the coal situation 
are to my mind entirely unjust to the Mining Association 
and most dangerous in their application. If your suggestions 
were carried out one result would be without doubt to rend 
the Conservative Party irremediably in twain, and make a 
present of the government of this country to the Socialists, 
very likely for years, Your remark as to Mr. Winston Churchil| 
being a * bonny fighter” is simply lamentable. What an 
atmosphere to recommend, to obtain a settlement ! 

To rivet a national agreement on the mineowners is to 
leave the future of their industry, and through coal, the 
future of every industry in this country at the mercy of 
Mr. Cook. Under national agreements how many g« neral 
coal strikes have we not had in the last few years? Who 
including the miners themselves, has reaped anything but 
disaster? You wish to pin the mineowners to the Report of 
the Commission. The miners’ leaders never have accepted the 
Report. The Government only accepted such a proportion 
as they thought proper. It is true that under duress, and to 
avoid a strike, the mineowners against their knowledge and 
experience agreed to national settlements. But the strike 
took place, with what disastrous results to industry generally 
are shown by the revenue returns. Why should the mine- 
owners be pilloried for retracing a step only taken to prevent 
what immediately occurred ? 

I have not, nor ever had, any interest in coal, but I have 
many friends interested in the leading British industries. 
So far as my knowledge goes, I do not know one who would 
not consider a settlement of this strike on the terms of national 
agreements as otherwise than disastrous. They have had 
enough experience in that direction already.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GRANVILLE FARQUHAR. 

Gwernyfed Park, Three Cocks, Breconshire. 

[We want peace and nothing but peace. Without it we 
shall all be ruined. When we referred to Mr. Churchill as a 
“bonny fighter’? we merely referred to his well-known 
temper and to the spirit with which he was evidently taking 
the field to try to break down the coal owners’ flat-negation. 
The phrase would indeed have been lamentable if we had 
used it to ingeminate the spirit of war in industry instead of 
the spirit of peace. It is just because we have the cause of 
peace, and also the future of the Unionist Party, so deeply 
at heart that we believe that the owners are doing 2 grave 
disservice to both. The settlement in the coal industry will 
set the tone and tune throughout other industries. We shall 
start upon a new career of constructive co-operation in 
industry or we shall have to deal with dissatisfaction and 
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sullenness which will fester later into new outbreaks. Our 
own experience in conversation is precisely contrary to that 
of Mr. Farquhar. The majority of persons with whom we have 
talked agree with the Government and regard a national 
settlement as necessary. It is surely not beyond the wit of 
statesmanship to gather up the various district settlements 
_against which, as such, we have not a word to say—into 
a national framework. If the Unionist Party cannot produce 
industrial peace along the lines which Mr. Baldwin has 
described over and over again, a present of the future will 
in our opinion be made to the Socialists. They will make 
hay of our national affairs and will be allowed to do so, not 
because many people desire anything of the sort, but because 
the Unionists will have failed to do what they set out to do. 
—ED. Spectator.] 

AND BRITISH HOUSEHOLD 

MANAGEMENT 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn—Mrs. Buell’s strictures on the letter of “ A Parson’s 
Wife’ show that she does not realize the conditions of 
household management in England. Our houses in country 
villages—obviously the ‘* Parson’s Wife” did not live in 
a town—-very seldom have the apparatus for central heating, 
often no gas or electricity, and therefore few ‘* contraptions ” 
for saving labour. As regards ‘** educating her children in 
the public schools and at the public expense,” it may or 
may not be a blot on English life that schools in country 
villages do not give the kind of education that the parson 
and his wife enjoyed and wish their children to enjoy ; but 
it is generally a fact, and no single clergyman can quickly 


AMERICAN 


alter it. 

In one respect “A Parson's Wife,” through leaving out 
unessentials, has laid herself open to misconception: the 
“dependant * to whom she entrusts her children was for 
some years on the staff of one of our greatest schools, and 
her experience and testimonials are such that I think even 
in America the arrangement would be allowed. Why it is 
made is the concern of herself and her employers, but if 
all the rooms in the house were shut up except seven or 

I am, Sir, &c., 

Tut DEPENDANT IN QUESTION. 


eight, it would not work. 


Kynmon writes: “ There are doubtless many American 
inventions which would lighten our domestic work. A trans- 
atlantic neighbour of mine, who lives a benighted life in 
England wheneyer he can, tells me that he hopes to run his 
American home with one servant, “ an electrician,” dumb if 
possible. Perhaps better class Europeans fed too luxuriously 
in years gone by, but the taxes we have imposed upon our- 
selves to pay our War debts to America preclude indulgence 
in this respect. I have noticed that those of my American 
friends, who are still alive (for most of them died young) 
without exception suffer from dyspepsia, and few of their 
charming wives are in vigorous health. Is it possible that 
the prepared and semi-prepared foods and central heating 
without ventilation can have anything to do with this? To 
carry trouble-saving methods to a logical conclusion, it would 
be an economy in every way ‘never to be born at all,’ and 
statistics show that this is the view held by the most imtel- 
lectual class in America. The average English person thinks 
in his crude way that so long as there are people who ate 
willing to share in a comfortable home, and for adequate 
remuneration to relieve him of the details of workaday life, 
no mechanical inventions can give him the comfort he gets 
with their help. When this help is absent, or cannot be paid 
for, the next best thing must be done, but to describe it as a 
pleasure is imaginative.” 

* Miss Mreapows ™ writes : ** Your American correspondent 
assumes, in telling you of conditions in the States, that her 
experience is the general one ; and this, of course, is not the 
case. After several years in England, I have lately been home 
(to America) and, far from finding my friends taking to smaller 
houses, I saw them, right and left, in bigger ones, keeping 
more*servants and living more comfortably in every way, 
And this, I thought, was natural, being due to the prosperity 
of the nation. Not all my friends were so fortunate. People 
of the professional classes are not, as a rule, prosperous ; for 
their incomes, but little increased, have not kept pace cither 


with the taxes or the cost of living. It is this class, and that 
of the small farmers, the better-paid working men, the young 
business men, just starting their homes, for whom our well- 
equipped little houses and tiny but convenient flats are being 
built. On the other hand, large and luxurious houses are 
springing up like mushrooms all over the land. Again, 
although all of us, English and American, surely, when we 
have to do so, wash out our own underwear, my own expe- 
rience at home did not show me that people had taken to 
doing so, apparently for the fun of it, in their bathrooms. 
Clothing seemed to be sent to the laundry in the usual way. 
But what I deprecate the most in my compatriot’s letter is its 
tone. She writes, although doubtless she does not mean it so, 
in a spirit of national superiority that is not only discourteous, 
but, when used in a letter for an English paper, most falsely 
founded.” 


LITTER 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—With reference to letters appearing in the Spectator 
upon “ Litter,” may I remind you that about ten vears 
ago you reprinted as a leaflet a letter that appeared in the 
Spectator, headed * Bury or Burn,” with reference to all 
litter, to keep the countryside clean. I bought a large 
number of them for distribution, and the Department of 
Education in the Parliament Buildings at Victoria, B.C., 
agreed to have them put up in the public schools of the 
province. Last June I happened to look in at one of our 
public schools for Chinese children during the fifteen minutes’ 
morning recess, and the teacher had sent the children to 
collect any paper or litter they might find on the streets 
near the school. I was delighted to find that this is 
occasionally done, not to keep the streets clean, but to train 
the children in habits of tidiness. May I suggest that you 
issue and advertise your “ Bury or Burn” sheets again ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK W. Gopsa., 
Victoria, British Columbia. 
August 22nd, 1926. 

[** Bury or Burn” was a leading article, not a letter, in 
the Spectator. Some time afterwards the writer of the 
article had the amusing experience of receiving from America 
a letter directed to * The President of the Bury or Burn 
Club.” Evidently there had been some romantic exaggera- 
tion (which we appreciated) in America. The writer of the 
article made one serious omission. He failed to remind 
his readers of the grave danger of burning refuse on dry 
commons or in dry woods. “ Bury or Take it Home” is 
really a safer motto.—Kp. Spectator.] 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 28th you publish letters from 
correspondents on “ Literary Coincidences” and perhaps 
you may find the following of interest. Both Gray and Cowper 
use the expression ** Pregnant with celestial fire.’ In Cowper's 
poem * Boadicea ” occurs the line, ‘* Such the Bard’s prophetic 
words, pregnant with celestial fire’*: and in Gray’s Elegy 
we read: ‘ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid Some heart 
I am, Sir, &e., 

C. B.C. 


once pregnant with celestial fire.” 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,— Under the above heading in this week’s issue a corres- 
‘it is more than probable that 
If so his attention must 


pondent justly remarks that 
Macaulay had read Volney’s Ruins.” 
have been arrested by the noble passage commencing * Qui 
sait si sur les rives de la Seine, de la Tamise.”’ Moreover, it is 
very unlikely he did not know, in 1840, that the idea had then 
recently been made commonplace by incorporation in a 
popular novel (Frank Mildmay, 1829). Captain Marryat 
placed his traveller on Primrose Hill to survey the ruins of 
London. Macaulay went back to the river with Volney, but 
ijt is probable that he no more thought of plagiarism than if 
he had been paraphrasing a proverb. He might have been 
vastly amused to-day at the ascription to him, by all sorts 
and conditions of writers, of originality in the matter.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. B. Barrett, 
New Malden. 
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[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
3irn,—That Macaulay’s New Zealander was not a literary 
coincidence but a plagiarism you will, I think, regard as 
established by Abraham Hayward in the following passage 
in his Essay on The Pearls and Mock Pearls of History: ** The 
embryo of Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander has been dis- 
covered in a letter from Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, * At last 
some curious traveller from Lima will visit England and give 
a description of the ruins of St. Paul's like the editions of 
Baalbee and Palmyra.’ The New Zealander first came upon 
the stage in 1840, in a review of Ranke’s History of the Popes ; 
but the same image in a less compact shape was employed by 
Lord Macaulay in 1824, in the concluding paragraph of a 
review of Mitford’s Greece.’—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. Gienny. 
Whitfield, Battledown, Cheltenham. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—As to literary coincidences, it is curious how good 
judges will differ as to whether resemblances are merely 
accidental or otherwise. I have noticed what appears to me 
at least something more than an accidental resemblance 
between a well-known passage in Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam’ 
Ixxxviii, and Lucian’s Nigrines 35, 36, Jacobitz’s edition. 
The idea is the same in both writers : intellectual competition, 
aiming at an ideal, is compared to archery :— 
** When one would aim an arrow fair ; 

But send it slackly from the string ; 

And one would pierce an outer ring, 

And one an inner here and there 

And last the master bowman, he, 

Would cleave the mark.” 

The corresponding passage in Lucian is :— 

““ The speech borne along with sure aim, clove, so to speak, the 
soul itself. ... There are many archers in life with their quivers 
full of various theories ; but all don’t shoot straight. Some draw 
the string too hard and let go their arrows with unnecessary force. 
They aim right, but their arrows don’t remain on the mark. They 
pass right through at and leave only a gaping wound in the soul. 
Others again from weakness don’t even reach the mark, but 
being sent slackly from the string fall mid-way. ... But the good 
archery (master-bowman). .. .”’ 

The passage is too long to be fully cited, but the resemblance 

will, I think, be apparent. A friend whose judgment is more 

experienced than mine thinks Tennyson had not the passage 

from Lucian in his mind. I think he had read the passage. 

—I am, Sir, &e., A. A. Burp. 
Galbally Rectory, Co. Limerick. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—-I thought it was settled long ago that the father of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander was one of the travellers ** From 
the Blue Mountains, or Ontario’s Lake,” who view the 
desolution of ruined London in Mrs. Barbauld’s poem ** 1811.” 
That poem was well-known in its day, and can hardly have 
escaped Macaulay's early appetite for literature. It provoked 
what Crabb Robinson called a ** very coarse”, review in the 
Quarterly.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. A. B. 

|Mrs. Barbauld predicted that some day a traveller from 
the Antipodes would stand on a broken arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge and look upon the ruins of St. Paul’s.—Ep. Spectator. | 


STATE TRADING IN AUSTRALIA 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sirx,— Australia is full of lessons and I prophesy that the 
group of M.P.’s on a tour “ down under ” will hear something 
about State trading and the losses which, like a flood, are 
apt to sweep upon the taxpayer. Here are some figures. 
The Commonwealth Shipping Line, Australia’s Labour 
Government’s experiment, lost £593,879 in the year ending 
March 3ist, 1925. The State Butchery, the State Cannery, 
the State Vish Supply, and the State Hotel throw light on 
the difficulties of State trading, though they appear to have 
made a certain measure of profit. 

The Commonwealth Oil Refineries which were set up to 
embarrass private enterprise made a loss of £53,000 last year. 
It is interesting to observe that the capital subscribed by the 
Commonwealth Government was actually found out of money 
borrowed in London! I note also that the Australian public 


debt works out at a figsre of £166 per head of population as 
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compared with Canada’s £52. Labour's lavish bx haviour 

in Australia and the persistent attack upon private ent< rprise 

as in the case of shipping and oil, sets many of us pondering. 

I am, Sir, &c., Lesniz Kapacip, 
21 Haversiock Hiil, Chalk Farm, N.W. 1. 


STONE FOR 
MONUMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,— There have at times appeared in some of our principal 
newspapers articles and correspondence on the question 
whether local stone or marble should be used for churchyard 
monuments. This interest has doubtless been aroused by 
the report of the special committee appointed by the British 
Institute of Industrial Art to enquire into the present position 
of monumental art in Great Britain. <A similar attitude on 
the question cited characterizes both this report and the 
newspaper comments and the opinions of their correspondents, 
namely, that of encouraging the use of local stones at the 

expense of marble. 

The chief objection to white marble, expressed most aptly 
in the committee’s report and in the Times leading article 
of April 8th, appears to be that it is artistically unsuitable in 
an English churchyard or cemetery, or, to quote the com- 
mittee’s report, that * it is not well suited to harmonize with 
the subdued tones of the English sky and natural surround. 
ings” (p. 12). This, of course, is a very sound objection, 
As it is an attitude that is more concerned with the country 
churchyard than the city cemetery, L will concentrate on that, 
All will agree that the desirable effect in a churchyard is that 
the monuments shall be of the same stone as the church, so 
that, all weathering similarly, a beautiful harmony is achieved. 
To realize this would mean reviving many Gk? quarry industries 
for the sole purpose of ensuring that monuments in certain 
churchyards shall be of the same stone as the church that 
has in most instances stood for centuries. 
out of the question. Resource then can be had to those 
English building stones in present use that are the most 
suitable for this purpose, such as Portland, Hopton Weod, 
Blue Pennant-and Hornton. The soft hues of these stones 
will certainly harmonize with the grey walls of an old church 
better than will white marble. Thus it may be concluded 
that in considering landscape effect only, local and softer hued 
English stones should be preferred to white marble; but 
there are yet two. other aspects of the subject equally 
important : the personal sentiment of those who erect the 
memorial, and the aestheiie value of the memorial considered 
in itself. 

The sentimental preference for white marble is naturally 
very strong.: During the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, when many Protestants objected to the use of the 
Cross symbol, because they considered it hostile to the spirit 
of the reformers who held that its use was abused by Roman 
Catholies, J. H. Markland, writing on Churches and Memorials, 
notes with satisfaction the revival of its use * in the churchyard 
of Tor Mohun in Devonshire, in a monument, placed by a 
clergyman to the memory of his daughter, which consists of 
a small and simple cross of pure white marble placed upon a 
black marble pedestal” (4th edition, 1847, p. 188). Well, 
that phrase, “* pure white marble,” and the picture it is meant 
to convey express excellently the sentiment that attends 
its choice. That white marble is a symbol of spiritual purity 
is fairly strongly rooted in most people's minds, especially 
when they are thinking of funerals and monuments. And 
further, whiteness, according to the early Christian notion 
like the cross on the coffin, is supposed to be a protection from 
malignity or evil intent. Nesse, writing in 1680, in his Church 
History, says that ** God chequered his providence with the 
black of Misery and the white of Mercy” (p. 110). That 
sentiment will be quite suflicient to prompt many people to 
choose a tombstone as white as can be obtained. It is of 
interest to observe that it was the custom among the Romans 
to keep a white stone to commemorate an endearing or 
propitious event. 

Aesthetically considered, without relation to their sur- 
roundings, Sicilian and statuary marbles are 
admiited to be superior to all other sculptural materials, as 
they afford an unrivalled scope for subtlety and delicacy of 
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carving. A broader technique is required for English stones, 
which in a limited space is a disadvantage inasmuch as it is 
impossible to represent religious symbols so precisely and 
delicately. I must make an exception of Hopton Wood 
Limestone, the upper beds of which, by reason of the presence 
of igneous rock, have recrystallized and become a marble 
This is perhaps the chief rival of white marble, and a fair 
comparison of the two materials for sculptural purposes was 
afforded in last year’s Academy, Mr. Schilsky’s bust of Earl 
Beatty (No. 1241) and Mr. Reid Dick’s bust of Mrs. Bessemer 
(No. 1275) being made of Hopton Wood. But I doubt that 
this fawn coloured, shell-marked marble will appeal, even for 
external work, to the same extent as the white crystalline 
surface of statuary or Sicilian. 

The subject has, therefore, three principal aspects, one 
by which local or the softer hued English stones should be 
preferred, and the others by which marble should have 
preference. After a few years when marble has weathered, 
the objection to it has less weight, for in about twenty years 
marble and Portland stone become so alike that the 
unpractised eye will experience a difficulty in distinguishing 
them. Its startling whiteness when first erected might be 
subdued by adopting the custom of the Athenians of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c., who toned their gravestones 
of Pentelican and Parian marble with a soft greyish yellow 
colour. In face of these opposing arguments, which I have 
endeavoured to state fairly, it seems to me that the scales 
are almost evenly balanced, so were it not wise to leave the 
individual freedom of choice ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD WHITTICK, 

Grenville House, Brunswick Square, W.C.1. 


“COMRADE JILL” 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 
Sir,—In your notice of my book Comrade Jill you say * In 
the first chapters the scene is apparently set for a revolutionary 
outbreak . . . then the author seems to tire of the whole 
theme.” Is this quite fair? An author must, of course, 
accept in silence the praise or blame of the critic, but must 
he submit to a misstatement of fact? The revolutionary 
outbreak (or a general strike carried to extreme lengths) is 
the theme of the entire story, and it is not until the last chapter 
that it is * called off.’ It is my honest belief that such a 
strike will again be attempted. I also think there will be 
a great religious revival in the early future. The warring of 
these two propositions forms the background of my story. 
My ideas may be wrong, but I am surely entitled to protest 
against the suggestions that I tire of a theme that I regard 


very seriously.—I am, Sir, &c., Herserr ADAMS, 
19 Arthur Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
{Our reviewer writes: ** I merely recorded the impression 


made on me by the story and a reviewer can do no more. 
The author seemed to me to transfer his interest from the 
revolution to the kidnapping of Jill and her escape from an 
asvlum.””°——Eb. Spectator. ] 


THE WESTMINSTER CAMPANILE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,--I wonder whether any of your readers could tell me 

whether the campanile of the fine Westminster Cathedral is 

slightly out of the perpendicular. <A friend told me that it was, 

and I must say that when we looked at it together from the 

Green Park it did seem so. Yet I am disinclined to believe it. 

It is very easy for the eve to be deceived.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LONDONER, 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Srecratonr.] 

Sra.--In your review of Mr. Ford’s To-day and To-morrow, 
September llth, p. 384, you state that “there are only 
twenty-three millions of stationary horsepower on earth.” 

The Report of the Water-power Committee of the Conjoint 
Board of Scientific Societies credits the world’s factories, 
including electric lighting and street railways (of which the 
generating stations are “stationary ’) with seventy-five 
millions of horse-power. The moving horse-power, including 
railways and shipping, are credited with a further forty-five 
million, 

The available (but little utilized) water power of the world 


is not far short of 200 million horse-power (World Power, 
January, 1925).—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Meares, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Member of the World Power Conference). 
Elsiowe, Jenner Road, Guildford. 


POETRY 
PAESTUM 


VesticE of long decay 
Proudly these pillars wear ; 
Sailors no longer pray 
Neptune their keel to bear 
Over the waves to Athens or Corinth sailing away. 
Snapdragon springs from the wall, 
Out of the cornice a fern ; 
Hurrying sea-gulls eall, 
Inland the sea-winds turn, 
Tear at the weeds and through the roofless temple mourn | 


Still the blue water before, 
Unchanging hills behind ; 
But, sea-drift left on the shore 
Out of the ocean of mind, 
Neptune’s temple looms from a dream we dream no more. 
Women are bowed afield, 
But not in Demeter’s corn, 
And herds their fatlings yield, 
But not to Pan are they born, 
Sails go tilting afar; the temple stands forlorn. 
A mower mows in the fen, 
An anvil tinkles on, 
Forging a scythe... but then, 
After the gods are gone, 
Anvil and scythe remain to the toiling race of men. 
W. Force STrabD, 











THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


The Museum Galleries invite 
inspection of their studios, where 
may be seen Original Oil Paint- 
ings of famous Masters, Water- 
Colour Drawings by Tatton 
Winter, R.B.A., Dr. Donald, 
Edward King, and others; also 
a large number of Engravings 
in Mezzotint and Stipple by 
leading Engravers after Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Greuze, Frans Hals, Vermeer, 
Etty, etc.; also original Etch- 
ings by leading Artists. Please 
write for illustrated prospectuses 
to be sent to you. 
53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 
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MR. KIPLING RENDERS AN ACCOUNT 


[Copyricnr IN THE UnireD SraTes OF AMERICA BY THE New York Times.] 


Debits and Credits. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
net. ) 

Mr. Kirtrinc’s new volume will be a source of satisfaction 
and a strong defence to his admirers throughout the English- 
speaking world, and, indeed, throughout the world in general 
—for what land is not full of his labours in the field of letters ? 
At the same time the new book, though it has one or two 
stories that reach the highest standard in his art, cannot 
be ranked as one of his great achievements. This will not 
matter to his loyal admirers, among whom I class myself, 
but it must be noted in any sincere review. 

The essential thing about Debits and Credits is the proof 
it offers that Mr. Kipling still writes in the old way and on 
the old themes, and with as much verve and penetration 
as ever. The times have changed, especially in the realms 
of fiction, but Mr. Kipling has made no attempt to adapt 
his art to the new models or to look at the world with new 
eyes. At first sight to say this may seem to imply want 
of elasticity of mind, and of ability to appreeiate and under- 
stand the new ways: but I have no such critical intent. 
On the contrary, I hold that Mr. Kipling has done well to 
give his heart its old rights and not to attempt to follow 
the fashions, and, like the plausible tradesman, to say, “I 
ean show you the new season’s goods as well as any literary 
commercial establishment in this country.” Such an attitude 
is all very well for the journalist or for the writer who does 
not feel that he has any special message to mankind but 
is prepared to give the public what it wants with the latest 
trimmings. It would have been as unbecoming, and in the 
end as hopeless, a task for Mr. Kipling to have attempted 
this as it would have been, say, for Carlyle at the end of his 
life to have roared like the young lions of the ‘seventies or 
’eighties, or for Browning in his old age to have met the 
public demand for the “sugared sonnets” and Ballades 
of the writers who were inspired by the Rossetti, Swinburne 
and Morris tradition. Mr. Kipling has wisely chosen to 
make no attempt to be other than himself. He gives the 
world of his best, and does not attempt to set his sails to 
catch the winds and cross-currents of air which are now 
blowing. 

A vast field of endeavour is covered in the present volume 
as in those of former times. In “ Enemies to Each Other” 
Mr. Kipling deals in true Eastern fashion with the Creation. 
Allah, Eblis, the Archangel Azrael, Adam and Eve all play 
their parts. I shall not attempt to unravel the delightful 
story, but there is great fascination in the narration of how 
Adam wakes from his sleep and finds “‘our Lady Eve” 
beside him. Dryden tried something of the same sort in 
his opera, The Age of Innocence, but his figures were very 
much stiffer and, if I may use a hibernianism, showed the 
peruke and the flowered petticoat peeping through the 
primaeval nudities. The story of “ that crude apple which 
diverted Eve” and of all the woes that followed has 
a delightful, original, and thoroughly Kiplingesque touch. 
When the Mole heard the Divine Command of Expulsion 
it occurred to that sly and subterranean beast that he would 
play the part of a private detective on the unhappy and 
ejected couple. Therefore he followed our Forefather and 
his august Consort under the earth and watched them in 
their affliction and “their abjection and their misery.” 
When he returned from his criminal investigation duties 
the Mole was told by the Guardians of the Gate that Adam 
and Eve could by no means escape the curse of misery that 
had been placed upon them. To this the Mole replied that 
he had scen them, and that they had escaped :— 


** It was answered: ‘ Declare thy observation.’ The Mole said : 
* The enemées to each other have altogether departed from Thy 
worship and Thy adoration. Nor are they in any sort enemies to 
each other, for they enjoy together the most perfect felicity, and 
moreover they have made them a new God.’ It was answered : 
* Declare the shape of the God.’ The Mole said : ‘ Their God is of 
small stature, pinkish in colour, unclothed, fat and smiling. They 
lay it upon the grass and, filling its hands with flowers, worship it 
and desire no greater comfort.’ It was answered: * Declare the 
name of the God.’ The Mole said: ‘ Its name is Quabil (Cain), 


and I testify upon a sure observation that it is their God and their 
Uniter and their Comorter.’ ” 


In Debits and Credits we have also stories of action and war 
as for example, “Sea Constables: A Tale of ’15,” while in 
““The Bull that Thought,” Mr. Kipling deals with a case of 
animal psychology. In “ The Wish House ” he depicts a con. 
fabulation between two old working women. [I shall not 
spoil the tale by an attempted summary ; but it is full to the 
brim of those elemental passions and duties which Mr, 
Kipling likes to depict in the homeliest, or the most savage, 
settings. It is a story of cancer. 

“ The Janeites ” will delight all lovers of Jane Austen. It 
is in form part of a series of Masonic war stories, though in 
itself it has little or nothing to do with the War. The narrator 
is a man who waits in a small Artillery mess and tells of a very 
peculiar form of inner Freemasonry which he heard there 
discussed. The secret society business which he tells us he 
heard the officers discuss turned upon “a secret society 
woman” called Jane :— 

*““* She was the only woman I ever ‘eard ’em say a good word 

for. ’Cordin’ to them Jane was a none-such. I didn’t know then 
she was a Society. Fact is, [ only ’ung out ‘arf an ear in their 
direction at first, on account of bein’ under instruction for mess-duty 
to this Macklin man.’ ”’ 
The Secret Society of Janeites was, of course, formed of wor- 
shippers of Jane Austen. No wonder that General Tilney, 
“Lady Catherine De Bugg,” and Miss Bates get into the 
messman’s head as part of the ritual of a new Masonry. UIti- 
mately the creations of Miss Austen get mixed up with the 
battery. Such names as the Reverend Collins, General Tilney, 
and Lady Catherine De Bugg are chalked up on the guns by 
the messman. The story most adroitly ends by the mess- 
sergeant managing to get himself into an over-full ambulance 
train by saying to a Sister, ‘“‘ Only make Miss Bates there 
stop talkin’ or Ill die.”” That soon opens the door to him, 
The question, “* D’ you know what you're sayin’ ?”’ from the 
nurse meets with the reply, ‘“‘ Course I do, an’ if you knew 
Jane you'd know too.” The poem that closes the incident is 
** Jane’s Marriage,”’ which will please all Janeites, even though 
it cannot be classed among Mr. Kipling’s happiest efforts in 
the same genre. 

**On the Gate: A Tale of °16” is a rollicking story, but 
with plenty of good and wise intent. St. Peter, who has just 
come off the gate for a rest, engages in a conversation with 
Death, who remarks to him, ** One does the best one can with 
the means at one’s disposal.” But, like many great men who 
get off the office stool for a rest, all sorts of appeals are brought 
to him in what should have been his “ secure hour ”’ :— 


“*What is it now?’ He turned to a prim-lipped Seraph who 
had followed him with an expulsion-form for signature. St. Peter 
glanced it over. ‘ Private R. M. Buckland,’ he read, ‘ on the charge 
of saying that there is no God. That all ?’ 

‘He says he is prepared to prove it, sir, and—according to the 
Rules——’ 

‘If you will make yourself acquainted with the Rules, you'll 
find they lay down that ‘the fool says in his heart, there is no 
God.’ That decides it ; probably shell-shock. Have you tested his 
refloxes ?’ 

‘No, sir. He kept on saying that there-——— 

‘Pass him in at once! Tell off some one to argue with him and 
give him the best of the argument till St. Luke’s free. Anything 
else ?’” 


I have but one more word to say. Why should not Mr. 
Kipling give us another volume of historical sketches suc: as 
we get in Puck of Pook’s Hill? I long to hear Mr. Kipling’s 
account of Charles II, William III, Queen Anne, Robert 
Walpole and Chatham; and I feel quite confident that he 
will have no difficulty in inventing the appropriate 
*“*machinery,” as Pope would have called it, for such an 
heroic epic. 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 





NEXT WEEK 
In the Light of the Past, a review by Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, of The Pedigree of the Human Race, 
by Dr. Wilder, and On the Trail of Ancient Man, by 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews. 
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§ FICTION 
The Beadle The Comedians 





PAULINE SMITH LOUIS COUPERUS 
The long expected novel by the author of The Little Karoo A story, by the famous Dutch novelist, of life in Rome during 
will be published on 16th September. 75. 6d. net the last years of Domitian’s tyranny. 75. 6d. net 


Styrbiorn The Strong Adam’s Daughter 


E. R. EDDISON JOHN CARRUTHERS 
A dramatic story of the Vikings by the author of The Worm ‘An exceptionally engrossing and brilliant study. ‘The 
Ouroboros. With decorations by Keith Henderson. whole novel challenges comparison with any I have read 
; I j 
75. 6d. met (Ready 23rd September). this year.’ Daily Graphic 75. 6d. net 


The Story Series 
The following are the first volumes of a new series aiming at encouraging the writing and reading of first rate short stories* 
Write to the Publishers for a complete list of further volumes to be ready this autumn. 


Highland Annals The Grace of Lambs 


OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN [ANUEL KOMROFF 

* A book to recommend—cheerful for the cheery, cheering * Pieces that will linger in the reader’s memory and serve to 

for the glum, sparkling, thoughtful, invigorating.’ Maz- convince us that this author is one of whom much may be 
' chester Guardian. 75. 6d. net expected.’ Times Lit. Sup. 75. 6d. net 


Married Life In Our Time 


EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY ERNI EMINGWAY 
finest of last year’s books, readers will remember For people who are still absorbed in the human drama and 
Viennese Med/ey. \ts author is even more successful in this are curious about men and women’s ways. 6s. met (Ready 


volume of ri stories.” G.K.’s Weekly 75. Od. net 23rd September). 


§ GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Laburnum Branch The Midnight Court 
NAOMI MITCHISON Etcetra 


‘Everyone voung will welcome these poems. ‘The whole ; , , 
Everyon Be: i I Merriman and by Denis M 


: ee . lotta ['wo poems by Brian “7 
book is a shining escape from the platitudinous and dull.’ Si “aaa nage a age 
Saturday Review 55. net translated from the Gaelic by Percy Arland Ussher. With 

OGlIUS ae ra ee >?° 


an introduction by W. B. Yeats. 65. met. 


The Great God Brown 
EUGENE O'NEILL 
The latest volume of O’Neill’s plays in the uniform edition of 


Are the Jews a Race? 


KARL KAUTSKY 


his works, including The Fountain and The Dreamy Kid. Translated from the German and revised in the light of 
75. 6d. net recent developments in Palestine. gs. met 
, . 
The Travellers’ Library 
A new series of copyright works published at 33.64. cach in a very attractive format. Ten volumes are now ready; ten more 
| be published before Christmas. Among the authors represented are Ambrose Bierce, Ernest Bramah, Samuel Butler, A. E. 


Coppard, W. H. Davies, Laurence Housman, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Sinclair Lewis, Percy Lubbock, Arthur Machen, 
Arthur Mason, H. L. Mencken, James Harvey Robinson and H. G. Wells. Write for a complete list. 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 


Announce 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 


New Novel 


THE OLD BRIDGE 


7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Locke has neyer drawn a more natural company of 

people, nor one that has proved itself on the whole more 

lovable and sympathetic.,.—ARTHUR WAUGH in 
The Daily Telegraph. 





A finely illustrated edition of 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


With 16 illustrations in colour by Hamzen Carr and an 
introduction by Sir E. Dentson Ross, K.C.I.E. Limited 
to 3,000 numbered copies. £1 1s. net. 


A New Papé Book 
THAIS 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 


With 12 illustrations in photogravure and many decora- 

tions in black-and-white by Frank C. Pape. Uniform 

with the same artist’s illustrated edition of “ Penguin 
Island.” 16s, net. 


Conversations with Anatole France 


By NICOLAS SEGUR. Translated, with an introduction 
by J. Lewis May. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A book which enables us to hear once more the winged words 

and the very intonation of the living voice.”—Morning Post. 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, 


Fersen and Barnave 


| Edited, with a Foreword, by O. G. pe HEIDENSTAM. 
Translated by Wuyirrep StrepHeNs and Mrs. WI -rrip 
Jackson. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





The Letters of George Eliot 


Selected and edited, with an 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Uniform with 
Jane Austen.” 6s. net. 


The Voyage of the “ Dayspring” 
Being the Journal of the late Sir John Hawley Glover, 
R.N., G.C.M.G., together with some account of the Expe- 
dition up the Niger River in 1857. yy A Cc. SG. 
HASTINGS, author of “Nigerian Days.” With an 
introduction by Lapy Grover, and 21 illustrations from 

photographs, 12s. 6d. net. 


introduction, by R. 
“The Letters of 


John Company 


By SIR WILLIAM FOSTER, C.I.E. A comprehensive 

history of the East India Company from its modest begin- 

ning in 1601 to its supercession in 1858 by the British 
Government. 12s. 6d. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST 
| The Marquis de Bolibar By LEO PERUTZ 


- wonderfully well done.” 
-—Daily Express. 


| e . 

| Night of Peril By HORACE BLEACKLEY 
A splendid crook mystery story. 

Joykin By MICHAEL ARABIAN 


all the glamour and sordidness of its 
who frequent them, 


“An extraordinary book . . 


London of to-day with 


night clubs and of the various types 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. —— 



































ROBERT HOLDEN 


Holden’s First 
Novel Competition Result 


The prize has been awarded to 
Mr. PETER HASTINGS 


for his novel 


“S.P.Q.R.” 


The Judges were unanimous in their decision. To 
quote from one of their reports:—** Rome of the 
later Czesars—post-Augustan Rome—is realized 
and pourtrayed with remarkable certainty, full- 
ness, and richness. The author's knowledge of 
the period is unerring, and his English is good: 
smooth, direct, yet restrained; his sense of style 
admirable. The construction of the book is 
excellent: it is all-of-a-piece; a whole. The tale 
develops easily, naturally: there is no forcing 
apparent anywhere. The effect achieved is 
achieved without conscious effort. | feel able to 
prophesy a bright future for it.” 

NOW IN THE PRESS. 


Publication date will be announced shorél y 








Other Autumn Publications 
FICTION 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 Net 

DUST ON THE WIND. By C. A. Nicnorson 
(author of “ The Dancer's Cat"). 

SALTED ALMONDS. By 3 A. T. Lioyp (author 
of “ Eros"). 

NEIGHBOURS. By Ciavpe Hoverron.' 

HERE AND OTHERWHERE. By Vernon Knowirs 
(author of “ Beads of Coloured Days "’). 


TOPPER: An Improbable Adventure. By 


THorNeE SMITH. 





THIS IMPASSIONED ONLOOKER. By Mars. 
Bripcir Patmore. 
GENERAL 
CONFESSIONS OF AN ACTOR. py Jons 
BARRYMORE, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10/6 Net 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. py c w 
Jounson, C.M.G. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8/6 Net. 

THE FORTUNE PLAYBOOKS. | Edited by G. B. 
Harrison, M.A, 

Crown 8vo. Cloth back, paper sides. 5/- Net each. 

1. EVERYMAN IN HIS HUMOUR. By BEN Jonson. 

2. THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE. By 


Beaumont Hans. FLETCHER. 
3. FRIAR BACON. By Rosert Greene. 
4. THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Tuomas Dexxer. 


ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD., 
31 Gower Street, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the 


{For the next six weeks we shall publish each week a free 
The series, containing the most 


of the ex-German Emperor. | 
is appearing in Great Britain only in the Spectator. | 
Methuen’s.| 

CuHarTEer I, 


MY CHILDHOOD AND MY PARENTS. 


OsporNe is the scene of my earliest distinct recollections. 
Vivid to me even now is the personality of my grandfather, 
‘the Prince Consort. He took a great deal of notice of his 
eldest little grandson, and used to like dandling me in a table 
napkin. He died in 1861 : this must therefore have happened 
on a visit paid by my parents to the British Court between 
June and August in that year. I was then two and a half. 

Clearer still are my memories of my second stay in England, 
‘which took place in March of the year 1863, on the occasion 
of the marriage of my uncle, afterwards Edward VII. I was 
dressed in kilts for the ceremony in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and still recall my delight in the blue cloaks of the 
Knights of the Garter, and the deep impression made on me 
by the music of the Horse Guards, especially by the drum, 
fastened on one man’s back and there struck by another, and 
by the beauty of the Wedding March from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. ‘The performance was rather long for a child’s 
patience : when my Uncle Leopold (later Duke of Albany) told 
me not to fidget, I drew the little dirk belonging to my Highland 
outfit—an incident about which I was greatly teased in later 
years. 

No special incidents marked my next visit to Osborne in the 
summer of 1864, and it has consequently become part of my 
general childish memory of England, to which I shall return. 


MinirARyY Memories or BERLIN. 

The memory of any child born in Berlin must be tinged with 
a military colour. It was impossible to think of the capital of 
Prussia without soldiers and regimental bands. The midday 
changing of the guard was part of the picture of the city. So- 
called church parades still took place on Sunday in my child- 
hood. The garrison parade in Berlin occupied both sides of 
**Unter den Linden,” the infantry taking the south side, the 
cavalry, on foot, the north. My grandfather took the salute 
at the Opera Place: a spectacle which the princesses of the 
royal house used to watch from the windows of their palace, 
where a window was likewise reserved for us children, 

I can still recall watching the splendid Austrian regiments 
which took part in the war with Denmark march by the 
windows of the Crown Prince’s palace in the year 1864. Pare 
ticularly fine was the appearance of the Hungarian Infantry 
Regiment, King of Prussia No. 24 (known as the Prussian 
Foot), then commanded by my grandfather, with their snow 
white coats and pale blue breeches. When, shortly after my 
accession, I became commander of the regiment, I presented it 
with an oil painting of my grandfather taking the salute in the 
In the World War they especially 
distinguished themselves before Lemberg. 

While my father was fighting in the 1866 war, my little 


Opera House Square. 


brother Sigismund was taken from us. This loss was a heavy 
blow to my parents, and one which they never got over. 
My father’s coming home at the end of the war is still vivid 
in mv mind: we were at Heringsdorf, on the Baltic, and I 
had to say a poem to him, referring to Sigismund’s death, 
Later we all went to Erdmannsdorf in the Riesengebirge, 
where my mother had established a hospital for German and 
Austrian wounded. There we saw the troops returning from 
Austria, among them the Fusilier battalion of the Royal 
Grenadiers, whose flag she crowned with laurels; and, in 
September, after our return, T saw vietorious troops pass for 
the second time along the Via Triumphalis of the city. 


Such were my earliest impressions. 
My Fatruer’s Ipeaus, Pourrics AND CHARACTER. 


My father lives in the mind of his own and of succeeding 
or of Koéniggriitz and Worth who helped 
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EX-GERMAN 


EMPEROR 


supplement to the Spectator continuing this autobiography 
interesting and important portions of ‘* My Early Life” 


Later in the year the booi: will be published in full by Messrs, 


to forge Germany's Imperial crown; as the amiable and 
popular Crown Prince ; and, as Emperor, in the brief reign 
that followed his long waiting, touched with a sort of tragic 
radiance, as the man of sorrows, who bore with noble fortitude 
sufferings that carried him off before his time. 

I cannot remember a time when he was not a passionate 
believer in the idea of Germany and an enthusiast for the 
creation of a new German Empire. As a boy I always regarded 
it as a special favour to be allowed by him to look at Bock’s 
splendid book on the German Treasures of the Holy Roman 
Empire. It was so big that I had to spread it out on the floor, 
and I was never tired of looking at the pictures, which my 
father would explain as he squatted beside me on the ground, 
When the great year 1870 brought the fulfilment of his dreams 
within sight, he got Counts Stillfried, Harrach and Seckendorff 
to make designs for the insignia of the new Empire. He had 
no use for that of the Master of the Ceremonies, but had the 
water-colour sketches of the other two hung 


S 


up in the ante- 
“not approved” under 
under Harrach’s, which, 
characteristically, was more mediaeval in feeling. To my 


chamber of his workroom, writing 
Seckendorff's crown, and * good” 


father, the new German Empire was a continuation of the 
mediaeval, the Emperor the successor of Charlemagne. 

It is common knowledge that my father was more or less 
a Liberal in polities ; 
States, a centralist; and, in foreign affairs, inclined to 
England rather than to Russia. 
developed these ideas in action if his reign had been longer I 
I do not believe it. 


so far as concerned relations with the 
Whether he would have 


cannot say. His was a deeply religious 
nature. 


and often took me with him to service in the Cathedral. I 


Ife frequently took part in my religious instruction, 


always noticed that such hours were uncommonly congenial 
to him. In his extreme tolerance and genuine respect for 
other creeds he followed the traditions of our house: at the 
same time he never concealed his own Protestantism. 

My father’s goodness of heart amounted to tenderness, 
and even to softness. He had the most genuine sympathy 
with any and every form of suffering. Kindly and friendly 
in personal relations, he was full of jokes and a great tease. 
At the same time he was an authoritarian in his bones, and 
not too tolerant of opposition. A sort of presentiment of his 
terrible fate seems to have visited him. He was subject to 
fits of depression, and what he used, laughing at himself, to 
eall ** Weltsehmerz.”’ 
in the ‘seventies, that he would never rule: 
would skip a generation. My tutor told me of this long after 
the words still held the tragic echo of the 


Jn such a mood he said to Hinzpeter, 


the succession 


my father’s death : 
doom that was to translate them into actuality. 


My Moruer: Her many INTERESTS AND Guprts. 


My mother was a much more complex character. Endowed 
with a keen and penetrating intelligence, and by no means 
devoid of humour, she had a remarkable memory, and a 
singularly well informed and cultivated mind. A woman of 
unwearied energy, she was passionate, impulsive, argumenta- 
Hinzpeter told 
me that during the first ten years of her married life she was 


tive, and had an undeniable love of power. 


wrapped up in the husband she adored: she was the wife 
rather than the mother, and her three elder children had a 
stern upbringing. Not till the Crown Prince began to be 
drawn into politics did she turn to her nurseries. Her younger 
children. who knew her as a tender mother, idolized her. The 
death of my brother Sigismund may have helped to bring 
this transformation about after 1870: her tender heart never 
recovered from the pain of his death and that of my brother 
Waldemar, thirteen years later. 

Coming to Prussia as she did as a very young English 


princess, my mother had to learn to adapt herself to entirely 
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new circumstances. In this she never quite succeeded. There 
was a want of give-and-take, on both sides. Her qualities 
were inadequately appreciated ; her contrariety remained. 
Only too truly did her brother King Edward say of her that in 
Germany she praised everything English, in England every- 
thing German. 

Hfer interests were extraordinarily comprehensive, ranging, 
as they did, from politics, philosophy, arts and crafts, social 
questions and the education of women, to charity and garden- 
ing. Her political views, being those of English Liberalism, 
were bound to bring her into collision with the old Prussia of 
her day. Unlike many German princesses married to 
foreigners, the home of her birth stood first with her to the 
end. Even one like myself, purely German and Prussian in 
thought and feeling, can understand and even honour such 
but it did lead to difficulties such as should 
On this I need not 


faithfulness : 
be avoided between mother and son. 
dwell. 

My mother was an enlightened critic of art, and familiar 
with most of the European galleries. Her own collection of 
pictures formed the nucleus of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 
She painted herself both in oil and watercolours, landscapes 
in the Italian style, portraits, still life and above all flowers. 
I remember happy hours spent in the studio on the first floor 
of the Crown Prince’s Palace at the Upper Wallstrasse corner, 
its window looking out over the Neue Wache, my mother 
sitting at her easel, while I read aloud to her from some 
humorous English tale, and how she every now and then 
dropped her palette to enjoy a hearty laugh. Her library, 
which was also her sitting-room, was always charming. It 
was in the archway between the Crown Prince’s Palace and 
the Princesses’, and had windows on either side looking down 
on the Linden and the Upper Wallstrasse : as a child I used 
to love to watch the bustle of the streets from thence. Between 
the windows were my mother’s many books in open shelves, 
among which I delighted in browsing. 

Italy had a magnetic attraction for her, and she went there 
year, to renew her intimate contact with its art 
treasures. She spoke Italian as perfectly as English, German 
and French. On the rare occasions when I could be with her 
in the southern sunshine I felt how deeply attached she was 
to the country, its people and its history. 

My mother did much to foster arts and crafts in Germany. 
‘the Arts and Crafts (Kunstgewerbe) Museum in Berlin, opened 
on November 21st, 1881 (her birthday), was really her creation. 
As a child T saw in our home the first shelves of majolica ware 
that were to fill the ground floor of the Museum. 


every 


A Proneer IN Socian Rerorm. 


Unwearied, too, was her work for the improvement of the 
education and industrial efficiency of women, then at a very 
low level. One result of her efforts was the Victoria Lyceum 
in Berlin, the first of many subsequent educational institutions 
of the kind. In her charitable work, again, she was a pioneer 
in the sphere of hygiene and sanitation. It is impossible to 
overestimate what she did to spread things we now take for 
granted, such as baths. Nursing was in her own view her 
peculiar province ; she ereated the Victoria Association of 
Nursing Sisters and, during the war, set up hospitals in her 
Palace in Berlin, in Homburg and in Erdmannsdorf in Silesia : 
more than that, the establishment of the Imperial Health 
Department is due to her. She had the highest respect for 
the surgeons of the Prussian Army, and enjoyed a sort of 
professional friendship with Surgeon-Generals Wilms and 
Boger. 

Her love of nature was intense. She had a passion for 
flowers, parks and gardens—not my only inheritance from her ! 
At Homburg her love of garden architecture had free play, 
and what she made out of that piece of ground is amazing, 
She was an indefatigable walker and an enthusiastic horse- 
woman, 

Assuredly my mother was a woman of great gifts, full of 
ideas and initiative. If, however, she was never quiie appreci- 
ated as she deserved, the fauit was not wholly that of others, 
IT am convineed that history will give her the full recognition 
that, like so much etse, was denied her in her lifetime. The 
trazedy of my father’s life was hers: perhaps hers in even 
greater measure, 


Cuaprer IT. 
MY PARENTS’ INTIMATES AND ADVISERS, 


A word, now, on those composing the inner and outer circle 
of my parents’ lives. 

Nearest to my father was, undoubtedly, General von 
Mischke. The sympathetic figure of the Major, as he then 

ras, belongs to my earliest recollections. He was a st raight 
and simple officer with a heart of gold, as we children felt : 
an upright and genuine man, heart and soul devoted to my 
father. Mischke was an intimate friend: the most intimate 
friend he had. The origin of their friendship I do not know, 
For us children, Mischke was there : he was father’s friend ; 
he belonged to us, we grew up under his eyes. 
an uncommon fund of native humour, and drew on it with no 
small skill when he found my father cross or afflicted by 
* Weltschmerz.” He often accompanied him on his journeys, 

Next to Mischke, Jassmund must be mentioned. My 
father’s personal aide-de-camp in the ‘sixties, he was dear to 
both my parents, and his death, in battle, in 1870, was a deep 
grief to them. He was buried at Bornstedt. 

Another intimate was General von Stosch, Chief of the 
Admiralty for a decade. A fine character, and an able and 
extraordinarily eflicient man. His services to the navy were 
priceless : he overcame all the prejudices then existing against 
this arm. He was an “ intimate enemy ” of Bismarck, who 
distrusted his influence with the Crown Princess, and suspected 
him of an ambition to be Chancellor. His dismissal! in 1883 
was resented as a personal affront by my parents. 

General von Blumenthal, my father’s Chief of Staff from 
1866—1870, belongs to a different category. Him my father 
regarded with gratitude and deep respect. I have often seen 
him with my father, and we also visited the worthy general in 
Magdeburg, where he had command. 

A thoroughly superior man was my father’s later Chief 
Aide-de-Camp, von Winterfeld. He had earlier been my grand- 


I le Possessed 


father’s aide-de-camp for a considerable time, and then 
occupied various posts on active service : under me he was 
General Commanding the Guards. Although but a short 


time with my father, he won all our respect and confidence. 

Baron Roggenbach, Minister in Baden, though not exactly 
one of my father’s intimates, was close to him politically and 
connected with our family in many ways. In the stormy 
days of the revolution, my grandmother, Empress Augusta, 
had learned to value his judgment and character: to the end 
of her life she regarded him with friendly confidence and 
frequently consulted him. This, of course, brought Rogyen- 
bach into contact with my father, in whom he took a lively 
interest. My mother, too, he had known from girlhood, 
since both Queen Victoria and the Prince Consert had the 
highest regard for him. He was also on most friendly ternis 
with my aunt Louise of Baden and the Grand Duke 
his hereditary chieftain. 

My youthful recollection of Roggenbach is of a superb 
raconteur : wher he told anecdotes of the Baden Chamber 
in his rich dialect we laughed till we cried. He would often 
come and listen to our lessons : we felt he was a very learned 
man. The only occasion on which I came into direct personal 
contact with him was op my return from San Remo in 1887, 
I shall refer to this in its proper place. After my father’s 
death he withdrew into retirement: in our last conversation 
together, soon after my accession, he said that he desired, 
from now on, to live in the spirit of the inscription he had 
elected for his tomb: Bene vivit qui bene latuit.* When L 
told Prince Bismarck this he remarked grimly : ** Male vivit, 
male latuit.°+ He and Roggenbach detested one another. 


Frederick, 


Count SECKENDORFF. 


A special part was played by Count Gétz von Seckendorff, 
Called from the First Guards (Infantry) Regiment to serve in 
my mother’s household, he later became the Empress’s 
Chamberlain. Artistically he was exceptionally gifted: his 
water-colours, especially his Italian landscapes, were admir- 
able, and in time he developed into a successful painter of 
still life in oil. His unique knowledge of old masters made 
him absolutely at home in European galleries and museums : 
he had in addition a remarkable gift of tongues, and spoke 





* Well lives he who lies well hid. 


f Ill lives he and lies ill hid. 
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English, French and Italian as fluently as German. Per- 
sonally he was distinguished by a blend of courtesy and cool 
reserve. He accompanied my mother on all her journeys 
abroad, and was invaluable to her in her visits to collections 
and studios, in the selection and purchase of pictures: he 
was thus of special service to her in Italy. She on her part 
secured him opportunities of extended travel. For instance, 
he accompanied the British Expedition of 1868 to Abyssinia, 
on Lord Napier’s staff, and when my uncle, the Prince of 
Wales, went to India, he included him in his suite. From that 
time on the Prince held Count Seckendorff in high esteem. 
His latest achievement was the beautiful Exhibition of French 
masterpieces, mainly in French possession, at the Berlin 
Academy a few years before the World War. Altogether 
Count Seckendorff was an outstanding figure in the art world, 
and as such invaluable to my mother. 

Another important person was Count Usedom, ex-diplomat 
and Director of the Royal Museum; with his whiskers and 
clean shaven chin he looked just like a river pilot. He had been 
Prussian Ambassador at Rome in the ‘forties and, according 
to my father, told excellent yarns of his experiences there, 
which could always be counted on to make my mother laugh. 
His wife Olympia, a resolute dame of English origin, was in 
the habit of giving forth her views on all and sundry, high 
and low, with quite appalling frankness; her voluminous 
daughter Hildegarde was one of the infatuated Wagnerians 
one used to meet in those days. Her father’s views on this 
were by no means respectfully expressed. 

Ernst von Stockmar, the gifted son of the famous confidant 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort, had been my 
mother’s private secretary. I often went with her to visit 
him, and used to be given the honourable task of cutting his 
pooks. As a young Lieutenant I continued to visit him, 
though I cut no more books. In his latter years he was 
crippled and had to take to a wheeled chair. 


Men or Science, SCHOLARS AND HISTORIANS. 


My mother also saw much of Virchow and Helmholtz, who 
were often at our house: Frau von Helmholtz was a close 
friend of hers. 

In addition to Virchow and Helmholtz, I recall as frequent 
visitors to my parents’ house Ernst Curtius, the great classical 
scholar, the historians Ranke and Treitschke, the philosopher 
Zeller—a great friend of my mother’s—and Geffeken and 
Gustav Freytag ought to be mentioned. I never saw Geffcken, 
so far as IT can recali: Treitschke made the deepest impression 
on me. Freytag’s rather weak personality was a shock: his 
works, especially Ancesiors, which I had read with enthusiasm, 
had given me quite a different impression of him. Hinzpeter 
records that in 1870 he disappointed my father too, though 
in another way. He had taken him on his staff in the hopes 
that he would produce some great war descriptions: they 
were not forthcoming. 

Hans Delbriick, the historian and, later, professor at Berlin 
University, I also recall. He had been tutor to my brother 
Waldemar, who died in 1879, and used to argue with my 
mother on political and historical questions, to her great 
delight. It was a meeting of two born controversialists and 
lovers of contention. 

Professor Ernst Curtius, the archaeologist, my father’s 
former tutor, was a man whose sympathetic personality 
called out all my admiration and reverence. In his infectious 
enthusiasm for old Hellas and the Hellenes he seemed to me 
like a veritable Herald of Classical Greece. He kindled in me 
a flame of enthusiasm for classical antiquity, and especially 
for Greece, that has never left and will never leave mc. Some- 
thing elevated in his own soul enabled him to comprehend 
and to portray all that was noble in the life of ancient Greece : 
he never wearied of showing how superior the old Greeks were 
to every other nation of the earth in their power to inter- 
penetrate all things with the spirit of harmonious beauty. I 
devoured his Creek History with feverish delight: to me it 
was not a dry historical work but a classical Saga. 

Curtius was slight in build: there was a touch of classic 
grace in the fine sculpture of his features, while his expression 
was lit by an intelligence capable of flaring into passion. Like 
many a professor, he was absent-minded. I often met him 
on his walks and always saw the same sight. Hands behind his 
back, hat pushed off his brow, Olympus or the Acropolis before 


his mind’s eye, he pursued his dreaming way, unaware of what 
went on around him, never recognizing anyone whom he 
encountered. If I addressed him he would at first hear 
nothing: then, as though awakened out of sleep, he would 
shake me warmly by the hand and say, “ But, my dear 
Lieutenant, to what do I owe this pleasure? What may 
your name be ?”’ 

We owe it to Curtius and to my father that the German 
Empire took its due part in the discovery of ancient Greece, 
and its archaeologists played a leading réle. I need only 
mention Olympia, 


CuapTrer III. 
MY EARLY EDUCATION. 


Up to my seventh year, my education was in female hands— 
female, but none too tender! Friiulein von Dobeneck, my 
instructress, was a great gaunt dame of firm character and 
her method by no means excluded the use of the palm. Later 
* Dokka,” as we children called her, took charge of my sister 
Charlotte : Ido not know whether they got on better together. 
She meant well, ever so well, and I am too deeply involved 
to say whether the * blame’ were more hers or mine. At 
the time, of course, IT had no doubt : youth is as swift with its 
judgments as with its words. 

My parenis desired that the civilian side should predominate 
over the military in my education. ‘There was no use, however, 
in blinking the fact that the future King of Prussia must learn 
the craft of arms in childhood if he was to understand and 
appreciate the basis of his kingdom. In January, 1866, 
accordingly, I was given a military governor in the person of 
Captain von Schrétter, then of the Guards Field Artillery, 
later Military Attaché in London. He was a simple, straight- 
f~ward person for whom I had a great respect. He succeeded 
in making the business of learning the divisions of the Army, 
its uniforms and weapons, pleasant for his pupil and in main- 
taining and extending an interest early awakened by the 
example of my grandfather and my father. I look back on 
my first military mentor with real gratitude. 

Another soldier belongs to the picture of my earliest youth — 
Sergeant Klee, later of the Crown Guards. It fell to this 
excellent man to instruct me in the drum! I did fairly well 
here, thanks to the love of the instrument native to every 
German boy: if the effect was not always perfectly harmoni- 
ous, it was noisy enough. Fora boy of my age that, no doubt, 
was the principal thing. ‘The good fellow who took such pains 
to make me a real master of the drum has kept a warm corner 
in my heart through all these years ; his recollection is a piece 
of the unforgettable happiness of childhood. 

With the 1866 war a new chapter opens in the history of my 
education. For then the military governor assigned to me 
six months earlier was joined by a civil tutor, and a personality 
entered my life which was to have a decisive influence on my 


whole spiritual development. 
TUNZPETER’S SPARTAN RULE. 


George Hinzpeter was not quite thirty-nine when he became 
my tutor. Born in Bielefeld, he was educated at the local 
High School, where his father was a professor. Leaving the 
university with a doctor's degree in philosophy and classical 
philology, he returned home to teach. In the “fifties he became 
tutor first to the two Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg princes, 
then to Count Emil von Gortz-Schlitz, afterwards an intimate 
of mine. It was in Count Goirtz’s house that my father made 
his acquaintance and heard such an account of his capacity 
that he determined to get hold of him for my brother Henry 
and me. In 1866 Hinzpeter came to us and stayed for nearly 
thirteen years. 

Hinzpeter was an able man, thoroughly well educated. 
His knowledge was extensive and his interests wide. Distin- 
guished in bearing and conspicuously upright, he was very 
ambitious. His educational system was based exclusively on 
a stern sense of duty and the idea of service ; the character 
was to be fortified by perpetual * renunciation,” the life of 
the prince to be moulded on lines of * old Prussian simplicity ” 

the ideal being the harsh discipline of the Spartans. When 
our Meiningen cousins came on a visit, I had, as host, to offer 
them cakes, but must take none myself: * Renunciation ” 
was the word. Dry bread for breakfast: a frugality on the 
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lines of the black soup of the Spartans. No praise : the cate- 
yorical imperative of duty demanded its due ; there was no 
room for the encouraging or approving word. I remember an 
oeeasion when I went from Cassel to Berlin for my grand- 
father’s birthday, and left before the evening party in my 
veal for work. After travelling all night, I reported to Hinz- 
peter, who was still in bed. No word of commendation : 
only the instruction to prepare for the first lesson. This 
refusal of praise was part of a system with a perfectly definite 
object. The impossible was expected of the pupil in order to 
foree him to the nearest degree of perfection. Naturally, 
the impossible goal could never be achieved ; logically, there- 
fore, the praise which registers approval was also excluded. 

Views on such a system will vary. To me it seems that an 
ecucation from which all joy is excluded is psychologically 
false. Joyless as the personality of this dry, pedantic man, 
with his gaunt meagre figure and parchment face, grown up 
in the shadows of Calvinism, was his educational system ; 
joyless the youth through which I was guided by the ** hard 
hand” of the “ Spartan idealist.” 

Under Hinzpeter work started at 6 a.m. in summer, 7 a.m. 
in winter, and went on to 6 or 7 at night, with but two breaks, 
devoted to meals and physical exercises. The strain on a 
boy of seven was pretty severe. 


My Dest ro unis TEACHING. 


Hinzpeter’s aim was the harmonious development of his 
pupil's mental powers by the old “ classical *’ methods of 
mental gymnastic. Its points were the acquisition of the 
power to solve mental tasks through constant practice: a 
conscientious pursuit of knowledge and understanding: the 
achievement of a historical point of view; and, above all, 
the habit of duty. There must be no disturbance of this plan 
either by the demands of a ceremonial kind, inevitably 
considerable for a prince of the reigning house in Berlin, or 
by the claims of other branches of my development, such as 
riding, swimming, fencing, dancing and practice in French, 
English, &c. All this had somehow to be fitted in; but 
Hinzpeter’s great plan must not be disturbed. 

His religious instruction was, to my mind, quite excellent. 
Though a Calvinist himself he gave his pupils Bible and 
Hymn Book and left all dogmas and creeds severely alone. 
They were, in his view, “ products of the human spirit” 
apt to “ parsonify’ the grand and simple outline of the 
Christian Faith as taught by our Lord, and confuse the mind 
of a child. To this wisdom I owe the fact that questions of 
dogma and interpretation have never been of great importance 
to me, and I have aiways been able to approach the problems 
presented by the co-existence in Germany of two great creeds 
with genuine detachment. I have always stood aloof from 
theological controversy, and to this day regard the notion of a 
dominant orthodoxy with horror. No other principle in 
religious education could have been proper for a future king. 

At a time when they were almost entirely neglected, Hinz- 
peter’s heart was stirred by social questions. His Christianity 
implied a real acceptance of the love of one’s neighbour. As a 
son of the soil, he knew the Jabour question at first hand. 
On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons he used to take my 
brother Henry and me over a factory or workshop, smithy or 
foundry, pointing out everything significant, with two ideas 
in mind—an understanding of the productive process, and a 
grasp of the social question. His general attitude may be 
indicated by the fact that whenever we visited a workshop 
we had to go up to the overseer, take off our hats and thank 
him in suitable words. In this way we gained a respect for 
the craftsmanship of the manual worker, and an appreciation 
of the conditions under which he worked. Early on I thus 
learned to understand the German workman and to feel the 
warmest sympathy for his lot. This was, in fact, Hinzpeter’s 
greatest contribution to my real education, and I have never 
forgotten that I owe it to him. 

i shall often have to refer to Hinzpeter again : all I need say 
at this point is that, despite the hard school he put me through, 
I have never lost my sense of grateful respect for all he did for 
I Jearned from him the biggest lesson a man can learn 
I never lost touch with him: up 
Ile used to 
keep me in touch with the movement of scientific research and, 


mic, 
to work and do his duty. 
to his death I saw and corresponded with him. 


especially, with the progress of social studies, In 1889, when 


there was serious trouble among the Westphalian miners 
his experienced counsel was placed at my service. In 1890 
I made him a member of the Prussian Chamber, and in the 
same year he became an executive member of the Committee 
I appointed to go into educational reform. 

Bismarck and many others believed that Hinzpeter set me 
against the great Chancellor. This was not the ease : thougl 
his constitutional views certainly did not allow for an omni- 
potent Chancellor. What Hinzpeter did to raise the social] 
status of the teacher ought never to be forgotten by university 
men. I was glad to be able to show my appreciation of him 
by making him a professor and a State Councillor. Not that 
any such external honours exhausted my gratitude. We can 
never fully repay our parents and those who have brought us 
up. 

Ciassics, History AND LANGUAGES. 


In my first four years with Hinzpeter I was mainly occupiea 
with Latin, arithmetic, history and geography. Latin came 
comparatively easily, thanks largely to my excellent memory. 
My favourite subject from the first was history: at first the 
classical legends. My devotion to the classic world, which 
Jater found scope in archaeology, and still remains with me, 
dates from these early days. At the same time I soon acquired 
an intense interest in German history, sharpened, of course, by 
the events of 1870. For arithmetic and mathematics generally 
I did not care, nor was I ever good at these subjects, I 
Jearned what I had to, but never reached a more than average 
standard. 

For languages, on the other hand, I had a decided gift, 
notably for English and French, which were, of course, especi- 
ally important, in view of my future position. I had naturally 
learned the rudiments of English from my mother, and later 
she often spoke English with us, by way of practice. My first 
definite instruction was given me by Miss Archer, a friend of 
hers. She was a lively, pleasant person and I enjoyed my 
lessons. Her educational abilities were remarkable, and the 
school she later set up in Berlin was said to be very successful, 
After her came Miss Byng, like herself a charming English- 
woman, who subsequently acted as governess to my sisters. 

My English teachers were constantly changing, but up to the 
time of my removal to Cassel my French teacher, Miie. Dar- 
court, remained unchanged. She was a delightful elderly 
Frenchwoman, who came to us from Lord Seymour. In 1875 
she married Hinzpeter. She did not, however, accompany 
her husband to Cassel, and only joined him permanently after 
I had passed my Abiturienten (school leaving) examination, 
They then settled in Bielefeld, where I often visited them. 

PuysicaL TRAINING: AGONIES OF THE RipING SCHOOL, 

My physical training proceeded step by step with my mental 
education. My actual constitution was sound ; I could stand 
mental effort and bodily exertion at least as well as, and in 
some respects better than, my companions. Unfortunately, 
however, I was abnormally prone to catch any infectious 
disease that was about, and suffered from it in an uncommonly 
acute form. If anyone near me had a trifling cold I invariably 
‘aught it, and that in a feverish form which meant at least a 
week's complete incapacity for work. I had therefore to try 
to protect myself as far as possible from infection. 

One definite disability I did suffer from, At birth my left 

rm had received an injury, unnoticed at the time, which 
proved permanent and impeded its free movement. Medical 
science had not then at its disposal the orthopaedic methods 
which to-day would have overcome such a condition. I was 
subjected to what would now be called pprcly lay treatment, 
with no result save excrtciating pain. 

The gymnastic exercises given me frofn 1866 onward by the 
competent and sympathetic Captain von Dresky, of the 
Second Thuringian Infantry No. 32 (later head of the Central 
Gymnastic Institute), were originally designed simply and 
solely to strengthen this arm. He only gradually brought me 
to real gymnastic exercises, and, of course, I could never 
practise them with the enthusiasm of ordinary children. 

Swimming, on the other hand, though difficult at first, I 
grew to like excessively, and acquired considerable proficiency 
I also showed a decided turn for other aquatic sports, 
And I became an excellent shot. 
me some 


in it. 
such as sailing and rowing. 
My greatest troubles were with riding. It gave 
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atrocious hours. On this I will quote Hinzpeter’s account of 
his educational methods :— 

. Riding, at first actually dangerous and forced upon him with 
stern discipline, despite his tearful resistance, was finally mastered 
and practised with delight and skill. The process, which it cost 
unspeakable self-control to watch, illustrates the method 80 aptly 
that it may be worth setting out in detail. When the prince was 
eight and a half years old, a lackey still had to lead his pony by the 
rein, because his balance was so bad that his unsteadiness caused 
intolerable anxiety to himself and others. So long as this lasted, 

he could not learn to ride : it had to be overcome, no matter at 

what cost. Neither groom nor riding-master could do it. There- 
fore the tutor, using a moral authority over his pupil that by now 
had become absolute, set the weeping prince on his horse, without 
stirrups and compelled him to go through the various paces. He 
fell off continually : every time, despite his prayers and tears, he 
was lifted up and set upon its back again. After weeks of torture, 
the difficult task was accomplished : he had got his balance. These 
morning exercises in the alleys of the Park were a nightmare to 
everyone: worse for the torturer than for the tortured. Such an 
unusual, if natural, weakness could, however, only be overcome by 
unusual energy and ruthlessness. This once done, and the prince 
put on @ level with other boys, thanks to the fact that his own 
powers had been called into action, he could be handed over to his 
riding-master for further, and, as it proved, rapid instruction.” 

The result justified Hinzpeter’s method. But the lesson 
was a cruel one, and my brother Henry often howled with 
pain when compelled to witness the martyrdom of my youth. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROUTINE AND RELAXATION. 


Tne daily routine was confined within a fairly narrow compass. 
During the winter we lived in the Crown Prince’s palace in 
Berlin ; my room was on the upper floor, at the corner looking 
on to the Upper Wallstrasse. Here in Berlin we looked upon 
ourselves almost as prisoners. For the capital, with its sea of 
stone buildings, remote from the country, has no attraction for 
boys. How great, therefore, was our joy when, in the spring, 
we went to Potsdam! Weeks beforehand we looked forward 
to the moment of the great removal to the New Palace—to 
freedom! And how great was our sorrow when in the late 
autumn we had to return to Berlin! Potsdam was my second, 
and I must say, my favourite, home; there I felt happy. I 
often look back with a feeling of tranquil melancholy upon the 
sinall simple attic with its round window on the second floor of 
the New Palace. 


Tur Pleasures or Potspam. 


I have already mentioned that the time from six in the 
morning -in winter from seven—till late in the evening was 
entirely occupied by work. We always took breakfast together 
with our parents, but midday dinner only when no guests had 
been invited. In the holidays, or on half-holidays both my 
parents, or my father alone, went for walks with us in the 
immediate or more distant neighbourhood of the pretty town 
of Havelstadt. Then, under the guidance of my father with 
his many historical interests, we visited the castles of Potsdam, 
especially Sanssouci and the Town castle, or stood by the 
vault of the Great King in the garrison church, Or else we 
made excursions to Bornstedt, to Wildpark, to Pfingstberg, 
to Fuchsberg or to our beloved Pfaueninsel. We especially 
loved to linger on this charming island with its memories of 
my great-grandmother, Queen Louise. 

Of the relative whom we often visited, I remember first 
and foremost Princess Liegnitz, the second wife of my great- 
grandfather, Frederick William III. I recollect her as a 
sunny, gentle, benevolent old lady, who enjoyed the respect 
of all the members of our family. My parents also were very 
much attached to her. and often sent me to her with flowers ; 
she lived in the villa named after her at the entrance to the 
park of Sanssouci. 

Another old lady, who by her great amiability inspired us 
children with the greatest respect, was Queen Elisabeth, the 
consort of my great uncle, King Frederick William IV. She 
lived a very retired life, in the summer at the palace of 
Sanssouci, in winter at Charlottenburg Palace. She possessed 
a wooden model of Jerusalem, called the “ ilexvenly 
Jerusalem,” with removable domes ; when I went to see my 
great-aunt I was always allowed to play with this beautiful 
model. My parents loved her very dearly. My aunt Mary, 
too, the wife of Prince Charles, my grandfather's brother, had 
& warm place in my parents’ affection. We very frequently 


went to visit the old lady. Prince Charles, on the other 
hand, I saw only at Court festivities and other large 
gatherings. 

Whenever the weather made it possible my father used to 
bathe with us every day in the holidays. We went either to 
our private bathing place on the Gaisberg, between Potsdam 
and Caputh, or to the military swimming baths in the Havel, 
or else we went rowing. These boating trips took place at 
Glienicke on the Jungfernsec, where I was coached by one of 
the sailors of the detachment stationed there. I was able 
to indulge my passion for sailing, partly on Prince Frederick 
Charles’s cutter ‘ Uskan,’ partly on the fine frigate ‘ Royal 
Louise.’ The latter was under the command of Captain 
Velten, who, in the war of 1870-71, as captain of artillery on 
board the gunboat ‘Meteor’ under Lieutenant-Captain 
Knorr, had taken part in the victorious fight off Havana 
against the French corvette ‘ Bouvet.’ The ‘ Royal Louise,’ 
which lay at anchor in front of the so-called “ Sailors’ Station ” 
outside the New Gardens, was a present from King William IV. 
of England to King William Frederick III., to whom it was 
solemnly made over on the occasion of a garden party on the 
Pfaucninsel, 


Svorts, GAMES AND PLAYMA'ES. 


When at a riper age I had mastered the use of a gun, my 
father used to take me shooting with him. Heaven knows 
with what joy I paid homage to this noble sport, and even 
now, when the time comes round for the stags to “* bell” in 
the woods, how I should like to scize my beloved rifle and go 
out stalking! I shot my first game in the year 1872, on the 
birthday of my grandmother, the Empress Augusta ; it was a 
pheasant. Soon after I brought down my first hare. I shot 
my first stag in Wildpark in the autumn of 1876. 

In winter, when we were in Berlin, we used to like going to 
the museums, to the theatre, to the Renz Circus, or even to 
the Zoological Gardens ; from the last named, and also from 
the Botanical Gardens, we derived much entertainment as 
well as instruction. My father often liked to go to the theatre, 
and he frequently took us children with him. As time went 
on these visits became more frequent, especially when the 
Meiningen company organized their celebrated performances, 
At that time ballets, which according to the Paris fashion 
lasted the whole evening, alternated with operas at the opera 
house. Later on I did away with these ballets lasting the 
whole evening, and replaced them with folk-dances, which 
were given in the costume of the peoples represented. From 
my youth upwards I had a great liking for good music, for I 
know nothing more fortifying. It was, therefore, always a 
great joy to me when my father took us to the opera. How- 
ever, we were not allowed merely to take in the music with 
our ears, but, according to his instructions, had to pay due 
heed to the melodies. In this way I received my musical 
education and acquired a good memory for melody and 
rhythm. 

Of course, we played all the games in which German boys 
delight—-robbers and soldiers, Red Indians, or military drill. 
The scene of action was mostly the park of Sanssouci or the 
field at Bornstedt. These games brought me in contact with 
a great number of boys, many of whom became my dear 
comrades. 

Amongst these I must remember to put first and foremost 
my brother Henry, my junior by three years, From the year 
1868 we lived together ; later on he came with me to Cassel, 
and the good relationships of our youth have never been 
disturbed. From his earliest youth he was engrossed in naval 
matters and wanted some day to go into the Navy ; as L myself 
took a great interest in the Navy, this was a further bond of 
union between us, 

This is why I think only in the second rank of those other 
comrades whose figures have remained clear in my recollection. 
Many a merry, fresh, boyish face, many a serious, thoughtful 
one, rises up in my memory. Again I see them before me, as 
once in the fair days of youth: Mortimer von Rauch, son of 
the Master of the Horse; various cadets—-such as von Rex, 
von Haenisch and von Moss; then the two brothers von 
Bronikowski, one of whom served later in the First Infantry 
Regiment of the Guards, while the other was in the Navy with 
my brother Henry ; their father was a great singer and often 
made music with my mother, ‘Then, too, | see the ever happy 
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and amiable Prince George Radziwill,-son of the Chief Aide- 
de-Camp, who later became an officer too, and also Karl and 
Lothar Bunsen, sons of the well-known deputy. 

But my favourite comrade was Eugen von Roeder, the son 
of the Colonel of the First Regiment of the Guards, who fell 
at St. Privat. He had a rich artistic nature and, like me, was 
full of enthusiasm for the tradition of Frederick the Great. 
Hle was not a strong character, and was subject to fits of 
melancholy, yet afterwards he made a good soldier. We 
remained friends after our boyhood. He served with me 
in the First Regiment of the Guards, and later on became 
thamberlain. 

Poultney Bigelow, the son of the American Ambassador in 
Paris, struck a special note in our circle. He had a rare, 
strong nature and was an uncommonly amiable fellow ; 
amongst us boys he held a plage of high esteem because, coming 
as he did from the ** Wild West **(!), he was able to tell us tales 
of murder about trappers and Red Indians, and acted as 
expert in our games of Red Indians. He was brought up at 
Potsdam and was filled with enthusiasm for the tradition of 
Potsdam to a degree which was quite astonishing in a foreigner ; 
later on he wrote a book about Queen Louise. With him, too, 
IT maintained our relationship unbroken beyond our youthful 
days, and I rejoiced when some little while ago he remembered 
me in the old spirit. 

But we did not only play Red Indians and other games in 
wood and on the heath—we had higher ambitions! For 
instance, on birthdays, festivals or other special occasions, we 
acted plays in which comrades and brothers and _ sisters 
took part. 

On Sundays and festivals we went regularly to church. 
We also frequently went to the Friedenskirche, in a chapel 
“of which lies my brother Sigismund, who died in early youth ; 
or we went to hear the sermons of von Stechow or Persius 
in our small private chapel in Berlin. We celebrated New 
Year’s Day in church festivals with our grandparents, at whose 
house we many times searched for Easter eggs. At other times 
this charming custom was practised in the palace garden at 
Charlottenburg or Schénhausen. As for Christmas, I remember 
with special distinctness how, during the preceding weeks of 
happy anticipation, my father used to visit with us the 
celebrated Christmas market and buy pyramids and little 
sheep, and how he talked to the stail-holders in his gentle 
and benevolent way. Some of the most precious memories 
of my life are associated with these hours. 


1 Enrer THE Prussian ARMY ON MY TENTH Birrupay. 


My tenth birthday was of special importance ir. my life, 
since on that day, according to the custom of our family, I 
was given a commission in the glorious Prussian Army. This 
event occurred on January 27th, 1869, when my grandfather 
invested me at the same time with the Exalted Order of the 
Black Eagle and the uniform of the First Infantry Regiment 
of the Guards. The ceremoriy took place before a small 
family circle ; my father handed the order to the Emperor 
on a gold charger, and I had at once to put on the uniform in 
order to report to His Majesty. With a deep bow the 
Emperor told me that I was still too young to gauge fully the 
importance of the fact that I was now a Prussian officer. But 
the time of understanding would come, and then I should 
discharge my duty as my father had done. The solemnity 
of the moment made a deep impression upon me ; it was like 
receiving my. knighthood. 

A few months later—-on May 2nd, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Grossgérschen—I took part in my first parade 
wearing the tall busby of the Grenadiers. It was one of the 
last of those “church parades” which I have already 
mentioned ; soon after they were abolished. The regiment 
piled their arms in the pleasure garden and marched to the 
garrison church, where they attended the service in the 
presence of the King and the Royal Family. The sermon 
was preached by the Court Chaplain Rogge, who nearly two 
years later had the privilege of delivering the sermon at the 
inauguration of the German Empire at Versailles. After the 
service the battaliomps marched back to the pleasure garden, 
took up their arms and were ordered to fall in. The orders 
died away, and all at once unbroken silence reigned in the 


vast square. Then on the right wing appeared the King, 


and immediately the order to present arms broke the deep 


— ~ 


silence. With a smart jerk the rifles went to their appointed 
positions and the battalions were turned into statues. At the 


same instant, with a resounding crash, the drums and ° 


regimental band struck up, and the military march boomed 
triumphantly over the square. Meanwhile with searching 
glance my grandfather slowly paced down the front and 
inspected his motionless Grenadiers, and the boy’s heart beat 
faster as the King’s eye met his. Then the battalions formed 
up for the march-past and I marched by in the rear. It wag 
a never-to-be-forgotten day. For what could be finer for q 
Prince of the Blood, a grandson of the King and an officer 
of the First Infantry Regiment of the Guards than to stand on 
duty before his great and awe-inspiring liege ! 


SuMMER EXCURSIONS. 


Every year we regularly went for a trip of varying length, 
for a change, and to get to know the world, and especially our 
own German fatherland. Hinzpeter generally accompanied 
us ; our parents rarely took us with them as they, naturally, 
had social engagements to fulfil, or employed the time carrying 
out plans for their own culture and relaxation. 

I got to know the beautiful Black Forest in the summer 0; 
1867, on a walking tour with Hinzpeter and with Frederick, 
a boy of about my own age, heir to the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, and subsequently himself Grand Duke. : 

The charm of these hills now seen for the first time, the 
mysterious dimness and rustle of the tall fir trees, and the 
soft rippling of the springs made a deep impression on my 
youthful mind. I remember, too, that once we had a distant 

‘view of Hohenzollern, so that for the first time I was able to 

see the ancestral castle of my race. I remember, too, how 
hard the walking was for me in the great heat, because 
Hinzpeter had forbidden us to drink water by the way. This 
arose from an obsolete hygienic notion prevalent at the time 
which in the war of 1866 actually claimed many victims ; jt 
was not recognized till later that the human body needs 
liquid when on the march and that a cold drink is harmful 
only when at rest after the march. 

In the spring of the following year our parents went with 
us to Reinhardsbrunn, in Thuringia. This stay was remark- 
able because I then saw and played with the future Empress 
for the first time. It is well known that my father was on 
very friendly terms with hers, Duke Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg ; the family used to come and visit 
us from Gotha, where they were living at the time. Here, 
too, there was the opportunity of studying certain industries, 
as we visited copperworks and a glass-blowing factory. The 
copperworks with its primitive methods made quite a 
mediaeval impression ; everything was still exactiy as Schiller 
describes it in his ** Walk to the Smithy.” 

In the summer of the same year we went with Hinzpeter 
to Blankenberghe, and there enjoyed seaside life to the full. 
There, on the occasion of some festivity or other, we also saw 
some Flemish folk-plays, which in parts were rough and 
powerful, in parts decidedly coarse; they had come down 
from the Middle Ages. I remember, too, how archers in old 
Flemish costumes and with bows as tall as themselves shot at 
small clay birds. One of the events which specially amused 
the people was the contest for a goose. The bird, whose 
throat had been well soaped, was hung head downwards from 
a pole. Then the competitors were driven past below in 
“arts and had, at this moment, to grab at the goose’s neck. 
As this had been well soaped, the hands of the competitors 
often slid away amidst the loud shouts of the onlookers, and 
in the end the bird, that had been snapping desperately all 
round, generally had its head torn off. This cruel sport 
greatly revolted us. Another thing to note about Blanken- 
berghe was that King Leopold used to send us very fine fruit, 
but that Hinzpeter’s Spartan principles here again did not 
allow us to partake of the fragrant gift. We were on no 
account to become sybarites. 

In the early months of the next year my brother Henry, 
who was very delicate as a boy, had to go in for a eure. I, 
too, was taken with him to Oeynhausen—or Rehme, as the 
health resort was then called—and also our three comrades, 
Mortimer von Rauch and the two Bunsen brothers. Hinzpeter 
was in charge of all of us. We made numerous excursions, 
among which I specially remember that to the castle, so rich 
in legends, of the celebrated Duke of Saxony, Wittekind. As 
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usual we also visited factories. For instance, we once more 
went to a glass-blowing factory in Porta Westfalica, where I 
myself blew a bottle. But, perhaps, the most remarkable 
event was my visit to Krupp’s at Essen. The works, which, 
viewed in the light of the conditions of the time, were stu- 
pendous, made a lasting impression upon me, and I was 
specially struck by the enormous thousand-pound steam- 
hammer, which was then the largest in Europe. We also 
visited the workmen’s dwellings. From that time dates the 
great life-long interest which I have taken in the development 
of the firm of Krupp. 

In July, 1869, our travels took us once more to the North 
Sea, this time to Norderney, in the company of our parents 
and the painter, Count Harrach, a personal friend of my 
parents ; my uncle, the gallant Prince Albrecht, son of the 
Regent of Brunswick, and subsequently himself Regent, was 
also of the party. The stories of Max and Moritz by William 
Busch had just come out at the time, and on all occasions 
everyone quoted verses more or less apt. Prince Albrecht 
was specially good at this, and therefore much lcoked up to 
by us children. I remember that we once undertook an 
excursion from Norderney to Heligoland, where the Governor, 
Sir Henry Maxse, showed us over the island, which at that 
time still belonged to England. 


First Sicgutr oF GeRMAN IRONCLADS. 


At the end of our stay at Norderney we made a stormy 
voyage in the paddle-steamer * Roland’ to Wilhelmshaven, 
which, in June, had been opened as a naval harbour, and 
there, for the first time in my life, I saw German ironclads. 
As we arrived in the roadstead, I was standing in the bows of 
the ‘ Roland, and with a beating heart watched the huge, 
tall rigging, and then the hull of the foremost vessel gradually 
come into sight, a sailor telling me this was the ‘ Kénig 
Wilhelm.” Soon after the ‘ Kronprinz’ and the ‘ Friedrich 
Karl,’ that were lying behind her, became visible. 

The closer we came, the more powerful was the impression 
made upon me by the ‘ Kénig Wilhelm, then probably the 
largest ironclad in the world. Heavy on the water lay the 
ironclad hull of this colossus, from whose gun-ports a row of 
21 em. guns looked menacingly forth. When we had 
anchored near to her I gazed speechless upon this mighty 
ship towering far above us. Suddenly shrill whistles resounded 
from her, and immediately hundreds of sailors swarmed up 
the sky-high rigging and lay out on the yards. Three cheers 
greeted my father as we were being rowed over, while Admiral 
Jachmann, the victor of Jasmund, received us on the spacious 
deck. The tour of the ship, whose crew then consisted of 
about a thousand men, revealed to me an entirely new world. 

The drive from Wilhelmshaven to the railway station 
proved to be not altogether easy going, as the naval quarters 
were mostly still under construction and the streets had not 
yet been paved. That evening we travelled home vid Bremen, 
but it was late before sleep visited my eves, for the impressions 
gained on board the * Kénig Wilhelm’ left me no rest and 
recurred again and again to my mind’s eye. 

gut a journey which we took a few months later to the 
Mediterranean Sea was to have an even far deeper influence 


upon me. 


CuarTeR VY. 
FROM PEACE TO WAR. 


In the winter of 1869-70 a large circle of relatives and kinsmen 
of the 
sesides our parents and us children, who, with Hinzpeter, 
took up our residence at the Grand Hotel de la Méditerranée, 
there were also the Grand Dueal family of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Prince Albert (son) of Prussia with his aide-de-camp Count 
Prince Frederick and Princess Louise of the 


Prussian Royal Family were assembled at Cannes. 


Schule nbe ro 


Netherlands (brother-in-law and youngest sister of my grand- 
father) ith their daughter Marie, and the Grand Duchess 
Alexandrine von Mecklenberg-Schwerin, second sister of the 
Emperor William I. and mother of the future Grand Duchess 
of Wied. At the beginning of our stay in Cannes my father 
Was away in the Kast with his brother-in-law, the Grand Duke 


Louis of Hesse, where they had gone for the opening of the 
Suez Canal, 


PARADISE ON THE RIVIERA, 


We stayed seven months—from October 8rd, 1869, to 
May 3rd, 1870-—in Cannes, where-the amazing flora of the 
Riviera seemed to me like a peep into Paradise. The 
cactus, aloes, roses, tuberoses blooming out of doors the 
whole winter long, and in the spring the anemones in every 
colour of the rainbow, the cork trees and strawberry trees (I 
grasped later what Horace meant by his Arbutus !), the pines 
and olives, the palms and bananas which until then I had only 
seen in the forcing houses of the Botanical Gardens, were 
marvels that I could not fathom. And above all the endless 
horizon of the deep blue and green seas, glittering under the 
rays of the southern skies. It was a new deep breath of life 
with which I filled my boyish breast. 

Cannes, consisting at that time of a few hotels and a number 
of English-owned villas, was as yet untouched by the fashion 
of Riviera life. The English colony had been founded by an 
elderly man, a Mr. Woolfield, who had also built for it a hand- 
some church. His open house enabled my mother to give us 
opportunities of meeting English children at tea, and games, 
and of thus practising their language. On Sundays we either 
went to the English church or to our own German service» 
held in a big room, for as yet no wealthy German had been 
found to follow the British example of presenting his country- 
men with a church of their own. We also saw Lord Brabourne 
and his family, he himself being very popular in Anglo-Saxon 
nursery circles for his delicious fairy-tales, published under 
the title of Siortes for my Children. 


My Faruer’s Return FROM THE EAsrT. 


When greatly to our happiness my father’s return from the 
East was announced, we went to Villafranca to fetch him. 
The drive along the coast of the blue Mediterranean, that I 
have so often traversed since those days and always with the 
same delight, was indescribably lovely. 

There in that fine harbour of Villafranca lay the ‘ Hertha 
and the * Elisabeth’ alongside of some American frigates 
with their flagship ‘ Franklin.” My father came ashore to 
take us on board the ‘ Hertha’ amid satWvos that echoed and 
re-echoed a thousandfold from the mountain heights which 
surround this picturesque bay. I stood-on the decks, a boy 
marvelling at the wonders of this ship of war that had sailed 
to the East under the ensign of the North German Union, 
carrying my beloved father to that distant land of Oriental 
fairy tales, and my childish heart beat fast with the premoni- 
tion of- things to come. 

My father in the family circle was never tired of telling us 
of what he had seen and done on his journey, of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Places, of Egypt, of the Sphinx, of the Tombs of 
the Kings, of the mummies and of all the wonders of the 
Orient. Yes! father had even ridden on the back of a real 
live camel, just such a camel as we had seen in the Zoological 


Gardens ! 

We spent Christmas all together at Cannes and then my 
parents returned to Germany. We children remained behind 
with Hinzpeter, and we moved from the Hotel to Villa 
Gabrielle. When we were not kept with our noses to the 
grindstone of lessons by Hinzpeter, we rode and walked in the 
surrounding woods. Every now and then, to my great 
delight, I saw something of the French Army, and when the 
soldiers came marching by with their musique or Clairon en 
iéte 1 would join in the throng of Cannes schoolboys who kept 
step alongside of the column.- What attracted me most was 
the clanging notes of the bugles: I introduced these into 
the battalion that I commanded in after years and always 
made use of them when the regimental band was not 
available. 

Our days in Paradise came to an end with the spring. We 
made tracks homewards, taking Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Orange and Avignon on our way vid Switzerland. My 
childish imagination was greatly stirred by the sight of the 
marvellous examples of Roman architecture. We stood on 
the fine bridge at Avignon and looked at the Palace of the 
Popes, now used as barracks, so that I could entertain myself 
amicably and pleasantly with the French soldiery, little 
dreamirg that before the year was out the gigantic struggle 
between the two nations would terminate in a once more 
united German Empire. 

Such were the earliest impressions on a boy’s mind of that 
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beautiful country whose people stood in eternal enmity to 
his own, and who were in after years to pursue him with their 
poisoned arrows of vituperation in the columns of a hostile 
Press. Experience shows, however, that the recollections of 
childhood preserve their vividness and freshness long after 
other memories have grown dim, and so, in spite of all that 
has happened since those days, the picture of that paradise at 
Cannes remains in my mind's eye illuminated by the sunshine 
of a beautiful legend. 


Tue OUTBREAK OF War. 


The Franco-German War broke out some months after ouT 
return from Cannes. I can call to mind quite clearly the 
morning on which my father came into the schoolroom, just 
as Mile. Darcourt was giving us our French lesson, and 
how he turned to her in great excitement, saying, “ Ah! 
Mademoiselle! Vos compatriotes ont perdu la téte! Ils 
veulent nous faire la guerre!” (‘* Oh, Mademoiselle! Your 
compatriots have lost their heads! They want to make war 
onus!) IT still see before me the consternation on the face 
of the poor Frenchwoman. 

A few days after this we children were summoned to my 
father’s study to take farewell of him, as he had been 
appointed to the command of an army and was leaving for 
the front at onee. His parting was heartrending as no one 
could tell the issue of the struggle or what might happen to 
my father— nor, indeed, to any of us. He was certain only of 
one thing: that if our arms were victorious, the unification 
of the whole of Germany would follow and the King of Prussia 
would be crowned German Emperor. He referred to this 
several times during those momentous days. 

The phase through which the German peoples now passed 
was destined to happen only once again in their history, for 
~-just as in 1914— the whole country rose to a man to defend 
it, forgetting for once their wrangles with one another. As 
I was eleven years old at the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War, I had a fairly clear apprehension of events as they fell 
out, and I followed with absorbing interest the inexorable 
chain of events in the world’s history of which I was fated to 
be a witness. Yet amid all my enthusiasm for the greatness 
of my Fatherland there was mixed with it-—and, indeed. 
could it be otherwise ?—a feeling of worship for my father and 
grandfather who were destined to play parts of such magnitude 
in this immense drama, and of pride in the renown of my 
family. The first news of victory, my father’s triumph at 
Worth, how it stirred me! How jubilant was I when the first 
trophies of our successes reached the New Palace !—a helmet, 
the Liitzelstein colours, the keys of the cities of Naney and 
Bar-le-Duc, and when, at the sight of a captured flag bearing 
the French eagles displaved on the baleony of my father’s 
study, the youngsters cheered and cheered, I roared my 
hurrahs with the best of them ! 

TUnzPeerer’s ReBuKes. 

llinzpeter had hung up a large map of the war-zone in our 
schoolroom on which we were expected to follow the operations 
very closely and point out the positions of the German and 
French Armies every morning to our tutor. 

All the same my brother and I had our own particular 
little fashion of celebrating the great victories. For instance, 
when the news of the successes at Woérth was brought te us 
we had already gone to bed, and, of course. we remained there 
very demurely until our tutor had taken his departure. The 
moment he was out of the roem we had a wild pillow fight 
in honour of the great day. This quaint celebration was 
repeated very frequently. Besides that we amused ourselves 
by buying up all the * extra specials ~*~ that were sold in the 
Unter den Linden to make a collection of them. The various 
newspaper sheets were oiled and turned into paper lanterns 
with a candle inside them to illuminate the schoolroom. 
Childish pastimes, indeed, but they gave expression to our 
enthusiasm. 

Towards the end ef August my mother took us all to 
Homburg v. d. Héhe, where she, in conjunction with others, 
established a model hospital for the wounded. She was aided 
by the expert advice of the architect Jacoby. and a building 
was constructed of which the wall could be rolled back to 
convert it into an open air pavilion when wanted. We 
regularly visited the sick at this and other hospitals, while 
my mother was entirely absorbed in this beneficent work, 





Indeed she did wonders for the improvement of sanitary 
conditions, for it is unbelievable how little was understood 
by the Germans of that day>of the necessity for public 
hygiene. 

We were still in Homburg when the news of the great 
victory at Sedan reached us. Henry and I were already in 
bed when the noise of the great crowd shouting in the streets 
floated up to us mingled with the strains of music from g 
neighbouring bandstand, while the room was flooded with 
light from below our windows. Up we jumped in our night 
shirts and looked out, and there we saw a torchlight pro. 
cession of the local fire brigade headed by their chief, the 
architect Jacoby, who had come to congratulate the Crown 
Princess. The news of the success, the glare of the torches, 
the wild excitement, and the songs of the multitude al} 
combined to make us forget everything else in that portentous 
moment—least of all did we remember that we could be 
clearly seen by everyone out of doors in our white night 
shirts : so that we were not prepared for the dreadful lecture 
that Hinzpeter gave us the following morning rebuking us 
for being a law unto ourselves. 


Tue RETURN OF THE VICTORS. 


And then came that proudest of days when my grandfather 
was proclaimed German Emperor in the Hall of Mirrors a 
Versailles. This event was not previously known to many at 
home, and I was one of the few in the secret as to what 
January 18th would bring about. It is difficult to describe 
the tumult of emotions I underwent on that great day. 

On March 17th, just two months later, my grandfather and 
father came home from their victorious campaign. In 
company with my mother, my grandmother, the Empress 
Augusta, and my aunt Louise, I drove to meet the conquerors 
at the Wildpark Station in Potsdam. With what an cestasy 
I flung myself into my father’s arms and saw my much- 
respected grandfather for the first time as German Emperor, 
Truly a significant moment and * what a change by the 
Grace of God!“ we could say with truth. 

The reception of Emperor and Crown Prince as we drove 
through the streets of Berlin was deafening and could be 
heard from the Crown Prince’s Palace breaking out again 
and again for many hours after, until at length my father 
stepped out on to the baleony surrounded by his family and 
showed himself to the enthusiastic Berlin multitude. 

Four days later, on March 21Ist, the opening of the first 
* Reichstag * (Imperial Diet) took place in the White Hall of 
the Castle of Berlin. Little as I understood of the real 
significance of this event, I was happy enough to be allowed 
to assist at it. My father, who greatly desired to link up 
this celebration of the new German Empire with that of the 
Middle Ages, had privately arranged for the ancient throne 
from Goslar to be sent to Berlin for the occasion, a proceeding 
that subsequently led to rather unpleasant interpellations on 
the subject. My mother, who knew of this weakness of the 
Crown Prince’s in favour of that older Imperialism, was 
always trying to combat it, which gave evidence of her clear, 


= 


calm political outlook. 

The troops returned from France to their Potsdam garrison 
on July 13th. My father rode by the side of my mother, the 
Jatter in the uniform of her own Hussar regiment, and IT was 
with them —naturally in the uniform of the Ist Regiment of 
Foot Guards. 

We went to the Wildpark to meet the return of the Potsdam 
troop, but though I did not go further with them, I was a 
witness of the boundless public rejoicing in the splendidly 
decorated town. The soldiers were crowned and _ literally 
smothered with wreaths and even the hilt of my father's 
sword was hung with them. 

On July 16th, three days later, in sweltering heat, the entry 
of the victorious army into Berlin through the Brandenburger 
Tor took place. Never shall I forget that day! The troops 
covered with glory and laurels, with their old Emperor at 
their head, surrounded by his immortal Paladins, and all 
round us a people overflowing with gratitude to those who 
had conceived and fought for the unity of Germany! I 
myself was permitted to assist at this historical event, for I 
rode behind my father on a small dapple horse by the side of 
my uncle, the Grand Duke of Baden. 

; (Lo be continued.) 
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TWO URGENT NEEDS 


-1.In the West Indies. 

B The oldest and one of the most 
Z promising of the Moravian Mission 
Fields. .£125 a year for a lady 
Evangelist. 


2. In Tibet—at Leh. 


The hardest field of the Moravian 
Missions. £125 a year for a lady 
for Zenana work. 


REAL SOLID GOSPEL WORK TO BE 
DONE. WILL YOU PLEASE HELP ? 





Contributions should be addressed to 
The Rev. Edgar Swainson, 
London Association in Aid of 


 MORAVIAN Missions 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 


ge We closed our financial year £1,600 


less than we needed. 











Throughout his long 
public life Lord Oxford 
has been respected alike 
by friends and opponents, 
not only because he is a 
fine statesman, but be- 
cause he is a great man, 
Ready 
’ 
Shortly 
Fifty Y 
of 
Parliament 
by the EARL OF 
OXFORD AND ASQUITH 
“Intended,” as Lord Oxford says, “to be a contri- 
ion to history written to a large extent from 
hand knowledge,” it covers the struggles and 
triumphs and failures of no fewer than eleven 
Parliaments. 
Two volumes, with 8 plates in each, 
50s, wei, the set. 
Cassell’s 
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‘W ould your son s 


schooldays cease 4 








IF anything happened to you...Is not this the only 
likely contingency which could put a stop to your son's 
or your daughter's education at the school of your choice? 

No parent would willingly carry this risk; no longest 
need any parent carry it. 

A policy is now issued by the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., which for a very small 
premium safeguards the whole course of your child’s 
education in the event of your death, paying the school 
fees term by term until such time as the boy or girl would 
have left school in the normal event. 

This policy, initiated by the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., has already met with 
the warm approval of head-masters and parents alike; 
and the readiness with which its benefits are being sought 
must be the measure of its practical utility and its fulfil- 
ment of a long-felt want. 

The rates of premium are actuarially calculated; they 
represent the lowest figure at u hich this insurance can reasonably 
be granted. 

If you have a boy or girl at school you should lose no 


time in writing for particulars of this policy. Address a 


card to:— 
The Manager, School Fes Insurance 
| EAGLE STAR & 
| BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO. LTD 


London, E.C.2 





1 Threadneedle Street, 


| 
| 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 3's". Soinsund 





JUST PUBLISHED. Volume VIII of the New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
idited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
To be completed in 10 Vols. tmp. 8vo. Cloth 20s. net. Half Moro. 35s, net per volume. 
A volume will be issued every few months. For this Edition Messrs. J. Bartholomew and Son, Ltd., are producing a 
thoroughly up-to-date set of Authoritative Political and ncaa Maps. 








moe meee Chambers’ Ss NEW EDITION 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. The Great of all Nations 


and all Times. 
Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Se., and J. LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
One Vol., Crown S8vo. Cioth 15/* net. Hlalf-Morecco, 30/- net. 





Second Edition of this Brilliant First Novel Now Ready 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR, — By MAURICE WALSH. 7/6 net. 
A ROMANCE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


“If, as may be legitimately inferred from the absence of ment ion if any, previous work upon the title-page, ‘The Key Above the Door’ 


be Mr. Maurice Walsh's mai den essay in the writing of fiction, Eng novel readers may be heartily congratulated on the addition of a reeruit 
of uncommon promise to our band of novelists. The note ef rom mes tully and — struck in the opening pages is successfully sustained 
throughout. There is fun as well as passion and poetry in the book The Key Above the Door’ is one cf the most thoroughly enjoyable 


novels publ ished for a long time past.’’—Sunday Times 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE, or RAMBLINGS IN AN ELFIN ISLE, 7/6 net. 
By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR, Author of ‘‘ Behold the Hebrides.”’ 
With a Foreword by the Rt Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald. I)lustrated with 40 Beautiful Photographs. 


EDUCATING A HUSBAND. By JOHN L. CARTER. 3/6 net. 
A satirical story, with amusing and piquant scenes between hushand and wife, whole-heartedly devoted to each other, but temporarily divided 
by the perversity of Fate—and Man. A Melange of Marriage, Morals, and Motors. 


S¢ (OTLAND’S HEIR. ‘“ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie.” By WINIFRED DUKE. 7/6 net. 


The Prince, Lord George, Elcho, Sheridan, Clemnentina—they are allquite unforgettuble.’—Hugh Walpole. 


EDINBURGH MEMORIES AND SOME WOR THIES. 3/6 net. 
By COUNCILLOR WILSON M‘LAREN. 


These Reminiscences will delight lovers of Auld Reekie. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND. By IAN GORDON LINDSAY, 7/6 net. 


With Foreword by Sir Geo, Douglas, Bt. Beautifully illustrated. 


THE PR. ACTICAL DAILY MENU. By C. B. PEACOCK. 2/6 net. 


Suggestions and Recipes for 365 Breakfasts, 365 Dinners, 365 Suppers. ‘ Think of it, ye tired housewives! Almost tco gocd to be true! 
Evening Times 


PODSON’S GOLFING YEAR. — By A. CAMPBELL WATSON. 1/6 net. 


Golfers will revel in the bumour of this fantasy. ‘‘ Excruciatingly funny.’’"—Aberdeen Free Presse. 


THE BUDDING CRICKETER. By A. C. RUSSELL and W. N. STEVENS. 1/- net. 
Tells young folks how to attain efficiency in the game. 


Ww. & R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


Tastefully bound with attractive Colour Jackets, and Charmingly illustrated by Perey Tarrant, Molly Benatar, 
J. R. Burgess, Nina K. Brisley. 


THE BLACK TRIANGLE. OVER AN UNKNOWN OCEAN. 


yung Ledaiecer ov - net. DAVID KER. 3, ° net. 
A patriot tery showing how the boys ¢ mvented Bolshevik The happines ss and fun that Dav id Ke ’s stories gave P 
efforts. or 1 st rt] never forget, and I wish t!} e were still pe Boo th a i 
could tell him so.””--Hugu Wat . 
. . opr re +r er r ,_ on Th 
THE TROUBLES OF TAZY. . THE SCHOLARSHIP GIRL AT CAMBRIDGE. 
ELSIE J. CXENHAM. 5/- net. JOSEPHINE ELDER. 3/6 net. 


KENYA KIDDIES. MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net. THE CAMP FIRE TORMENT. 
ELSIE OXENHAM. 2/6 net. 


JO AT THE CHALET SCHOOL. BUD AND ADVENTURE. 
E. M. BRENT-DYER. 3/6 net. | ANNE MACDONALD. 2/6 net. 
COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


THE “TROCIOUS TWINS. 6-net. | BLOBBS AT THE FAIR. 
G. VERNON STOKES. 3. net. 





] tr n Colour ay Bluck-and-White by N, PARKER, with Mr G. Vernon Stokes’ pictur ne the B og RE se 
Ver by B. PARKER. A charmi: t or childre tures “* at the Fair’ are irres! tible, and the verses by ss Parker 
add piquaucy to the pictures. 
=. me = 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Tue next instalment of the ex-Kaiser’s Memoirs opens in 
Chapter VI. with an account of his early studies in Latin, 
Greek. history, French, science and drawing. He describes 
in detail Hinzpeter’s method of religious instruction ; gives 
a list of his own favourite books; and describes his studies 
Chapter VII. is devoted to his 
relations 


in art and archaeology. 


visits to England in the ‘seventies; to his close 


with and affection for Queen Victoria——‘a real grand- 
mother “of whom he relates many anecdotes ; to ana ccount 


at Wyk; and the resumption of his 
Potsdam. Chapter VIII. describes his visit with 
his parents to Vienna in 1873 for the Exhibition: his 
impressions of the vigour of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
the wonderful beauty and charm of the Empress Elisabeth, 
and his friendship with the Crown Prince Rudolph. To 
1874 belong a holiday at Scheveningen; visits to various 
Dutch towns and galieries ; and his arduous preparations for 
confirmation which took place in September. Chapter EX. 
describes his relations with the old Emperor William and 
the Empress Augusta and their circle; and Chapter X. 
migration to Cassel, where Hinzpeter’s plan, 
spite of considerable opposition, was 


of a summer spent 


studies at 


relates his 
carried through in 
realized and the young Prince entered the Grammar School 
with his brother Henry. The exacting nature of his work 
and the severity of the time table are graphically described, 
and the chapter ends with some frank criticisms of the Latin 
authors studied. 
* * * a 

The Australian Farms Training College. so ably presided 
over by Principal Potts, at Lynford Hall, Mundford, Norfolk, 
send us an illustrated description of the course, together with 
recommendations from Lord Forster, Sir Robert Donald and 
other well-known people. The Australian and Canadian 
Training Colleges are a very practical step in Empire building. 
this 


Kveryone interested in oversea settlement should see 


booklet. 
* * * + 


The Battersea Polytechnie send us their programme and 
courses for the session opening, September 22nd. ‘The Domestic 
science course for women here is one of the best in the world, 
* * * * 


Kat and Keep Well, by Mr. G. E. Scotson-Clark (Cape, 
2s. 6d.) is obviously an American book, for we are not. given 
to those orgies of sweetmeats herein referred to as ** a candy 
jag.’ Neither would the English introduce a 
quarter of an hour's * setting-up exercises * at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when he found his typists getting drowsy. 
There are some true words said about orange juice : in mod- 
eration it is good, but two or three oranges every morning 
is like taking a habit-forming drug. 


employer 


* * * * 
The International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
of the League of Nations have issued a List of Notable Books 


published in Verious Countries during 1924, 


* * * * 
Professor Tanered Borenius writes with authority and 
discrimination of Forty London Statues and Public Monuments 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.. with special photographs by E. O. Hoppe) 
and while opinion may differ as to the aesthetic qualities of 
“Rima,” we think posterity will agree with Mr. Borenius 
that the stone howitzer of the Artillery Memorial at Hyde 
Park Corner is a clumsy and unconvincing conception. Besides 

' 


1 . . . . . 
the criticism and opinions, much information about our older 


monuments is made easily accessible, so that both the casual 
visitor to London and students of sculpture will find here 


+} ‘ 


something of valu 


. or at least of interest. 

# ca os * 
his sixtieth birthday, Mr. Hf. G. Wells has 
youthful and amusing fight with Mr. Belloc, 


On the eve of 
engaged in a very 
Whom he accuses of writing arrant nonsense in his counter 
blast to The Outline of History. Mr. Wells’ Mr. Belloc Objects 
fo the Outline o; History (Watts, 1s.) is the Ifuxley-Gladstone 
Evolution v. Fixity. A little 
heavy in parts, it is none the less well worth reading. 


controversy up to date: 7.e. 


THE NEW 


Most of us have 


COMPETITION 


mistakes at time or 
other in our lives, posted letters in the wrong envelopes 
or said something irredeemable and unexplainable. Such 
tremendous trifles in social intercourse are sometimes amusing 
and sometimes of a real psychological interest. We would 
like to have from our readers a description of the worst 


made hideous some 


faux pas they have ever made, and the Editor offers two 


prizes of £5 each for the best Ictters of no more than five 
hundred words (preferably less) written on the subject. 

The first £5 prize will be reserved for the increasing number 
of our oversea readers who cannot take part in competitions 
which close soon after they are announced, <A special coupon 
for them will be found on page 458, and for them the Com- 
petition will close on March 15th, 1927. 

The second £5 prize will be reserved exclusively for readers 
in the United Kingdom and Irish Kree State, and all entries 
must be received on or Friday, October 8th. A 
separate coupon for home readers will be found on page 458, 


before 


Owing to the pressure on our space we regret that the 
announcement of the result of the last Competition is held 
over until September 25th. 


COMPETITIONS, 





RULES FOR 
(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom and Lrish 
Free State must be received on or before October Sth all entries 
from other parts of the world on or before March 15th, 1927. 


(2) Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 


a) 


each entry must be accompanied by the appropriate coupon. 
(3) The name and address (orthe pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 


(4) The Keditor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
(5) The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript sub- 
mitted. (6) Envelopes must be Competition, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2, 


addre ssed : 
Covent Garden, London, 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


LITERATURE AND History.—The Bonchurch Edition of 
The Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Vols. 13 and 14. (Heinemann. 25 gns. the set.) - 
As I Lay Thinking. By Robert Blatchford. (Hodder 


and Stoughton. — 6s.) It Occurs to Me. By FE. V. 
Knox. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) Debits and Credits. By 


Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) Famous 
Trials of Hisioru. By Lord Birkenhead. (Hutchinson. 
3s. 6d.) Harsha. By Radhakumud Mookeriji. (Oxford 
University Press. — 6s.) A History of Russia. By 
Bernard Pares. (Jonathan Cape. 21s.) Tales of Three 
Campaigns. By Major C. B. Brereton. (Selwyn and 


Blount. 18s.) 

MisceLLANEovus.—American Soundings. By John St. Loe 
Strachey. (Hodder and Stoughton. I2s. Gd.) A 
Rude Book. By Tell. (Cecil Palmer. £1 Is.) A 


Garden of Herbs. By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. (Herbert 


Jenkins. 10s. 6d.) A Book of Lettering. Arranged by 
Jean K. Robertson. Drawn by Albert Field. (A. and 


C. Black. Is. 6d.) Memoirs of a Child. By Basil 
Macdonald Hastings. (Philpot. 8s. 6d.) Modern 
Puzzles. By H. EK. Dudeney. (Pearson. 38s. Gd.) - 
Forty London Statues and Public Monuments. By Vancred 
Borenius. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) The Yellow Guides 
for Epicures: Paris, its Environs and Normandy. By 
Curnonsky and Marcel Rouff. (Thornton Butterworth. 
10s. 6d.) How Photography Came About. by ¢. R. 


Gibson. (Blackie. Is. 3d.) Ancient Monuments of 
Northern Ireland. (H.M. Stationery Office. 6d.)—-— 
Your Hair and Your Health. By O. L. Levin. (Heine- 
inapn. 6s.) Collins’ Men. by A. E. R. Gilligan. 


(Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d.) Contemporary Thought of 


Italy. By Angelo Crespi. (Williams and Norgate. 5s.) 
ADVENTURE, TRAVEL AND Sips.—The War Trail of Big 
Bear. By W. Bleasdell Cameron. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Billy the Kid. By W. Noble Burns. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

Ships—and People. By Dr. J. C. H. Beaumont. 
(Bles. 16s.) Collier Brigs and their Sailoi By Sir 
Walter Runciman. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s.) The 
Overseas Empire. By L.. W. Lyde and E. M. Butterworth. 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d.) The Amateur Settlers. sy) Lord 
and Lady Apstey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


Novets.— The Fortunes of Hugo. By Denis Mackail. 
(Hleinemann. 7s. 6d.) The Man They Hanged. By 
tobert W. Chambers. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.) { Deputy 


was King. By G. B. Stern, (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
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ANIMA NATURALITER AMERICANA 


American Soundings : Being Castings of a Lead inthe Shore- 
waters of America. By J. St. Loe Strachey. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s, 6d.) 


Ir would perhaps be fair to say that inthe Old World to-day, 
while Americans are well liked, America is unpopular. The 
public form of the United States jars upon many who have a 
sincere liking for her citizens. But Mr. Strachey is no such 
half-hearted friend. He declares that he loves America 
*““as an entity” and does not merely “ respect and admire 
certain Americans.’ He confesses to have been born with an 
anima naturaliter Americana, a possession which he elsewhere 
defines in a delightful phrase as an “* eager bouncing mentality.” 
But, since he is no indiscriminate eulogist but can on occasion 
be an acute and outspoken critic, it is worth while to discover 
wherein this fundamental likemindedness consists. The answer 
will be found in Mr. Strachey’s analysis of American hospitality 
and American optimism. 

“What I had discovered was tho possession by my entertainers 
of the simple and lovable trait which comes specially to eager, 
active and unself-conscious people—the desire to share their pleasures 
and delights with others—the Joy that children and indeed all super- 
active-minded people take in going halves with others, and especially 
with people who for some reason or other do not seem to be by nature 
glad, or optimistic, or imaginative. In an impulsive man or woman 
* I want to show you this’ means, not ‘ 1 want to show off,’ but* I 
want to share.’ ” 

This is profoundly true and well worth saying. Mr. Strachey 
has cnough of the best Amcrican qualities to make him a 
valuable intermediary between the two peoples. 

It is a platitude that on the co-operation of Britain and 
America the future depends, and there can be no co-operation 
without understanding. The difficulties in the way are many. 
American forthcomingness is met by British reticence, 
American hyperbole by British meiosis. One special difficulty 
is America’s gift for misrepresenting herself. It is probable 
that Americans understand Englishmen better than English- 
men Americans, just because America is so inadequately 
represented by her “ public form.” Every nation has_ its 
national idiots, but, owing to her highly developed publicity 
system, she seems to give hers the centre of the stage and 
provide them with megaphones. The road to understanding 
is not by way of flattery. Candour is the least compliment we 
can pay to a masculine people. Nor is it by way of peevish 
fault-finding and petty cynicism. Half the misunderstandings 
seem to me to come from too much talk about kinship. The 
Englishman who realizes that America has a_ radically 
different kind of civilization from England will be the less apt 
to criticize. We may be finical about the fashions of our 
brothers, but we are tolerant about third cousins. 

Mr. Strachey’s purpose is to take soundings, not to dredge. 
He does not produce new discoveries, but assesses forces and 
tendencies which are already familiar to the world. He 
neither dogmatizes nor prophesies; an exception is the 
interesting suggestion (about which I am sceptical) that 
if the Democrats declared against Prohibition and in 
favour of the Quebec system of liquor control they would 
carry the country. His gusto of appreciation never fails 
him, whether he is writing of the lovely and most habitable 
up-country districts of New England, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, or American slang, or the Harkness buildings at Yale, 
On Prohibition he discourses with acumen and sanity, 
While I warmly agree with most of his comments, I think 
that occasionally he looks through rosy spectacles. I do not 
believe that he will find many thinking Americans to agree 
with him that the American Constitution is ‘* probably the 
best instrument of Government ever framed.” Tn many 
respects it is one of the worst. Nor do I wholly share his 
enthusiasin for the American university system. The form of 
the thing is provided wholesale, but not always the substance, 
The quantity is immense, the quakty often doubtful, for it 
lacks rigour and closeness of texture. There is too much of that 
detestable pseudo-science, salesmanship, about both American 
business and American education. 

Mr. Strachey has done well to include ceriain studies of 
great Americans, including Lincola. I think that Lincoln 
the real man, and not the platitudinous uplift-merchant of 
popular literature—has been the chief interpreter to England 
of America’s true greatness. It is the habit of cur countrymen 


not to admire overmuch wealth and success, but to be 
strongly attracted to the men or the nation who are fighting a 
difficult fight. Let us realize that America is grappling with 
a vast and most intricate domestic problem, and that her 
present prosperity in no way helps her towards its solution, 
She is insufficiently integrated as a State, and to-day the melt. 
ing pot is not properly melting. There are lumps left of 
undigested material ; the sanctions of the law are not identica 
and universal ; it is sometimes behind and sometimes ahead of 
the moral feeling of the community. All America’s recent 
policies of protection—against drink, drugs and aliens—are 
attempts to mect the problem of integration, and she has to 
work with the rusty machinery of her rigid Constitution, 
When Englishmen realize the magnitude of the task Mr, 
Mellon’s effort to create a true Civil Service is one aspect of it— 
there is a chance of that cordiality of sympathy, which ig 
chilled by a complacent prosperity, but which is given 
generously to the worker and the fighter. 
Joun Bucuan, 


IN THREE CONTINENTS 


In Savage Australia. By Knut Dahl. (Philip Allan. 21s net.) 

Sixty-four Years in Ceylon. By F. Lewis. (Colombo Apothecarieg 
Co., Ceylon. 15s. net.) 

A Book of South India. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A Wayfarer in Sweden. By Frederic Whyte. 
7s. Gd. net.) 


By J. Chartres Molony. (Methuen. 


(Methuen, 


One of the sad things about books of travel is that they 
disprove so many picturesque fables. ‘Take the boomerang, 
for example ; its chief hold on our imaginations is due to 
the fact that it comes back so neatly and docilely to the feet 
of the thrower. Professor Dahl tells us that a great expert, 
throwing it for that very purpose, can make it behave in some 
such fashion: ‘* But when throwing at a definite target 
nobody can caleulate on its return. And no native cares 
about the return.” 

None the less, it is an interesting weapon. Spears, clubs, 
knives and other missiles travel in a straight line ; they ean 
be avoided with comparative case. The boomerang, on the 
other hand, travels in a curve, and, by varying the flight of 
the weapon, the thrower can make it reach its target from a 
great number of directions. ‘* There is hardly any limit to 
the variations in its course. If one attempts to avoid it, 
it appears to pursue one.” 

Professor Dahl made a long journey through the wilds of 
Australia twenty years ago. He kept a very keen eye upon 
native customs, and describes them vividly. 
not very inspiriting; there is little enough of heroism or 
nobility among the aboriginal tribes. But there is plenty 
of quaintness and humour. 


His story is 


“Chivalry is not strange to their character. The little boys 
were very often having sham fights with little spears and clubs, 
throwing and parrying at short distance. If one happened to be 
accidentally hit so as to be hurt, tho lucky ‘ hitter’ immediately 
ran over to his less lucky opponent, and proferring his ugly little 
head, received in return and without turning a hair a good whack 
over the ‘ cocoanut.’ The sham fight was then immediately con- 
tinued.” 

The account is full of detailed observation, and the style of 
the narrative is straightforward and terse. 

Mr. Frederick Lewis tells us of his life in Ceylon with an 
equal simplicity. His story is much more personal than 
Professor Dahl’s; the interest is in the man as much as 
in his circumstances. He has gone through many vicissitudes 
with a great strength of character. He worked as a planter 
in Ceylon when planting meant peculiarly hard work and 
demanded the utmost versatility in dealing with natives. 
Jt is not to be wondered at that when he came for the first 
time to England he found much that puzzled him in the 
Jaxity of the inhabitants. He had been accustomed as a 
youth to spending all day at work for barely enough money 
to buy himself a new pair of boots when the old ones were 
falling from his feet. He had been accustomed to keeping 
very much awake when men were plotting his death, sending 
him magic charms, hiding behind trees to jump out on him, 
setting fire te wooden sheds while he was inside them. And 
in these conditions he had made for himself a moral code of 
He expresses his opinions with an engaging 
Sixty-four Years in Ceylon is a 


great iniegrity. 
assurance and candour. 
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“FEAR IS DEAD—KILLED BY PELMANISM” 


HOW A CLERGYMAN RECOVERED HIS LOST NERVE 


HOUSANDS of men and women are held back in 

life because they are afraid. They have lost con- 
fidence in themselves. They are afraid of something, 
they don’t exactly know what. Sometimes they are 
afraid of the Future. Sometimes they fear the effect 
of being thrown up against some stronger and more 
vital personality than themselves. Sometimes they are 
afraid of the consequences of Action, even if it 1s only 
the action of opening the door of their employer’s room 
or of ringing someone up on the telephone, 


Sometimes they are hag-ridden by strange, irrational 
fears and “ Phobias” which haunt them, interfere with 
their work and make their lives miserable. But there 
is no reason why they should go on being in this state. 
These fears can be killed by Pelmanism, as the following 
letter from a Clergyman shows: 


“Three years ago I completed a course of 


Pelmanism., 


“TI began in a horrible neurasthenic state of 
18 years’ standing, with an impaired Will, an 
impaired Memory, utter lack of Self-Confidence 
and full of Fears. 

* After a few weeks of the Course ] Was 
told (by someone ignorant of my taking it) that 
I looked brighter and more alert. Certainly the 
bencfits grew and still show themselves ] 
finished the Course with a clear and calmer 
mind; a restored Alemory of good capacity; a 
stronger Hill and such Confidence that I have 
undertaken, and do undertake, duties and 
responsibilities such as would have been quite 
wip ssthle a jew years ago. 

“The latest evidence of the benefits received 

that I crossed to Belgium this year by the 
Dover-Ostend route. This may appear to be a 
rifle, but when I consider that the idea of being 
on a ship has, for 21 years, been the cause of 
mmnumerable nightmares, I look on the voyage as 

greatest Vic tory of my life. 71 his fear is 
dead—killed by Pelmanism. 

I certainly got my money's worth and a bit 

er, and look back with pleasure to the work 

f the Course, and the courtesy I received at the 

ds of the Staff.” (C.B. 30,200.) 


Velmanism banishes such irrational and injurious 
as these as though they had never been. It 
sure of yourself and of your own scien- 


fically-trained and consciously-directed powers, It gives 


you that sane, sensible Self-Confidence which wins the 


of others, and enables you to make your 
felt in the world and to get ahead when, without 


it, you would have fallen behind. Since taking up 


n, writes a School Teacher, I have become 

fearful, and, as a result, have gained a greater 
onfidence in my own self and capabilities.” This has 
‘actical and profitable result. This Pelman- 


nad i Pp ac 


developed Self-Confidence was “ put to a severe test 
(she writes) “in the interview which resulted in my 
securing my promotion to a Headship from several 


candidates interviewed.” 


A Business Man writes: “I have greatly improved 
my mind and memory. I have no fears now; they 
have all disappeared. My rather timid disposition 
has become a resolved, determined disposition. My 
capacity for work is far greater than that of a year, 
ago.” 


A Teacher of Elocution writes: “When I began 
the Course I was afraid of my pupils. I dared not 
assert myself, even if 1 knew I was right. Now I 
fear no one.” 

A large number of similar letters from men and 
women engaged in various professions and occupations 


have been received, 


Pelmanism, which has already been adopted ody 
over 500,000 people, is not a static or stereotyped 
system, resting on the laurels of past achievements. 
It is continually developing, as all living 
must do. As new experience is gained and_ fresh 


systems 


discoveries are made, the results, directly they have been 
thoroughly tested, are incorporated in the individual, 
personal training which is given to every Pelman student. 
Thus readers, by enrolling for the Pelman Course, are 
able to utilise for their own personal advantage the 
results of the latest Psychological research, and (under 
the expert direction of the instructors of the Pelman 
Institute) to apply recognised Psychological principles to 
the solution of their own personal difficulties in Profes- 
sional, Business, and Social Life, 


Pelmanism is fully explained in an interesting book 
entitled The Efficient Alind. This book shows how 
Pelmanism banishes Mind-Wandering, Forgetfulness, 


iditv, Lack of Confidence and Indecision, 


Depression, Tin 
and how it develops in their place OBSERVATION, 
INITIATIVE, CONCENTRATION, SELF -CON- 
FIDENCE, ORGANISING POWER, RESOURCE: 
FULNESS, BUSINESS ACUMEN, A GOOD 
MEMORY, THE POWER OF THINKING CON- 
STRUCTIVELY AND CREATIVELY, and other 


equally valuable qualities. As a result of developing 





these qualities thousands of men and women have 


improved their positions in life, and have been able to 
overcome difficulties which formerly threatened to over- 
whelm them. The Pelman Institute will be pleased to 
send a free copy of The Efficient Mind to any reader 


of the Spectat r who writes for it to-day to the Secre- 


tary, The Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Re lide 4 et call at tiie In fiilule are 
cordially invited to do so. The Chief Consultant 
wil be pleased to have a talk with them on 
any matter afte ) their personal efficiency and no 
jee Cli Ve ¢ ‘ eu ] r ils Advice, 

[4pverT! * ANNOUNCEMENT.) 
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Gilbert and Sullivan 


By A. H. GODWIN. With an introduction by 
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‘ 
delightful book to read, both as a gallery of odd portraits 
and as “ the simple story of a man’s life in one of our colonies.” 

There is more orderly information in A Book of South 
India. Mr. Chartres Molony spent twenty-one years in the 
LC.S., and he had exceptional opportunities for observing 
Indian life. He was sent to rebuild the ruined State of 
Banganapalle when its ruler was deposed, and he worked for 
five years on an Indian self-governing body. His work is 
the more valuable as he constantly shows his sympathy 
with the native population and his understanding of them, 
He has none of the superiority and aloofness too often found 
jn Anglo-Indians. Here, again, were circumstances which 
called for initiative and quick judgment. Mr. Molony makes 
go complaint against the Indian peasant’s calm and perpetual 
lying in his own interests. It is merely a great difficulty to 
be met in the dispensing of justice. He tells how an Indian 
magistrate, seeing that the European form of oath was quite 
meaningless to the peasants, unauthorizedly prescribed a 
really binding form of oath. A mass petition was presented 
against the innovation. “ In this way,” wrote the signatories, 
we are compelled always to speak the truth, and are put 
to much inconvenience.” ; 

But there are many traits of the Indians which Mr. Molony 
admires. Chief amongst them is their cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity among irritations :-— 

“T fret and sweat over the lack of some trivial convenience ; 
the village does not worry overmuch about the very possible 
uncertainty of next month’s meals. . . . In that I am more en- 
lightened, [ am surely more efficient than these people around me ; 
yet they draw a living from the arid plains where I should starve, 
did not their charity come (I am pretty sure that it would come) 
to my aid. The village has a wisdom of its own, and I do not under- 
stand it. But the days when I thought it folly are behind me.” 
The obverse of this picture comes where Mr. Molony describes 
conditions in Madras. The contrast between European and 
Indian ideals could hardly be drawn more distinctly than in a 
couple of sentences which he writes on labour conditions :— 

“ An obstacle in the path of real improvement has always been 
the contentment of the Indian labourer with a mere animal 
existence, which the soft, warm climate of the South renders not 
intolerable. The workman has to be taught to want more.” 

A Wayfarer in Sweden is more of an easy and conversational 
guide-book than a record of personal experiences. The most 
interesting part, perhaps, is the account of the visit of 
Cromwell's Bulstrode Whitelocke, to Queen 
Christine of Sweden. But it is throughout a well-informed, 
agreeable and witty book. 


ambassador. 


TRAVAIL OF A SOUL 


Thomas James Cobden-Sanderson, 1879- 
£4 4s. net.) 


Pitt 
4 


fhe Journals of 
1922. (Cobden-Sanderson, 2 vols. 


Jane Austen, in Persuasion, speaks of autumn as “ that 
season of peculiar and inexhaustible influence on the mind 
of taste and tenderness,” and, however unusual a piece of 
feeling this may be in Miss Austen (so different from the tailor- 
cut conventions of her general style), the sentiment is one that 
would have 
* Lovelier than all the birds in spring ” (he notes) * 


found an echo in Cobden-Sanderson’s heart. 
‘is the sole 
singing redbreast in autumn.’ The chance reflection seems 
to furnish a key to much of his thought, as it is revealed in 
Throughout 


them all is shot a blaze of colour accompanied by a just pride 


these almost morbidly introspective Journals. 


in artistry (and is not his fame there imperishably sealed in 
the incomparable products of his Doves Bindery and Doves 
Press %), but equally across them all there runs a vein of 
autumnal despondency, a sense perhaps of baffled endeavour, 
it may be a sense of decay and defeat. Idealist and artist in 
every fibre of his being, he held high endeavour always before 
his eye : “ Ihave always the same customer: posterity. And 
And again: ‘“ My 
binding I wish indeed to be beautiful, but I still more wish it 
to be a sien and symbol of good social work, and of the spirit 
in which all work should be done.” Needless to say he was a 


always the same standard : perfection.” 


Socialist. of that notable early regiment which counted Morris 
and Walter Crane among its ranks, and he had vague notions 
‘of teaching geniuses to be Socialists and bookbinders.”’ 

But transcending art and the love of letters which appears 
on every page of his Journals, and far above social reform, 
was the private striving of his soul towards Truth, 


‘ 


* IT would 









rather, being what I am, be uncertain, unconvinced, asking 
with Pilate what is truth, than be of the multitude who know.” 
Finding the ultimate truth nowhere he falls back, but with a 
difference, on the age-long cry of despair: ‘* Vanity to make 
schemes for the reformation and reorganization of mankind, it 
is vanity to aspire to a vision of the universe. . . . All is 
vanity except to love God, and Him only to serve.” 

Primarily this book is a record of religious experience—true 
religious experience not necessarily conditioned by the 
cramping tenets of dogma. The Journals are not reminis- 
cences : “‘ I have no reminiscences. I could only set down my 
forward-looking and thoughts in the order of their growth, 
and amid the circumstances thro’ and over which they made 
their way.” But while the spiritual stiles along the field- 
paths of life were being crossed, many interesting passers-by 
were met: John Bright, George Eliot, William Morris, Yeats, 
“a beautiful pale poet, with black hair and brows and eyes, 
and an open expectant mouth ” ; and Anatole France, looking 
like “ an affectionate old fox.” But with such as these and 
with the current of the great world generally the book has 
small commerce. The prevailing colour-note is one of grey 
and sad introspection—* all things beautiful are with sadness 
woven-in ”—of a lonely, struggling soul that was ever trying 
to lift itself painfully towards the Unknown. 


NIMIUM NE 


Embellissez-vous. 
France, Paris. 


CREDE 


By Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. 
10 francs.) 


COLORI 


(Editions de 


PROLONGING the youth of woman, says Mile. Delarue-Mardrus, 
is one of the greatest of this age’s scientific discoveries, 
Ninon de Lenclos’ unfading charm would no longer astonish 
her contemporaries, indeed we can see her counterparts of 
to-day, issuing reincarnated from the beauty salons of Bond 
Street, the Rue de la Paix, or Fifth Avenue. Fora time and at 
a price, XXth-century woman may drink of the fountain of 
perpetual youth. 

But our author does not disguise the fact that these waters 
may be bitter. She draws a ghastly picture of a beauty of 
other days, whom she met again after a two years’ treatment 
of massage, face-lifting and diet (tout comme quelque grand 
mutilé de la guerre) with wig, false teeth, chicken bone in nose, 
throat slit and resewn and other details too unpleasant to 
mention—a ghoul inhabiting the body she had once admired, 
Against such conflicts with natural law, Mile. Delarue-Mardrus 
protests. But for the adornment of youth, and the enhance- 
ment of the natural graces of womankind, she states a strong 
case. 

IIlow can we deny that “ making-up ” is no more artificial 
than dressing ? Why, except that we are slaves of fashion, 
should any man who shaves, dare to tell his wife that her 
eyebrows should go unplucked ? 

In spite of the vertiginous progress of feminism, the power 
and the happiness of woman remain largely in pleasing. ‘The 
day this is changed, the face of the world will have changed, 
and will be ugly one. 


“To be beautiful, even if one is a Saint, is always a tremendous 


advantage. Without searchi in heaven, on this poor earth it 
is obvious that ... the brain of a woman has never received ita 
greatest reward unless her outward appearance gives sign of hes 


inward grace. 

An army of fathers and mothers and husbands may protest 
that their daughters or their wives must not be artificial. Yet 
the first artifice is dress. We were born naked, but we cannot 
live as the beasts: the swaddled infant has already entered 
into the artifice of civilization. 
crisies perhaps, but more venial than many others in this 
world of make-believe. ‘‘ God made the eglantine, he left us 
to make the rose. Surely nobody protests against roses ? 
Well, then, what is the matter with powder, paint and 
lipstick ? ” 

Having thus dealt with the philosophy of the matter, she 
comes to the mirror, orange sticks, collyrium, rouge, powder- 
puffs and pencils. We shall not follow her into these in- 
timacies, except to observe that the eyes have a fuller treat- 
ment than any other feature, and rightly so, for the eyes of 


Powder and paint are hypo- 


every normal human being are jewels of greater or less lustre, 
and in the nice adjustment of their setting every woman 
Some eyes have lights behind 


may claim her share of beauty. 
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them that are in themselves a treasure and there is a world 
in their depths of which the tongue of man may not tell, but 
these things are only to be seen by the right beholders and 
are in the domain of mystery, not macquillage. Besides 
these secret glories, there is an open glory: the eye is the 
soul’s window and that window needs a frame—* in nine 
cases out of ten,” our auihor adds cautiously. 

For ourselves, we confess to preferring the tenth case. 
Beauty is a thousand miles from being skin deep and all men 
and most intelligent women know this in spite of the millions 
that are spent in advertisements to convince us that the 
contrary is true. But with a healthy complexion for a basis, 
® woman can probably enhance her beauty with cosmetics, 
provided she comes to their use with a mind chastened by 
the importance of the subject (as treated by Mllc. Delaruc- 
Mardrus, for example) instead of dabbing with puff and lip- 
stick in the twilight, from some casual vanity case. The 
lily can be painted and it is the lily’s right to choose her paints, 
And if it is worth doing at all, it is worth doing well. Embellisez- 
vous tells how, and it is so pleasantly written that it is no 
wonder that 22,000 copies have already been sold in France, 

I. Y.-B. 


IN. MECHANICS 


By Herold T. Wilkins. (T, 


MIRACLES 


Marvels of Modern Mechanics. 
Fislicr Unwin. 10s, 6d.) 
Tum book is very welcome, for the author sets forth in plain 
but graphic language the romance of our wonderful age of 
steel and electricity. Wireless ; the romance of excavation ; 
sea surveys; salvage; the sun’s secrets; underground and 
miniature railways; the strange powers of the gyroscope ; 
safer airways; and the scenic art of the modern theatre, 
including the story of how Drury Lanc works its stage effects, 

are all dealt with here. 

A wonderful story is told in the chapter “ Sirong Rooms of 
the Sea-Bed,” of the huge wealth which lies on the ocean 
floors. If Davy Jones's locker, clasped and clamped with 
adamantine bands and locked with massive keys, could be made 
to yield but one quarter of the treasure that has aeccumu- 
lated since the first Phoenicians’ galley drove on the rocks of 
the Western ocean, the whole world’s War debit would vanish. 
Forty fathoms deep on the hard-shell bottom of the Irish Sea 
lies the liner ‘ Lusitania,’ torpedoed off the Old Head of 
Kinsale. For over nine years the great tides of the Atlantic 
have crusted, corroded and crushed her. Deep down, under 
the twisted girders and jammed cabin-ways, is a strong. 
room containing a purser’s thirty-ton safe, holding £1,260,060 
of bullion and jewellery. Marine salvors are asking them- 
selves whether the safe can be brought to the surface ? Many 
dismiss the project as chimerical. At this great depth a diver 
encased in the ordinary helmet and rubber suit would be 
tossed aside like an egg-shell or crushed by the tremendous 
weight of water, which at only half the depth at which the 
* Lusitania’ lies would press on the diver’s 2,160 square 
inches of surface with a total force of 144,072 pounds. But 
an American syndicate of salvors who have purchased the 
rights in the ‘ Lusitania’ do not believe that this herculean 
task is too great for modern science. Already an American, 
Mr. B. B. Leavitt, has descended over sixty fathoms, twenty 
iathoms deeper than that at which the ‘ Lusitania’ lies, 
where he remained for over an hour. 

According to Mr. Wilkius it will not be long before stage 
scenery is a thing of the past. ‘* Luminous scenery ” is to-day 
taking its place, thus reducing the costs of production almost 
to vanishing point. Behind the scenes, deep in the shadows 
of a Parisian theatre of to-day, is an apparatus of powerful 
electrical projectors, whose beams are focused on a trans- 
jueent sereen, which stands on the edge of the proscenium. 
By means of this projector the whole scene in The Ride 
of the Valkyries is most yraphically presented. The illusion 
of the headlong rush of the messengers of Odin, galloping 
neross 2 wild landscape with lightning speed, is conveyed to 
the audience by a revolving dise, the projector simultaneously 
turning an are of a circle in order to bring the riders to the 
centre of the screen. The idea of fantastic speed is again 
stressed by causing the background of the luminous screen 
and the image of the sky to move in opposite directions like 
the shadows of flying clouds moving across grass on a sunny 


ee 


day. The cost of the installation is comparatively small, it 
eliminates much hand labour, and the cumbering of the stage 
with heavy objects. The Ride of the Valkyries, when staged 
at the Opera in Paris, used to require a tremendous assemblage 
of iron rails, towering mountains, and fantastic properties, 
costing more than £4,000 ; whereas the up-to-date producer 
to-day can achieve the same results more vividly and 
realistically by the use of a simple screen. 

Without vouching for the accuracy of all the statements 
contained in the book—this could only be done by a specialist 
in each branch of mechanics—we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending Marvels of Modern Mechanics as intensely interesting 
reading. It gives one a vivid idea of the wonderful progres 
which has been made in this branch of science since the 
beginning of the century. 


POEMULATIONS 


On the table iie twenty-two little volumes of poems and 
critical essays that treat of verse and of the art of reading it, 
The booklets are of varying sizes, of formats that range from 
the chastely artistic to the revolting, and of contents according, 
With sympathetic but firmly decided hand four of these are 
laid aside for ever; of the resultant remainder, Dorothy 
Radcliffe’s The Shoeing of Jerry-go-nimble (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) is strong lifelike stuff with a genuine flavour of York- 
shire dialect and soil. Isn’t it like a Yorkshireman to want 
to take his sheep-dog with him on the Jong trail? And then 
“If Peter refuses to have him! By Gow! Thceer'll be at 
yon gate a hell of a row.”. * * * Not in dialect, but in 
stately blank verse shines Ethel Gallitnore’s 7'he Pride of the 
Peak (Cape, 5s.), which, with patriotic fervour, conducts the 
wayfarcr over the gritstone edges of Derbyshire. * * * 
Hugh M’Diarmid’s Penny Wheep (Blackwood, ds.) is a 
mosaic of Scots dialect rather painfully overdone, which even 
Scots will find occasionally hard to translate. But perver- 
sities apart, there is some true poetry here. 

The Hogarth Press sends four books. Ruth Manning- 
Sanders’ Martha Wish-you-ill (2s. 6d.) contains some slightly 
sad, but truthfully sung West Country ballads; * Vernon 
Lee's” essay, The Poet's Eye (1s. 6d.) tells us (O daring flight !) 
in what essentials poetry differs from prose, while Robert 
Graves’ Another Future of Poetry (2s. 6d.) is suggesting ** adven- 
tures in Poetry and Art beyond the bounds which enclose the 
middle class.” Chorus of the Newly Dead (2s. 6d.), by Kidwin 
Muir explains itself, and also explains in verse what the 
harlot, the coward, &ce., feel like in another world, though we 
would much like to know what “ dargon paths ” are which the 
latter is doomed to tread. * * * Out of A. G. D. Hoad’s 
Chimes from Life’s Anvil a spark or two of pretty freshness 
is struck, as when * A slim new moon slips up the sky.” * * * 
Language has been described as a gift to man to conceal 
sense, and in Fiddler's Farewell (Knopf, 6s.) Mrs. Leonora 
Speyer reveals herself in four positions on the cover, and also 
throughout the book as unquestionably an artist in language, 
* * * © They seemed amicable, though all bore arms,” but 
pethaps that is how they pronounce it in Jewry (Elliot Stock, 
2s. 6d.), by Chas. H. Pritchard, who versifies some Biblical 
scenes. * * * Exquisite in colour is “* The spring is late, 
Endymion,” from Agnes Yarnall’s Pandora (Dorrance. $1.75). 
Grace touched with melancholy marks all her work, but em- 
phatically graee, as witness also ‘* Twilight,’ “ Magic,’ and 
*An Autumn Nighi.” * * * Epitaphs (Leeds: At the 
Sign of the Swan, 5s.), the get-up of which booklet is a pure 
joy, displays a pretty delicacy of phrasing, and Lady 
Margarct Sackville admits no more than a sub-suggestion of 
worms. The same Leeds Swan has hatched for us 'T. Wray- 
Milnes’ The Widow of Ephesus (1s. 3d.), a merry little 
play adapted from Petronius, with an ending which O. 
Henry would have liked. If English people “ should 
ever have been praised as materialistic or slandered as 
practical,” as G. KX. C. writes in his preface to The Ship 
of Destiny (once more the Swan at 2s. 6d.), praise and 
slander alike can, he thinks, be rebutted by Laurence 
Groom’s tender and passionate verse. Truly he is one of 
* little wood of singing birds that has sprung up in this country 
in the spring after the first winter of the War.’ * * * 
G. D. Martineau’s The Epic of Hornden Green (Hefter, 2s. Gd.) 
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A BLUTHNER TRLPHONOLA. 


The HUPFELD PLAYER- PIANO 


The PL-AYER-PIANO for the CONNOISSEUR 


VER since the introduction of Player-Pianos, the 

Hupfeld action has been universally recognised as the 
best in the world for playing the piano with music rolls. 
Super-Critic al music-lovers, including such great Masters 
as the late Prof. Nikisch, Grieg, Busoni, Mark Hambourg, 
etc., pronounce it the most perfect and satisfactory 
reproducing instrument in existence, 
HUPFELD Players are now introduced in the incom- 
parable BLUTHNER and several other well-known makes 


of pianos, af moderae prices. 


There are three different models : 

The Solo-Phonola. A Player-Piano operate d by pedal and 

provided with various exclu ive devices for playing picces 

as you fecl they should be played. 

The Duo-Plonola. An electrically operated Piano for the re- 

producti mn of performance by more than 200 great artists 

The 'T'ri-Phonola. A Piano which can be layed by pedals 
pia) yt 

or by electricity in the same way as the Duo-Phonola 

as described above. Each of these instruments can alsa 

be played by hand like any ordinary piano. 


I'he world - wide demand for these instruments 
enables us to bring them within the reach of all. 


€ 


Purchase is made easy by deferred payments. 


DO NOT BUY A PLAYER-PIANO UNTIL 


YOU HAVE 
Any make of Piano 


State the make and-age of 
jou how WU h we can alloz 
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It is ten years and more since the ATLANTIC 
Montuy has published a serial story. The time 
has now come for the magazine to print a con- 
tinued story such 2s will attract general attention. 
To secure the best, and to make of it not only 
the serial, but the novel of the year, we offer as 


AN 
ATLANTIC PRIZE 


£2,000 


for the most interesting novel 
of any sort, kind, or description. 


HIS sum will be paid for serial rights 

alone, and wil! be in addition to all 
royalties accruing from book publication. 
Cinema and dramatic rights remain the 
author’s property. 


We are indifferent whether the 
author is new or old, man or 
woman, English or American. We 
co not care whether manuscripts 
have pseudonyms or not. 

We do not specify whether the 
hook should be long or short—if it 
is a reasonably full-sized novel— 
whether a tale of adventure, an 
episodic story, or a psychological 
novel—whatever that may mean. 

Our modest plea is that it should 
be interesting, well-written, and 
original. 

We hope to print in book form 
several novels beside the winning 
serial, but we reserve the right to 
reject any or all. 

Every novel published under our 
auspices as a result of this com- 
petition will be given wide and 
continued publicity. No effort 
will be spared to make each an 
outstanding individual success. 


HERE are no hampering rules in this 

competition—merely that all manu- 
scripts must be unpublished work, typed, 
and submitted before 


February 15, 1927. 


THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 Arlington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
U.S.A. 
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iA GEOFFREY BLES 


SHIPS—AND PEOPLE 

By Dr. J. C. H. BEAUMONT. Illustrated. 16s. net, 
Dr. Beaumont is the medical officer of The Majestic, and 
practises not only the art of Aesculapius but also the 
gentler art of making friends. In his many trips across 
“The Herring Pond” he has met nearly every European 
and American celebrity—and he has many good stories 
to tell, 


BILLY THE KID 
By WALTER NOBLE BURNS. Iilustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


The title of this book suggests fiction; but the story of 
the Boy Desperado of New Mexico in the ’seventies 
happens to be perfectly true, and—to employ a somewhat 
daring paradox—Truth is stranger than Fiction, 


AN ARCADIAN CALENDAR 
By MARCUS WOODWARD. 
A very charming nature book by Marcus Woodward, 
whom The Morning Post calls “the most delightful of 
living writers in the Jefferies’ tradition.” 


“OLD STICK-LEG” 

By Brig.-Gen. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
General Austin has edited the fascinating Diaries of his 
ancestor, Major Thomas Austin, whose leg was taken off 
by a cannon-ball in the Napoleonic Wars. (Ready Oct. 5) 





Illustrated. 6s. net. 


{ The Publisher will be glad to send you his complete list 
for this autumn, which “ The Observer” calls “ one of 
the most taking of publishers’ lists.” 
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A DEPUTY WAS KING 
By ©. B. STERN, Author of “ Tents of Isracl,” etc. 


1} Miss Stern’s new novel, while entirely comp 

of the Rakonitz 

that gay, reckless, cosmopolitan family so brillian 

i portrayed in “ Tents of Isracl."". The hook is written 

|| with all the diamond clarity and masterly characteri 
tion of “ Tents of Israel "’; but it is far mor 

I] which, beginning slowly, works up to a cre 


i dramatic intensity, to sink to peace at the lasi. 


LOVE IN THESE DAYS 





By ALEC WAUGH, Author of “ Kept,” ete. 7s. Gd. net. 


A penetrating study of a large sectio of mod 

society, pleasure-loving, self-centred, self-indulgent, but 
it is also a radiant romance, working to what might | 

1 be described as a “ happy - 

| ene woman's happiness nearly always impli ther’s 

sacrifice. 


| PURITY 
| 


ending, were 1 not 


By Mrs. W. L. GEORGE. 
Mrs. W. L. George makes her début a As list 


Ready Sept. 2iat. 


with a romantic story of deep human inter 

proves herself a natural y 

ound sense of character, and “ Puritiy” ji ire to 
nake friends for her among a large com [ 
readers. 


(eorge 


| LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL. 
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presents in brave ballad the spirit of cricket on the “* village 
green, which mothered and made the game.” * * * “I 
then have tried my nearest thoughts to string Simply together 
in lament or praise,” says L. D. Cosgrove in The Beaten Path 
(Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d.), which, however, he treads like Agag 
with delicacy and distinction. * * * With humour and scholar- 
ship certain well-known friends are dressed in Latin and 
Greek by Ex-Judge H. A. Perry in Auspice Bello (Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne, 2s.). 4 he Needy Knifegrinder, for 
instance, now comes to us in Lalin sapphics, and Kipling’s 
“The naked Earth is warm with Spring ” 
Greek longs and shorts. * * * Finally, to guide us through the 


goes admirably into 


maze whether of poetry or prose, we are invited by Mr. Theo- 
dore Wesley Koch to contemplate Reading: A Vice or a 
Virtue ? (Chicago: North Western University). Avoid the 
useless” is the panacea. We should like to always, and 
sometimes do so, but we do want help, and some of us may 
find it here. 


THE “NEXT” WAR 


Governments and War. By Major General Sir F. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Mauri e. 


Y'uese “Studies for the Conduct of War’ were originally 
delivered as Lees-Knowles Lectures, at Trinity, Cambridge 
Four of them are critical observations of the American Civil] 
War—a struggle carried on between two democratic govern- 
ments; and from the examples there noted of what to 
imitate and what to avoid, the fifth and concluding lecture 
builds up a series of suggestions appropriate to the British, or 
any other democratic government. 

The peace time organization, with separate departments 
each controlled by its own Minister, is wholly unfit for war, 
and should be superseded at once on the outbreak of war by 
a war-time organization. This ought to be ready for mobili- 
zation in advance and in it there must be complete recog- 
Poliey 


“statesmen 


nition that supreme control rests with the civil power. 
is for statesmen not for soldiers or sailors, but 
and soldiers should mutually understand each other's functions 
and needs.” ‘I'he task which war imposes on the statesman 
is not merely to propose to the military persons those ends 
which they are to carry out but to judge from a statesman’s 
point of view the means by which the military men propose 
to attain them. So difficult and so essential is this that 
Genera! Maurice considers that in war time the Prime Minister 
must be in reality the War Minister, or at least the Chief of a 
War Cabinet: and that his duty in this respect should be 
defined in advance, so that upon mobilization he may step 
It is clear that during the 
first year of the European War Lord Kitchener by sheet 


at once into the discharge of it. 
force of character assumed this position as director of the 
War. and not less clear that he went beyond it by interfering 
with what was properly the work of his military subordinates 

while on the other hand he lacked what was essential. a Prime 
Minister” 


given by a democratic nation’s assent to the choice of a man. 


upreme authority, and the support which is only 


There is much good doctrine in this book ; but the exposition 


extraordinarily bad proof correcting 


impression of imperfectly finished work, 


is confused at times. 


adds to the 


A NOTE ON HISTORY 
A cusr of fresh air blows over the history of India from the 
late Sir George Forrest's Selections from the Slate Papers of 
Lord Corweallis, 1786-1798 (Blackwell, 2 vols., 36s. net), to 
which the editor, himself the chief modern contributor to 
India’s 
exhaustive introduction. 


SOME BOOKS 


story. furnishes in the first volume an adequate and 
Incidentally, Sir George gives a jolt 
or two to Macaulay by way of warning that it is not wholly 
safe to view Indian history through the spectacles of the great 
Whig partisan. These Papers are the very stuff of history, 
fresh and ungarbled. They cover Lord Cornwallis’s operations 
against 'Tippoo Sahib and his victory 
the dealings with the shifty Marathas and with Oude, his 
attempted settlement of Bengal by making the zemindars 
owners of the soil, and lastly the three years so wisely spent 


near Seringapatam, 


in reforming the military and civil administrations, in both of 
which there was such urgent need for amendment. The 
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Governor-General’s letter of 1794 to Dundas on Army adminis- 
tration might even now be worth the attention of those on 
whom it will some day fall to settle the future disposal of the 
Army in India.* With the recently re-emphasized claims of 
Italy to be recognized as an important Mediterranean Power, 
the appearance of a new and revised edition of Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
A Short History of the Italian People (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) is very 
opportune, 
edition feature save a short epilogue 
describing in the briefest possible outline Italy’s share in the 
Great War and lightly sketching some of the post-War deve- 
This, it must be 


Beyond some small textual emendations, the 
presents no new 


lopments which led to the rise of Fascismo. 
confessed, is meagre— Signor Mussolini’s name does not appear 


in the index. * * * It is all to the good that American scholars 


should take an interest in, and from their detached point of 
view write on, the affairs of Europe. Yet it may be ques- 


tioned whether such potted history as Professor Ferdinand 
Schevill’s A Hisiory of Europe (Harrap, 10s. 6d.), which 
recounts in one brief volume the life of all Europe, side- 
stepping occasionally into other continents, from the Reforma- 
tion to 1925, is worth the doing. While one does not like to 
say that the writer has bitten off more than he can chew, one 
! 


may say that he makes a very severe demand on the digestion 


of the reader, 


BOOKS IN BRIEFEST 


MM. Morer and Davy, the one a sociclogist and the other 
an | rian, combine in From Tribe to Empire (Kegan 
Pat 16s.) to trace how ingdivid practice gradually 
harde nto tribal institutions, « of which grow formulated 
law and finally the « mpl x structure ¢ society, much as 
we know it i day Iliustrations of the proc are Crawn 
from the history of the ancient Egyptians and Babylonians, 
and from such still primitive peoples as 4 Aruntas of Central 





Australia. * * * The Little Brown 


anthology of Franciscan p: 


Company is an 
try and prose, by Louis Vincent 


(Martin Hopkinson, 5s.), The prose extracts are short and 


delightful and date from the thirteenth century to the 


present day. We would call aitention to a very inter- 





esting tribute headed “ Renunciation’? by Ruskin who 
incidentally reveals his own heart with quite unexpected 
humility. Among the poems no one should) miss Mrs. 
Theodore Beck's translation of Jac pone da Todi's Holy 
Poverty,” “A Franciscan Dream,” by Enid Dinnis and the 
two verses by Father Adrian. * * Saint Anthony of Padua, 
by Ernest Gillint Smith (J. M. Dent, G6s.), shows a laudable 
if sometimes wearisome determination to tal nothing 
unproven for granted. Somehow the actual personality of 
the Saint gets lost in tl “consideration of pre bebititics. The 
Tmprimalur upon the tii! page may surprise those vho believe 
th it the Roman Ca holic ( hue how ull sereen the live : of 
the Saints from the light of to-day. * * We avree with 


the Prime Minister, who writes a short preface to Places in 
the Sun (Murray, §s.), that Captain Eden has done well to 


republish the articles that he wrote for a provincial paper 





when he went to Australia for the Empire Press Conference, 
across Canada and landing in Fiji, New Zealand and 
Naturally Australia 


filled the bulk of the articles. They make an unambitious 


passing 
Ceylon on the journeys out and home. 
book with no pretension to profundity, but they are sensible 
and offer an attractive picture of the Colonies and Dominions 
which were visited. The more pictures of this kind are put 
befere our eyes the better, whether we can take the lure and 
go to see for ourselves, or whether we are tied at home and 
may only learn about them from the more fortunate, * * * 
We ean heartily commend as an open-air book Mr. A. G, 
Bradley's Exmoor Memories (Mcthuen, 10s. 6d). The veteran 
author was taken away from Marlborough in mid-Victorian 
days and sent to a remote Exmoor vicarage to recover his 
health and to learn some Latin and Greek. Thus he knew 
the moor before Blackmore had popularized it by Lorna 
Doone. a romance for which, we fear. Mr. Bradley has no great 
liking. Mr. Bradley’s hunting and fishing yarns are excellent. 
He recalls the hunting parsons 
* Tack ” Russell, who had his own foxhounds and had indeed 
When 
this hard-bitten sportsman was seventy-eight he took part ina 
! 


of Exmoor, and especially 
helped to introduce fox-hunting into North Devon. 


1ome, seventy miles across 


run at Ivybridge, and then rode 
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the moor, in order to take the services next day-in his own 
parish., * * * The Life, Work and Evil Fate of Guy de 
Maupassant by Mr. R. H. Sherard (Werner Laurie, 21s.) 
is a pathological rather than a literary study. Those who 
admire Maupassant’s brilliant short stories must be prepared 
to skip freely if they seek information about the unhappy 
author from this exuberant biography. Mr. Sherard’s com- 
parison of Maupassant and Napoleon is sadly inept. * * * 
M. Maurice Muret’s The Twilight of the White Races (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is another of the pessimistic world-surveys 
which have been common since the War. M. Muret, however, 
is a well-informed publicist and does not exaggerate the 
Yellow Peril and the menace of the coloured races quite so 
much as some other gloomy prophets have done. For that 
reason his book makes a deeper impression than others of its 
class. * * * As a propagandist for Germany, Professor 
H. E. Barnes, of Smith College, makes the mistake, in The 
Genesis of the World War (Alfred Knopf, 21s.) of being exces~ 
sively combative. His contention that Russia and France 
were the main authors of the War is, we firmly believe, wholly 
erroneous ; but he would be more certain of a hearing if he 
relied more on facts and less on denunciation of Lord Grey, 
M. Poincairé and other Allied statesmen. * * * In odd 
contrast to Professor Barnes’s excited book comes another 
American work, Introduction to the American Official Sources for 
the Economic and Social History of the World War, compiled by 
W. G. Leland and N. D. Mereness for the Carnegie Endowment 
(Milford, 21s.), which gives some idea of the mountains of 
records that have been accumulated for that uniucky fellow— 
the future historian of the War. We can but marvel and 
pass on. * * * Professor Shafaat Ahmad Khan of 
Allahabad, whose admirable work in Indian history has been 
commended more than once in the Spectator, is to be con- 
gratulated on his Sources for the History of British India in the 
Seventeenth Century (Milford, 25s.). “This volume, the result 
of many years of research, describes the documents preserved 
in the British Museum, Record Office and Bodleian, at All 
Souls’, the Guildhali and Lambeth, which throw light on 
India as the English first saw her. The India Office records 
are noticed briefly, with special reference to ships’ logs, 
because they are all being published. The Professor says very 
truly that the modern historical method * must be followed 
in India if we are to free our works on history from the narrow 
communal. religious and racial bias.” * * * The Fran- 
ciscan celebrations, marking the seventh centenary of the 
Saint’s death, have inspired Miss E. Gurney Salter, Litt.D., 
to prepare a scholarly translation of the Chronicles of Thomas 
of Eecleston and Jordan of Giano, under the title of The 
Coming of the Friars Minor to England and Germany (3. M. 
Dent, 5s. net). Brother Agnellus of Pisa, with Richard of 
Ingworth, Richard of Devon and William of Ashby, came to 
ngland in 1224, and began the religious revival which made 
the thirteenth century the Golden Age of the mediaeval 
Church. The chronicler Thomas was one of the early converts, 
and his record, delightfully simple and naive, is at first hand. 
Jt is instructive to notice how soon the worship of * Our Lady 
Poverty * had to be modified as pious donors heaped wealth 
upon the Grey Friars. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


FOURFOLD GEOMETRY: BEING THE ELEMENT- 
ARY GEOMETRY OF THE FOUR DIMENSIONAL 
WORLD. By David Beveridge Mair. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—Itis hard for mankind, having been conscious for so long of 
three dimensions only, suddenly to wake up to four 
dimensional geometry and try to think consistently in its 
terms. The words themselves must be invented. Language, 
on the whole, has been applicable to a world-conception in 
which space and time were radically separate categories : it 
was only in mysticism that the two were taken up into a unity. 
Mr. Mair has written a valiant geometry. His phrases will 
‘continually surprise these whose geometrical knowledge 
Jhas been confined to three dimensions. Often these new terms 
sound -extremely simple: it would not occur to.most of us 
that we were dealing with highly technical language if we 
caught sight suddenly of the sentence: * This operator has 
a backhand stroke.” 

There are advantages in these simple terms: they strike 
the mind with foree and are easily remembered. And they 
relieve the extremely diflicult task of trying in some fashion 


—— 
to visualize the four-dimensional world. -A quotation § 

the short chapter on ‘“ Enclosures ” will show that there ; 
actually almost a poetic pleasure to be gained from Mr 
Mair’s expositions :— : 

“A onefold is a line, and two points in it separate 

.between them from. the rest of the onefold. Thus it we 
from a point of the stretch and travel in cither direction al - 
the onefold we come up against one of the points. The stata 
is thus enclosed by a barrier consisting of the two points, If 
the line lies in a twofold and we are allowed free movement i 
the twofold, we. can by stepping off the stretch come to = 
-point of the line we please without meeting the barrier,” y 


The knowledge of classical geometry ‘necessary to the 
reader is not ‘great; he «will need; however, a constant 
alertness and a great power of concentration. Mr. Mair is 
charting regions which have as yet scarcely been explored 
and a good deal of his work is entirely new. He writes with 
am impeccable authority upon the Einstein theory of 
relativity : the book is therefore invaluable to those’ who 
would be * among the well-informed.” But, beyond that, its 
study gives an intellectual delight comparable only with 
those to be gained from music, poetry, and art at the purest 
We hope that Mr. Mair will presently write as. condensed and 
illuminating an account of the geometry of spaces in which 
straight lines are replaced by geodesics. 


COLLINS’S MEN. By A. E. R.. Gilligan. (Arrowsmith, 
7s. 6d.)—As captain of the last English team to visit Australig 
and as one of the English Selection’ Committee this year 
Mr. Gilligan is well qualified to write on account of the 
Australian cricketers’ tour of this year down to August 18th, 
and he has lost no time in doing so. It is a cheerful record 
which shows the admirably friendly spirit that prevails 
among the actual performers who have passed through every 
eliminating ordeal and reached the very highest rank in the 
world of cricket. It is too early to criticize this season’s play 
in perspective and the writer has no pretentions to any 
heroic or any polished style, but he has produced an excellent 
boys’ book. He was better employed in playing for his country 
than in watching the last day’s play of the match at the Ovai, 
which might have stirred him to a lofty paean. His nearest 
approach to an epic chapter deals with Mr. Macartney’s 
innings at Leeds, but even there we found no passage to 
recommend to Mr. Eric Parker for his next anthology. On 
the debated question of the Australian bowling Mr. Gilligan 
leaves us in some doubt. He explains the radical differences 
that affect: it when the Australians come here: he scorns 
the common under-valuation of the bowling in comparison 
with that of previous teams, but he himself says that this 
year it was not up to the standard of 1921. ‘There is a single 
sign of stern criticism when he condemns the Australians for 
treating the early matches of the tour as practice for the 
test matches rather than playing them as games to be won 
in the true spirit of sport. He writes a good deal, of course, 
about the three days limit and playing to a finish, but nothing 
new except one interesting suggestion for stimulating bowlers. 
Mr. Gilligan would put an end to publishing in their analyses 
the number of maiden overs. He considers that maidens are 
quite as often proofs of wasted time and energy as of merit, 
He would rather see published a column showing the number 
of overs bowled for each wicket taken. The bowler who is 
thus shown to get wickets quickly certainly deserves to have 
the merit emphasized. The book is illustrated with many 
photographs. 


THE FERNS (FILICALES). Vol. If. By F. 0. Bower. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s.)—All students, not only 


in England, should be grateful to Cambridge for the publica- 
tion of the Botanical Handbooks. They are composed and 
published for the good of science and of research. Every 
gardener will enjoy the picture of the romantic Osmunda 
Regalis on the frontispiece ; but the rest of the book is severely 
for students. Yet Professor Bower—a botanist of imagination 
as well as knowledge—manages to illustrate the path of 
evolution by a wholly admirable analysis of the living fern 
in relation to its ancestors preserved in the earth's strata ; 
and his ingenuity is always persuasive. When he permits 
himself the luxury, he has a real gift of literary description. 
The two volumes probably have no rival in the bibliography 
of the subject ; and they are luxuriously produced. 


JOUN MILTON : PORMS IN ENGLISTT. With iiluse 
trations by William Blake. (Nonesuch Press. 2 vols: 
£2 7s. Gd. net.)}—The minds of Blake and Miiten do not fit 
casily together. There are resemblances in the two. Dr 
Sdurat has worked theif ett in great detail. Itc has proved 
that they drew many ideas end symbolisms frem common 
sources. Yet they remain an incompatible pair. Blake was 
an enthusiast: he gave rein to his imagination and went 


wherever it took him. Ue never tried to stal his fancies. 
In Milton there was a typical firmness. He always took pains 
to fashion his poems to a structural perfection. In his struggle 


for beauty he was almost stotidly persistent. Surely he 
never have seen Joseph, in the room at Bethlehem, as Blake 


would 
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trotet to ANNOUNCE the publication of an important 

at. book by a specialist on this subject, viz.:— 

nt in 

) any 

stant 

ur ig tle 

~~ entitled 

= FAMOUS TRIALS of HISTORY 
y of 

who 

» its (Illus 214 / = net) 

wit e.° P ° 

— JUDGE A. H. M. BRICE, writing in the Daily Express, says: 

fees “While Lord Birkenhead’s studies of ‘Famous Trials of History,’ naturally appeal to me as a judge ef one of the King’s criminal 
and courts, I am confident that his subject and the quality of his treatment of it will fascinate that large public which is interested in the 
hich moving story of human infirmity.’ 


J. H. MORGAN, K.C., writing in the Datly Mail, says :— 
“The lawyer’s brain is as sure as the artist's hand, for he is a complete master of his material. The lay reader will find this book as 
any novel, and when he has finished it will think how easy it must have been to write it—until he tries to write like this 


ith, beguiling as 

“alia himself . . . reads like a romance; is yet another example of Lord Birkenhead’s astonishing versatility.” 

ear WwW. L. COURTNEY, writing in the Daily Telegraph, says :— 

the “The cases in which he took part included those concerning Sir Roger Casement, the Marconi ‘ scandal,’ Crippen; and one can see no 
ec reason why such cases have less title to being called historical than the now somewhat mouldy trials of Lord Mohun, Spender Cowper, or 

sth, Captain Kidd, with which he also deals in this work. It is, indeed, these final pages, with their personal recollections, which give 

‘ord this volume its primary interest.’ 

ails Ss. P. B. MAIS, writing in the Daily Graphic, says :— 

ery “The most astonishing thisg about Lord Birkenhead’s quite astonishingly brilliant ‘Famous Trials of History" is his reversal of famous 
’ judgments. In his opinion Mary Queen of Scots was cruelly treated at her trial! and done to death; Thomas W entwosth, Earl of 

the Strafford, was definitely not guilty of treason, Whether or not justice was done in these cases, the story of them, told for once by a 

lay brilliant lawyer instead of by a Grub street scissors-and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading.’ 

any THE RT. HON. EDWARD SHORTT, K.C., formerly Home Secretary, writing in the Evening Standard, says :— 

ent “Famous Trials of History’ is a book which will be read with pleasure and interest by lawyers and laymen alike. The stories are told 

trv with just sufficient technical detail to arrest the attention of the legal reader, and are, at the same time, full of engrossing human interest. 
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- Reflections from Shakespeare (illus 21/- net) by LENA ASHWELL 
ms This work, by a distinguished actress, deals mainly with th: period of the tragedies by one who possesses imaginative 
Ready shortly 


= insight as well as practical experience. 

iis eae 
Sailing Across Europe and the Balkans {illus 21/- net) NEGLEY FARSON 
An unusual and interesting tri vel book. Mr. Farson tells in breezy style of the numerous adventures which befel him 


he on his unique journey through the waterways of E urope. Re ady shortly 


mn oo a 
Beyond Khyber Pass (illus 18/- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 
\uthor of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” ete. 











ig : , 
S. In this book he tells the story of his adventure through the Khyber Pass, and describes the outlook of the strange 
Pg warlike tribes of this re gion. Ready shortly 





t The ‘History of 1 the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1925 (illus 21/- net) by Je Se FLETCHER 











t, 

r Auther of “ Picturesque Yorkshire, etc. 

is Oe suthoritative and entertaining account of the annual classic race run on the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was 

e first founded. Full of anecdote. Re ady sho rtly 

y = accu lanai Macsntat 
(12/6 net) by ANTOINE REDIER 


The Story of Louis de Bettignies 


A vivid account of the experiences oi — aps the greatest heroine the War produced, and of her organisation of the 


sritish Intelligence * Service hehind the German lines. 


y (re 
, The Autobiography of Sir Felix ‘Semon, K.C.V.O., M. D., F.R.C.P. Edited by HENRY CG. | 
SEMON, M.A., M.D. (OXON), 2d THOMAS A. MCINTYRE | 


There is food for all palates. His professional genius, his honhomie, wonderful memory, his skill as a musician and 
, raconteur, helped to consolidate his position at the Court of King Edward. Ready shortly 
theta santa lela ge 
Verdi (16/- net) by FRANZ WERFEL 
: “A musical romance.”—I!es!minster Gazette. A brilliant novel on Italian music written round the famous Verdi- 
Wagner rivalry. 
} —— - 

| Criminal Paris (12/6 net) by NETLEY LUCAS 


“A very readable book; terrible sidelights into the habits and eccentricities of crooks.” Sunday Times. 


The Romantic Diplomat on 12/6 net) by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


(Talleyrand—Metternich—C *hateaubriand) 
: A storehouse of scenes and anecdotes. "Spectator. “A lively chronicle of three great dipk matists,” Daily Chronicle. 


The Life of J. D. Bourchier (illus 18/- net) by LADY GROGAN 


Jalkan life are here admirably ‘ depicted.”—Daily Chronicle, “An excellent record.”—IVestminster Gazette 
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The Land W ithout Music(12/6 net) by OSCAR A. H. SCHMITZ 
“A frank and impartial critic of English social life and character.”- Daily Chronicle. 
“ Amusing reading.”—John o’ London’s Il eckly. 
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Selected from 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
AUTUMN LIST. 





EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE MOON 


By Tueopvore Roosevett and Kermir Rooseve tt. Illustrated 
from photographs by the Authors. 16s. net. 
A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers 
to the Roof of the World in search of curious specimens of game. 
THE PULSE OF PROGRESS 
With a Sketch of Jewish History. 
By E:tswortn Huntincron, Explorer, Anthropologist, Professor 
at Yale University, Author of “The Character of Races,” 
“ West of the Pacific,” etc. 21s. net. 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
3y Paut Van Dyke, Author of “Catherine de Medicis,” 
“ Renaissance Portraits,” etc. 15s. net. 


OUR MOBILE EARTH 


By Reciwatp Daty, Head of the Department of Geology in 
Harvard University. With many photographs, diagrams and 
maps. 21s. net. 


BEYOND THE MILKY WAY 


By Georce Extery Hate, Director of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Author of “ The New Heavens” and “ The Depths 
of the Universe.” 7s. 6d. net. 


ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE 


By Horace Carncross, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY 
And Other Essays on Plays and Players. 
By Branper Marriews, Author of “Playwrights on Play- 
making,” “ Essays on English,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 
THEATRE PRACTICE 
By Srark Younc, Author of “The Three Fountains,” 
“ Glamour.” Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES FROM NINE LITERATURES 


By Ernest Boyp, Author of “ Studies from Ten Literatures.” 


12s, 6d. net. 
THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


By Jean Jutes Jusseranp, former French Ambassador to the 

U.S.A.; Witsur Cortez Assorr, Professor of History at 

Harvard University; CuarLtes WILLIAM CoLByY; JOHN SPENCER 

Bassett, Professor of History at Smith College. 7s. 6d. net. 
SMOKY: The Story of a Cow Pony 

By Wu James, Author of “ Cowboys North and South 

“The Drifting Cowboy.” Illustrated by the Author. 

10s. 6d. net. 

FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC: Speeches and 
Addresses 


By Carvin Coo.ince, President of the United States. 
10s. 6d. net. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
By Professor Henry Fairriecp Osporn, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Author of “ The Age of 
Mammals,” “ From the Greeks to Darwin,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY OF COSTUME FROM THE DAYS 
OF THE EGYPTIANS TO MODERN TIMES 
By EnizasetnH Sace, Associate Professor of Home-Economics, 
Indiana University. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


FOUR ESSENTIALS OF EDUCATION 


By Tuomas Jesse Jones, Ph.D., LL.D. With a Preface by 
FRANKLIN H. Gipoincs, Ph.D., LL.D., and an Introduction by 
Sir Micuaet Sapier, K.C.S.L, C.B., LL.D., Master of University 
College, Oxford. 6s. net. 


ICE HOCKEY: A Manual for Player and Coach 


By Tuomas K. Fisuer. Illustrated by Diagrams and 
Photographs. 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYs 


‘BATH UNDER BEAU NASH 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 7/6 net. 

Daily Chronicle: Ne It is a banquet of sweet associations 
In a word, it is a thoroughly entertaining book.” — 
Scotsman: “Nowhere are the jewel and the setting so 
happily put together as in this charming picture, at once 
studious and entertaining, of the life of English good 

company in the teacup times.” 














A FASCINATING BOOK THAT ALL ENGLAND Is READING, 
Demy 8vo. Sixth Thousand. Price 12/6 net. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

By MARTIN HUME. 

Author of “The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” 
N.B.—A new impression, completing seven thousand copies 
ts now ready at all libraries and good bookshops of Mr. 
Hume's great book, THE COURTSHIPS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 
Daily Mail: “ A book of fascinating interest and splendid 
historical judgment.” 


Saturday Review: “ Easily entitles Mr. Hume to the first 
rank amongst contemporary historians.” 

















“ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS OF THE YEAR.” 


_ LONE HOUSE FERRY 


By ISABEL SMITH. 
Author of “A Marriage In Ceylon.” 
“There are touches that have all the force and feeling of 
Hardy.”—Bookman. 
“This story is a live thing.”"—Sunday Times. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
A SELECTION 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net each. 
DAVID BRAN By MORLEY ROBERTS 
“A masterpiece.”"—Sunday Times. 
RED DUST. A Romance of Kenya 
P By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 
“An ideal holiday book.”—Daily News. (2nd Edition) 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HELEN OF TROY 
By JOHN ERSKINE 


(5th Edition) 
A FRONTIER ROMATI!CE 
et ; By W. G. CURTIS MORGAN 
“Thrilling.”—Morning Post. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE BOOKMARK 
pense By W. J. LOMAX 
“If this is not one of the most popular books of the 
season, we do not know a best seller when we see it.”—Vield. 
FALSE PRETENCES By THOMAS COBB 
“The adventures of Shirley Clifton, under ‘ false pre- 
tences’ are engrossing.”—Scolsman. 











A CURE FOR THE BLUES 


~ ADVENTURES OF | 
CAPTAIN SPINK 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

Author of “The Promotion of the Admiral,” ete. 
This joyous book about the redoubtable Captain Harry 
Sharpness Spink, of Gloucester, is in great demand, and ts 
obtainable at all good bookshops, bookstalls, and libraries. 

Price 3/6 net. 
Sunday Times: “Captain Spink is a great creation.” 
Sphere: “There has been no one quite like him since 
Nelson.” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 
148 STRAND, LONDON 
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pees him—leaning sideways over the crib in a feminine and 
ceful curve. But, on the whole, Blake’s figures never seem 
to have bonework under the flesh ; the most we can allow them 
jg cartilage. It follows that we must judge the illustrations 
and the text of the Nonesuch Press Milton separately ; they 
do not throw cross-lights upon each other. ‘The text of the 
inoems is Canon Beeching’s. Mr. Geoffrey Keynes has chosen 
‘the illustrations. The volumes are printed on an exccllent 
‘rag paper in beautiful type. 
| THE LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT OF THE CHILD. 
By Jean Piaget. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.)—This book is a 
serious contribution to the continuously increasing mass 
of literature dealing with the psychological study of the 
child. It contains an amount of carefully tabulated and 
co-ordinated statistical information, the result of patient 
observation and careful deduction. At the same time the 
style is so lucid and so free from purely technical jargon 
(the translation, by the way, seems to be excellent) that 
the book can certainly be read with advantage by persons 
not specially trained in the science of psychology. It should 
be of great interest to all who are specially concerned with the 
education of young children. 


> la ’ 
FICTION 

THE EXQUISITE PERDITA. By E. Barrington. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.)— Nothing less like The Memoirs of 
Perdita published in 1784 than the present gay embroidery 
on the same ground could well be imagined. Mrs. Robinson, 
the subject of both biographies, is shown in the ** Memoirs,” 
by a scandalous and anonymous editor, to be no more than 
a fashionable plaything on whose smirched reputation 

scabrous tales of gallantry might easily be fastened. The 

Kaquisile Perdita of the present author is the sympathetic 
central figure of an ornate period tale with a forlorn ending, 
which succeeds in convincing us that Mrs. Robinson was no 
wanton favour-seeker, but a trembling beauty, neglected by 
a sad rogue of a husband and forced to seck the stage as 
a means of livelihood. 

The innocent creature yielded to the ardent entreaties 
of her Sovereign’s son after long denials and then only out 
of love. That and her subsequent liaisons are glossed over 
with pity for so frail and friendless a child as she seems, 
and we blame the coarse age and the coarser politico-social 
life of cighteenth-century London that corrupted not only 
Perdita, but the greater Sheridan when he, too, fell into the 
Princely toils. 

Our author most eunningly spreads a delicate melan- 
choly over all that vanished glitter and intrigue, and makes 
a captivating story out of all the sensibility, the raptures 
and the heartaches of a remodelled yesterday. The character 
of Perdita is a real ereation: full as she is of contradictions 
and impulses, compound of charm and weakness, the beauty 
is real enough and lives vividly. And since it is shown how 
her adventures sprang not only from circumstances but also 
from defaults or at least peculiarities of character, the novel 
has a solidity and power of its own even apart from the 
fascination of its panorama of the past. 

SEA WHISPERS. By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Jacobs is irresistible when 
he writes of trios of artful sailormen, and impressive when 
his tales are more sombre ones of tragedies among common, 
humdrum mortals. But of courtship and marriage he writes 
almost too cleverly, as witness the story ** Handsome Harry ” 
in this present volume. A good looking foreman courts the 
very pattern of all headtossing, tittering suburban beauties : 
and she pours contempt on him. That any young man 
should read this tale and still dare to woo any lady is unthink- 
able, for the charming Miss Gossett has all of woman in her, 
caprice, shrewishness, and cruelty. Yet like all this author’s 
characters, even the most odious, she is utterly human and 
even lovable. Miss Gossett and her handsome lover are 
both stricken with mumps. The pitiable communion of their 
woes effects what all the hero’s blandishments attempted 
in vain. 

Other of the stories ridicule mental healers, braggarts, 
or simpletons. The ridicule is good natured, infused with 
wit and shrewd observation. The eeric tales are simple 
and extremely effective in producing a shiver. 

THE RUIN. By Edward Sackville-West. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)—The vocabulary of Mr. Sackville-West is large, 
his diction unaffected, his powers of description remarkable. 
It is not even any fault in his characterizations which makes 
this new novel more arresting than satisfactory. 

The Torrents, mother, father and four young people, are real 
enough. Their very features glow through the pages of The 
Ruin: somewhat larger than life perhaps and romantic 
as Sargent portraits, but intensely vivid. The slight feeling 
of disappointment the book engenders arises from the author's 
present weakness in creating behaviour. His ‘Torrents 
exist, but he does not quite convince us that they would 
behave as he bids us believe. All very well to call The Ruin 
&@ Gothic novel: the author is no Romantic and does not 








succeed in filling the reader with terror for a moment. The 
behaviour of his characters is too hysterical and too trivial : 
they are of those modern people who talk alluSively like 
Maeterlinck’s dramatis personae, and magnify their spiritual 
and emotional woes a hundredfold. They are too complex, 
too little single-minded for tragedy. 

Whether one wholly believes in the much heralded cata- 
strophe which closes this remarkable novel, it is at least a 
grandly conceived one, free from the pettiness of too many 
contemporary plot-weavers. 

The passionate, romantic love of Nigel, eldest of the two 
Torrent boys, for gentle Antonia Berrin, so direly cros:ed 
by the dark foreboding attachment between him and his 
sister Ariadne, is played out against the background of a 
vast and lovely English country house. The romance burns 
with a true intensity and strikes the imagination. So that 
if the resolution of the tangled situation is not quite con- 
vincing, at least it is bold and large. Passages of considerable 
beauty occur throughout the book. 

UNQUENCHABLE FIRE. By Joan Sutherland. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. net.)—One has only to grant a haggard, handsome 
actor nursing an appalling secret, and a brave, handsome 
actress of most womanly parts, and set their course in motion 
against a background of the modern theatres and film studios 
of New York, to create a story to attract those who seek 
pastime rather than literature. Miss Sutherland does her 
uninspired task well. Her Thespian hero is courageous— 
almost too couragecus, since he goes to the outmoded lengths 
of saving a drowning skater and of nursing a smallpox patient 
as well. This no doubt is to offset the crime he bears on his 
conscience. 

Not for ever must the marriage between him and the 
heroine be left unfulfilled. And so he babbles in his delirium 
when she is nursing him: by the end of the book his lips 
are on hers. This novel will doubtless propagate one of 
those films which makes kinema audiences at once so numerous 
and so mentally starved. 

A DEPUTY WAS KING. By G. B. Stern. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss G. B. Stern’s clever new book 
falls into two unequal halves. The first is devoted to a 
lively description of the adventures in business and marriage 
of Teni Rakonitz. Half Jew, half Christian, and rebellious 
member of a vast family with branches and subdivisions in 
every European city, Toni is delightfully shrewd, with a 
certain clarity of purpose which preserves her from hardness. 
A success in business as a fashionable dressmaker, she longs 
to be a petted wife, as cherished as ineffectual. 

Married in haste to a typical modern Englishman, she 
deliberately apes the clinging creature she never could become. 
Regrets for her dressmaking shop torment her: she finds 
herself drawn more closely to her huge family: and she is 
puzzled by a certain unwillingness on the part of her debonair 
husband to play the strong average male to her counterfeit 
feminine dependence. 

All this is most brilliantly given. There is not a word 
one could spare from all that concerns Toni herself, the 
family of highly individual merchants from which she springs, 
or her Hanover Square shop. 

The second half of the book unfortunately loses itself 
in the affairs of people less interesting than the heroine. 
The matter is equally worthy, but Miss Stern overcrowds 
her canvas. And Toni herself is so adorable and complex 
that one a little resents being called from her affairs to attend 
to those of less perfectly drawn and much less Jovable people. 

DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S ZOO. By Hugh  Lofting. 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)—All children who are already 
acquainted with Doctor Dolittle will welcome Mr. Hugh 
Lofting’s latest addition to the Dolittle Books. For those 
who have not had the good fortune to read them, it is perhaps 
well to explain that Dr. Dolittle is a small, fat, benevolent, 
middle-aged man, whose life is devoted to the care and pro- 
tection of animals. He lives at Puddleby-on-Marsh, with his 
housekeeper—a duck, Polynesia the parrot, his pig, his dog, 
countless other animals, and last but not least Tommy 
Stubbins, but for whose prolific pen the fame of this unique 
menage would never have travelled beyond the precincts of 
Puddleby. 

Doctor Doliitle’s Zoo is not a story of the adventures, voyages 
and dangers which beset the hero, of which Tommy has 
already written, but of the domestic life of the Doctor and of 
his animal friends in the wonderful Zoo which he has built 
for them. The peaceful social life of this odd community is 
enlivened by surprise parties, clubs, the discovery of gold 
in a field and the joyous celebrations which take place in 
honour of Mr. Throgmorten’s will, leaving a vast sum of 
money to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

The book is a perfect bedtime story for children, because 
of its uneventfulness. It is not a children’s book for 
grown-ups, but is written from first to last essentially for 
children. The author is not winking at the gallery of 
grown-ups, neither is he in any way patronising: his book 
is written in delightful English and illustrated with drawings 
which are full of humour and charm, 
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MOTORING NOTES 
ALTERNATIVE FUELS 


Tur internal-combustion engine has been vastly 
during the last decade and the power delivered in proportion 
to weight in the present-day motor-car engine is very greatly 
It is strange, 


improved 


in advance of what it was even a few years ago. 
therefore, that little or no improvement has been effeeted in 
the method of The earburettor is practically 
the same as it was when the motor-car was in its infancy. 
At the best, it is a somewhat primitive instrument, depending 
as it does upon the suction of the piston on the induction 
stroke when the inlet valve is open. 
stream of air to rush past a jet leading from the fuel tank, 
thus drawing the fuel in the form of spray into the induction 
tube, where it mingles with the air and forms the mixture. 
The volume of air and the quantity of fuel absorbed in this 
way are variable and are influenced by numerous factors, 
As an indication of the primitive method of earburation 
employed it may be stated that, even with the best designed 
earburettors, something like 25 per cent. of the fuel is wasted, 
the vreater part of this passing out into the air through the 
exhaust. The verv 
difficult one. 
be converted into a stable and permanent gas, so 
which tend to condense it, 
delivers the air and fuel 
under varying 
varying agents at against it, 
and intricate adjustment. 
it is essential to 


earburation. 


This suction causes a 


whole problem of carburation is a 
It is extremely important that the fuel should 
that it is 
proof against those influences 
but to design an instrument that 
Vapour in the exact 
conditions, and with 


complication 


required 
work 


proportions 
means excessive 
In order that simplicity 
sacrifice a certain amount of engine efliciency. 

Petrol is the fuel mainly employed at the present time, 
But its supply is not inex- 
come, perhaps seoner 


may be secured 


and nothing is more suitable. 


haustible, and a time will assuredly 


than some of us imagine, when other fuels will have to 
be employed. The price of petrol, too, warrants experimenis 
with a view to discovering alternative fuels. The great 


advantage of petrol is that it is a very volatile liquid and 
becomes gascous at fairly low temperatures. The objection 
to the majority of the suggested alternative fuels is that 
they are less volatile ; consequently some means of heating 
them must be adopted before a suitable combustion mixture 
can be made. This tnvolves a modification in the carburettor. 

The most alternative fuel This is 
a by-product in the distillation of coal and it can. therefore, 
The 


successful is benzole. 
be produced in enormous quantities in this country. 
chief advantage of benzole is that it can be used in its pure 
tate it is a standardized liquid to-day with very little 
altcration to the adjustment of the carburettor. Another 
advantage that it possesses is that it can be mixed in any 


s 


proportion with petrol, the resulting liquid giving exceilent 
results. A mixture of equal parts of benzole and petrol 
does not call for any alf 

Paraffin oil may be used 
the heaviness of the liquid necessitates heating cither the 
fuel mixture of 
may be properly vaporized. In all 
essential to start-up on petrol; thus a small petrol tank must 
be fitted in addition to the main fuel tank. The paraffin is 
heated by the exhaust gases and has to pass through a vaporizer 
and, this be well designed, very heavy deposits of 
carbon will form on the piston head, evlinder head and ports. 
A considerable amount of attention has been and is being 
devoted te another form of fuel, shale oil. In composition 
¢ oil is something like benzole, and is obtained by the 
distillation of As yet, hx this fuel cannot be 
recommended for moteor-car 

The fuel that 
alcohol. 
this country and at a very low cost. The use 


ration in carburettor adjustment. 


for motor-cars, but in this case 


itself or the fuel and air, so that the former 


eases, however, it is 


unless 


, - — 
shale. wever, 


use, 
holds out the greatest possi- 


alternative ' 
bilities is industrial This could be produced in vast 


quantities in 


of alcohol, however, would necessitate a ef nsid rable degree 





of modification in present design, net only of carburettor, 
but also of the engine itself. The best compression for the 
average car is from 70 to &Olb. per inch. Whea 





aleohol is emjloyed it is necessary to have a 


mapression 
ratio of wbout 200 Tb. to the square inch if the full va ‘ 
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the spirit is to be realized. But the question of Modified 
engine design is one that ean safely be left to motor engineerg 
if a sufficient supply of aleohol be available. The chiet 
question at the moment is whether supplies will be forth. 
coming. That is really the erux of the whole matter, There 
are three ways in which aleohol could be provided, by 
extracting it from home-grown materials, by importing the 
raw materials, and by importing the finished product, It is 
difficult to see how the first is possible. One suggestion jg 
that potatoes should be employed, but this would meap 
that the price of the resulting liquid would be prohibitive. 
The plan of extracting the spirit from raw materials, such 
as molasses, is being closely investigated, but it does not 
appear to offer a good solution of the problem. But ther 
are certain parts of the world where supplies of raw materials 
catuld be obtained very cheaply. 
to find a suitable material from which to extract alcohol 
and are searching in out-of-the-way corners of the Empire, 
Much attention has of late been given to the mowra flowers 
which grow in such profusion in India. These flowers are 


Scientists are now trying 


very rich in sugar and a single tree will produce as much 
as 2001b. to 3001b. in a. season It is iid that 
20 gallons of 95 per cent. aleohol can be secured from one ton 
of the dried lt is estimated that Hyderabad State 
alone possesses enough of these trees to render it Possible 


to produ e 700,000 gallons of proof spirit vearly. 


flowers, 


* “ * * 
Wripina. 


* Teslimony to the Work of Barimar”™ is a 


SCIENTIFIC 
booklet con. 
from well-known motorists expressing their 
of the booklet will 
be sent to readers of the Spectator on application to 
Litd., 18 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1, 
pioneers of scientific welding. ‘There is no repair which is too 
big for this firm to too 
However serious the breakage it can be repaired within a 


fvining leiters 


appreciation of Barimar repairs. Copies 
sarimar 
who are the 
undertake ; there is none small 
few days and it is claimed that the part afterwards is actually 
Barimar Ld. undertake 
Iiprocating parts of all 


stronger than it was before. also 


the balaneing of erankshafts and re¢ 


f engines, 


makes of ear which means that owners are able to 
obtain a greater speed. 
¥ ¥ ¥ t 
Tourtisys in Frvsxci 
arisen as to t} taxes 
kor th 


may be 


Misunderstandings appear to have 
information of 
stated that no 


levied on tourists visiting France. 


those desiring to visit that country it 


new levies or taxes have been imposed, but the following 
inereases have recently been made: The eost of the “ laisser 
passer" for motor-ears from 2.50 fs. to 10 fs. per day. 7 

cost of the * Identity Card” from 68 fs. to 875 fs. This 


eard is only necessary for those staving for longer than two 
months not affect the 
The cost of passenger tickets in France has 


30) per 


and therefore does ordinary tourist 


been used by 
een. 
* % + * 
MILES 
the wav of 


recently observed a 


116 


done in 


Pierrot 

what can be 
consumption, the R.A, 
test of an AC car. The car entered for the trial was a stripped 
racing chassis weighing only 12 laden 
of 2.47 to 1, and it was driven in the following manner I'he 
hour; the 


1 GALLON OF 
As a demonstration of 
simall fuel 


ewt. with a top geat 


ear after starting was accelerated to 25 miles an 
clutch was then disengaged, and the engine having stopped, 
the car coasted until the speed fell to 15 miles an hour. The 


cluteh was then let in and the engine restarted, when the 


car was again accelerated to 25 miles an hour. This was 
repeated throughout the trial At the turning points of 


the route the car was reversed by hand. The total distance 
covered was 116.88 miles and the amount of fuel consumption 
The average specd was 20 miles an 


exactly one gallon. 


hour. 
* % + a 
Jr Grann Priv. 

T am informed that the winning Delage cars in the Grand 
Prix were equipped with Champion sparking-plugs, Dunlop 
ivres, Hartford Rudge-W hitworth 
wheels, B.P. moter spiiit, a Zenith carburcttor and Castrol 
T. Brown. 


sho¢ck-absorbers, wire 


oil, LE. 
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Talks on Tyres No. 3 


A Great Inheritance 


HE technicians of the Dunlop Rubber Co. have a great inheritance 
—38 years of tyre building experience. 


All the accumulated wisdom and knowledge of tyres, their 
characteristics and their manufacture, is behind every Dunlop Tyre you 
buy in a garage to-day. 

Experience counts: without the background of that 38 years, you 
could not expect the perfection of the modern Dunlop Tyre. 


Alongside the ripest experience in the Industry is the progress 
which has kept Dunlop foremost. 


When you next buy tyres, remember the 38 years of Dunlop 
experience. Iti is is another reason why you can 


4 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD.. Du .. 
BIRMINGHAM ; and be 


Branches throughout the Werld. ‘ . 
satisfied 
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DUN EOP ™ZETHEYSTANDARD*6y WATCH ALE TYRES are UUDGED 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE COST OF THE COAL STOPPAGE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Unper this title the current number of the Westminste r 
Bank Review has an_ interesting article in which an 
attempt is made to calculate the cost to the country of 
the prolonged coal stoppage. me ; 

This problem of calculating the losses arising out of 
a prolonged industrial dispute is, however, becoming 
almost as difficult as estimating the costs of a war, 
As regards the costs of the coal stoppage we have cc rtainly 
not yet reached the stage when, as was the ease in 1918, 
the figures of expenditure resemble astronomical calcula- 
tions, but the cost, even on the most conservative estimate, 
is sufficiently stupendous. Moreover, I believe that to 
all the calculations which have yet been made with 
regard to the matter, there is yet another item in the 
catalogue, which if it were added would reach an appall- 
ing total. I mean the loss to the economic strength of 
the nation which has for years been represented by the 
failure of workers to put out their full measure of strength 
and to give an adequate return for the wages received. 
Not, of course, that this shortage of effort applies to all 
sections of workers, because, as is usually the case, we 
find a certain section of the community working even 
more strenuously than usual to make good the defects in 
other quarters. 

Some INTERESTING EstTtMaTEs. 

In the article in the Westminster Bank Review to 
which I have referred there is certainly no disposition to 
exaggerate the position, the tendency being rather to 
under- than to overestimate the losses. After quoting 
the authority of Sir Hugh Bell, who has placed the 
possible loss arising out of the coal stoppage at £3,000,000 
a day, giving a total of nearly £290,000,000 to the end 
of August, and the estimate of the Board of Trade of 
£150,000,000 for the first three months of the stoppage, 
and Mr. Runeciman’s estimate of £148,500,000 as the 
possible loss up to July 21st last, the Westminster Bank 
Review, proceeding on a different basis of calculation, 
estimated the possible cost at round about £200,000,000. 
Some interesting statistics are also furnished showing 
the directions in which these losses have fallen with 
special severity, the chief, of course, being the coal 
industry itself, the iron and steel trades, and the railway 
companies, 

Fat IN ForeiGn TRADE. 

With all deference, however, to the Westminster 
Bank’s calculations, I must confess that I am more 
inclined to support the figures cited by Sir Hugh Bell 
who, I imagine, takes into his calculations the loss of 
markets and the many advantages gained by competing 
nations, to say nothing of the further loss which must 
still arise even after the coal dispute is settled before we 
can get into our industrial stride once again. We know 
that up to date the railway companies now show a loss 
of revenue of over £20,000,000; that the National 
Revenue has declined by about £27,000,000 as compared 
with a hoped-for expansion for the entire year of over 
£12,000,000 ; that the turnover of foreign trade for the 
past cight months shows a shrinkage compared with the 
same period of last year of no less than £160,000,000 ; 
while the Westminster Bank Review estimates that the 
losses in the heavy iron and steel trades alone probably 
exceed £18,000,000. Of course, I am not suggesting that 
these figures can be added up to produce a sum expressing 
the cost of the coal stoppage, because, in a sense, they 
overlap. In another sense, however, I suggest that so 
far from overlapping, they are cumulative in their effect 
and affect the situation at so many different points as to 
intensify the net total loss. 

Wry tur Cost Suounp Be Reanizep. 

I suggest that there are at least two reasons why 
it is well to emphasize the loss to the country involved 
by the coal stoppage. The first reason is that there are 
circumstanees which tend to obscure for a time the ill- 
effects of this latest industrial trade dispute. One 


circumstance is to be found in the huge sums disbursed 
for unemployment relief, so that the full effect of the 
physical distress which might be expected to follow a 
four-months’ coal stoppage is, to a large extent, mitigated, 
though the uninterrupted import of foodstuffs from 
abroad, with a landslide in the matter of our exports 
tends, of course, gre atly to weaken the economic position 
of the country as a whole. Another circumstance tending 
to obscure some of the effects of our unfavourable eco- 
nomic position resulting from the coal stoppage is the 
amount of credit reposed by foreign nations in London 
as a financial centre. Since our return to the Gold 
Standard last year the credit of the London Money 
Market has increased enormously, and as a consequence 
foreign nations have employed spare balances in this 
country, with the result that the position of the sterling 
exchange has been well maintained. But for that fact, 
there is little doubt that the great visible adverse trade 
balance for the first eight months of this year of 
£274,000,000 would have made itself felt upon the sterling 
exchange, even after making all allowance for the power 
of invisible exports. 
NATURE OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

A still more important and practical reason for con- 
sidering the cost of the coal stoppage is one which was 
foremost in most people’s minds during the great War. 
During the second, third and fourth years of that gigantic 
struggle, when the costs of the conflict staggered the 
imagination, one fact was constantly recognized, namely, 
that the full measure of the cost must depend very largely 
upon the outcome of the War, the idea being that victory 
for the Allies, followed by enduring peace, might do much 
to stimulate a rapid recuperation. For in those days we 
dreamed dreams of an intensive effort in industry in this 
country, when peace returned! And so, not to press 
the parallel too closely, the cost of this latest industrial 
dispute in England will finally be determined by the 
manner of its conclusion. The dispute has, among other 
things, revealed very clearly grave defects in many 
directions, defects, possibly in coal-mining organization, 
and certainly defects in the regulations and organization 
responsible for individual effort on the part of workers. 
It has also been clearly shown how dear coal and restricted 
output has for years prejudiced all our other industries, 
and especially our great key industries, while the search- 
light has gone farther and has shown that the restrictive 
policy among Trade Unions in the matter of output is 
adversely affecting the whole industrial life in England, 
just as, I believe, it is also adversely affecting the moral 
fibre of the workers themselves. 

If, therefore, we are to recover the losses involved in a 
four months’ coal stoppage, it will only be if these defects 
are effectively remedied. The problems involved in the 
present industrial upheaval go much deeper than the 
mere dispute between coal-owners and the miners. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
THE RIse IN TIN. 

As demonstrating the tendency of the public to turn its 
attention to speculative descriptions, the continued rise in 
tin shares may be cited. Imagination was, no doubt, stimu- 
lated some days ago when tin itself soared to over £300, 
and during the past week a materially higher price has been 
quoted. ‘The movement in tin has, indeed, been reminiscent 
of the boom in 1920 when the price for the metal at one time 
touched £420 per ton. Whether the present price will be 
found to be justified remains to be seen, but there appears to 
be no indication at present of conditions making for a setback, 
the statistical position being fairly strong, while it is note- 
worthy that the rise has been attained during a period of 
extreme trade depression. Moreover, if experts are to be 
credited, the recent rise has been due in lesser degree than 
usual to purely speculative operations, and one of the reasons 
for the advance seems to be that which influenced rubber a 
year or so ago, namely, American purchasers having with- 
held from buying, anticipating a fall in the metal which 
has not taken place. 

* * * 
* Rose Marie Prorirs. 

Drury Lane Theatre is such a popular institution that others 
besides the shareholders will rejoice in the good fortune 
which has befallen it in the matter of profits arising from its 
Jatest production, After a run of ill fortune, with no dividend 
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for three years, there was an improvement a year ago when a 
dividend of 5 per cent. was announced. Now, however, 
thanks to the huge profits made out of the run of Rose Marie, 
the directors are able to declare 10 per cent., with a bonus 
of 2} per cent. Moreover, the position is even better than 
indicated in the dividend, for the profits amounted to £49,000 
against only £6,847 a year ago. A sum of £20,000 has now 
been added to the Reserve and £6,000 set aside for income 
tax, leaving £13,460 to be carried forward against £6,074 a 
year ago. As a result of this successful piece, therefore, the 
company is once more restored to a position of prosperity. 
* **> & * 
A Prosperous UNDERTAKING. 

The good results shown in the first year by the Crittall 
Manufacturing Company have been surpassed during its 
second year, the profits being no less than £114,000 as comr- 
pared with £70,000. Doubtless, the good results were 
helped by the extra capital issued, but, even so, the figures 
are distinctly good and the dividend on the Ordinary Shares 
has gone from 10 to 15 per cent., while preliminary expenses 
have been written down by over £6,000 and the carry forward 
is £15,355 against only £6,381. At the annual meeting the 
Chairman, who was able to speak hopefully with regard to 
the future, also outlined proposals for a rearrangement of 
the existing capital and these arrangements will include an 
increase in the nominal share capital by £600,000. The com- 
pany is creating £500,000 in 6 per cent. Debenture Stock, 
of which £150,000 will be issued to existing Preference share- 
holders, leaving the balance for future issue. 

* * * * 
Frese Capirart Issues. 

Notwithstanding continued disappointment with regard to 
an early termination of the coal deadlock, the autumn revival 
of fresh capital flotations seems to have commenced in earnest. 
Over £4,000,000 of capital have been successfully floated 
during the week, most of the issues being connected with big 
industrial concerns. Thus, Manbré Sugar and Malt Limited 
made a total issue of nearly £2,000,000 ; Lewis's Limited, 
the well-known Stores in the Midlands, sold £1,200,000 in 
6 per cent. Preference Shares, while the Gordon Selfridge 
Trust Limited, with its capital of £2,000,000, made an offer 
to the public of £1,000,000 in 6 per cent. Preference Shares 
and £100,000 in Ordinary Shares. The Selfridge Trust, of 
course, constitutes really a holding company of 750,000 
Ordinary Shares of Selfridge and Co., and the Times is 
undoubtedly right in pointing out that so far as assets go, 
these Preference Shares might really be styled Preferred | 
Ordinary. while the Ordinary Shares of the Trust might more 
properly be described as Deferred Shares. 

* * * * 





A Sreapy BankinG DIVIDEND. 

On more than one occasion I have commented upon the 
wonderful uniformity of the dividend distributions by the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, and the cause is no doubt to be 
found in the conservative management over a long period of 
years which has enabled the bank to create an exceptionally 
strong position in everything pertaining to reserves. For the 
half-year ending June 30th last the net profit was 9,156,000 
yen, which compared with 9,150,000 yen a year ago. Once 
again the dividend is declared at the rate of 12 per cent. per 
annum, while a further amount of 3,000,000 yen has been 
added to the Reserve Fund, leaving a balance to be taken 
forward of 5,962,000 yen. Both dividend and allocation to 
the Reserve aré the same as a year ago, but the balance 
forward again shows an increase. 

* * * * 


Tue Late Sir E. Mars Harvey. 

Deep feelings of regret were occasioned in the Money Market 
this week on learning of the death, after a comparatively short 
illness, of Sir Ernest Maes Harvey. Sir Ernest was a well- 
known figure in the London Discount Market, and was the 
Senior Partner of the firm of Messrs. Allen, Harvey and Ross. 
Dur.ng the War and post-War period, however, Sir Ernest 
became even more widely known by the active part which he 
took in more public affairs. He served, for example, as the 
representative of the Treasury in Archangel in 1918, and was 
Financial Adviser to the British High Commissioner on the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland Commission in 1919. Later he also became 
the Inter-Allied Financial Adviser to the Austrian Section of the | 
Reparations Commission in Vienna. Indeed, Sir Ernest may | 
be said to have taken a particularly active part in the schemes | 
for aiding the financial rehabilitation of Austria, and his 
services will always be remembered with gratitude by that | 
country. There is little doubt that these intense activities | 
must be held, in a measure, responsible for his death at the | 
untimely age of fifty-four. Sir Ernest possessed great abilitics, 
but perhaps lacked the ability to spare himseif, being strenuous 
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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society, 





SEPTEMBER, 1926. 
ConTENTS.  - 
INHERITANCE AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR. 
By Sir Jostan S 
A NARRATIVE OF THE GENERAL STRIKE OF 1926, 
‘ By D. H. RopeErtsoy, 
AN INQUIRY INTO BRITISH METHODS OF CROP ; 
ESTIMATING. By J. A. Venx. 
MR. ROBERTSON ON BANKING POLICY. ‘ 
By R. G. Haw 
THE END OF LAISSEZ-FAIRE. By Sipney Wen 
Price Six Shillings Net. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin’s Street, W.C.2 
Applications for fellowship to THE SECRETARY, Royal Economic Society, 
9 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 2. = 
Annual Subscription, £1.1.0. The subscription includes the quarterly 


Economic Journal, an Economic History Series, and sundry important 
publications at reduced prices. Life Composition, £10,10,0, 
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MBER COURT. 


in beautiful Surrey 


FREEHOLD HOUSES 


| 
} 
| 
| 
with roomy garage attached, standing in own grounds, 
electric light, gas, main water and drainage, every modern 
convenience, close to station (30 minutes from Waterloo, | 
with frequent electric train service) 

| 


£1,000 to £3,000 | 

Houses can be erected to suit requirements. } 

IMBER COURT ESTATE, EAST MOLESEY | 
| 


(Nearest Station: THAMES DITTON). 
*Phone: Esher 34 __OFFICE OPEN SUNDAYS 
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LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


/'OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£10,500,000; Capital Paid-up, £3,500,000; Reserve Fund, £4,200,009; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £7,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED oa 
the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 








Let the “Old Equitable” provide for your 
children’s education at School and Univer- 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations stating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


in every work to which he put his hands. One of the best- | ie, Aicieiibinns —_— oo a 
° o 


hearted of men, he was very popular in the London Bill | 
Market, and will be mourned by a wide circle of business and | 
private friends. 
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Desk 





Seperb 16 -esine 


temporarily reduced to 


£9:18:6! 


Here is an offer that will amaze the furnishing trade. 
Owing to certain splendid advantages we at senses | 


enjoy, we can make this temporary remarkable reduction | 
in price. We guarantee the desks to be identical to those 
recently listed at £16 16s. Od., which is the true market 
value for desks to the specification below. 


SPECIFICATION. TERMS & PRICES. 


Laminated non-warpable top, Rite T ON APPROVAL 
actually 1}in. thick and hy- “ARRIAGE AND PACKING | 
draulically welded. All joints FRE E. 
dovetailed (not combed or 10 years’ guarantee against 
tongued), shrinking or splitting. 
Available in Figured Oak or 
Real Mahogany. 
Dark ot light polish. 
Available in 4 sizes at the | 
following specially reduced | 
prices : 
Surface 48x32 £9:18:6 








All parts sanded and cleanly 
finished. 


Brass bound feet, 8 stout legs. 


Lustrous French polished, 

guaranteed not to peel or flake. 
Beautifully running drawers. 

60x 32 £11:18:6 | 

Doubled 

Sided 60x 48 £18:10:0 
REAL MAHOGANY 20% 


Automatic locking mechanism. extra. 


Drawers fitted with compart- 
ments, partitions, &c., and 
double filing and ledger drawer. 





Just write your address across this advertisement and full 
details will be sent by return. Better still, call at our showrooms. 


Deferred payment from £2 down. 


“ OSDA,” 19 & 20 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4. 


Desk Headquarters. City 4507 (3 lines). 











Low Prices 


TRISH LINEN 


334% Under To-day’s Pric-s |f | 


At Amazingly | 
| 


The most famous linen 


vit. Noten’ 3” HRISH LINEN NAPKENS 


| vou their surplus prea 
} of Pure Linen Damask 
} at unheard-of  reduc- P 
|} tions. Such quality can- 22 x 22ins. / 24x ins. / 
not be obtained else- Per dozen 13, 3 Per dozen 15 6 
where at anything like Write for SAMPLES and ILLUS | 
these prices, TRATED LIST 401’. Sent post free. } 


ROBINSON &CLEAVER 


Pattern: Hailstone, Spot, with 
Ornamental Border. 











Trish Linen R E LFA ST The Home of 











Particulars from N. S. BISHOP, F. R. G.S., 159 Auckland Rd., London, 8.E.19 


Manufacturers 
FOURTH WORLD TOUR 


Or; 1 and Accompanied by N. S. Bishop, F.R.G.S, 
cama London, November 12th, 1926, visiting: 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
MANCHURIA, KOREA, JAPAN, CANADA, 
Nov. 3 
Jan. 14. —WORLD TOUR, omitting INDIA, BURMA. 











| 66 


54x 32 £10:18:6 | | 





Everywiiere. 





Paid-up Capital . « 
Reserve Fund - 2 


Deposits, &c. (June 1926) 


£9,479,416 
£9,479,416 
- £255,260,104 


HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2} 


‘ew doesnt of 
BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING 
business transacted. 
Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. Lloyds & National Provineial Foreige Baak Ltd. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation limited. The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 
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Certainly! Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and in 
the course of 60 years over 101,000 such children have 
entered their doors, in due time to emerge healthy, patriotic 
and God-fearing citizens. Will you send a gift to help 
support their family of 7,725 boys and girls and babies? 
Five are admitted every day. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, may be addressed to DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES, 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSE. 
WAY, LONDON, E. 1, 
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Men must work— 






























And because men cannot get work, the burden 
of their womenfolk—normally a heavy one—is 
greatly increased. The struggle to make ends 
meet, the necessity of taking work such as 

** charing,” together with the overcrowded con- 
ditions and care of the children, breaks many 
a woman’s heart. 


The Church Army Medical Mission does 
great work in helping ailing women and child- 
ren; but sometimes, in spite of all that can be 
done, a poor woman slips away to her final rest. 
Then C.A. Motherless Children’s Homes per- 
form a beneficent office. And all the time 
C.A. Fresh Air Homes are full of women and 
their children, who, in these sunny, happy 
centres, gain in very deed a new lease of life. 
£40 will keep a child in a Motherless Home 
for a year; and £5 will give a mother and three 
children a happy, health-giving holiday for a 
fortnight. 


Cheques, etc., “* Barclays a/c., Church 
Army,” payable to Preb. CARLILE, 
C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


or Women must weep., 
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T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 


THE LIFE, WORK AND EVIL FATE OF 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 


“Few more interesting books of its kind have seen the 
light of late years”: Sunday Times, 


21s. net. 





THE BOOK OF GALLANT VAGABONDS 


THE STORY OF EDWARD TRELAWNEY, 
JOHN LEDYARD AND OTHERS. 


By HENRY BESTON. 
10s. 6d. net. 





SOME DICKENS WOMEN 
By EDWIN CHARLES 


“He is amazingly skilful in presenting a plot in précis”: 
Yorkshire Post. 


16s. net. 





MONT-ORIOL 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A COQUETTE 
By GASTON LEROUX. 
“A breathlessly exciting novel ” 
7s, 6d. net. 


: Daily Chronicle. 


30 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 4. 
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JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 





CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL). 
1TS THEORY. HISTORY AND PR ACTICE, 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Profe 
orkers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of University College, London. 
30th Thousand. 12/6 Net. Post free 13/3. 
CONTENTS.—Author’s Preface. Introduction by Sir William 
pasties, F.R.S. introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., 
Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane Hawthorne, and ‘“ Obscurus.” 
Chapters The Problem To-day; Il., Theoretical Desiderata— 
Satisfactory Contraceptives; LI1., Indications for Contr epti on; 
1V., Contraceptives in Use. Classified ; V., Contraceptives in Use, 
Described and Discussed; VI., Contraceptives in Use, De scribed 
and Discussed (cont.); VIL, Contraceptives for Special Cases 
VIIL., Some Obrecticns to Contraception Answered; IX 
History of Family Limitation; X., Contraception in the Nine- 
teenth Century; XI., Contraception in the Twenties Century; 
XII., Contraception and the Law in England, France and 


cns and a 


ll Social 


America; XII Instruction in Medical Schcols; XIV., Birth 
Control Clinics. Plates I. to. IV. 

The Lancet says: *‘ Much of the evidence contained in the book 
is quite uncbtainable elsewhere.” 

Nature says: ** Dr. Marie Stopes has written a very good book 
on birth control . . . she compels agreement . . . Dr. Stope’s 


experience i3 so extensive thut her 
carry weight. . . . Some such book 
ard this is very well written.” 

The Medical Times says: ‘‘ The book is unique and marks a new 
era in literature germeme on this subject . . it affords a 
reasoned, sane and common-sense explanation of scientific birth 
control.” 

This hook is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and 
noteworthy. 


A BANNED PLAY AND A PREFACE ON THE 
CENSORSHIP. 


opinions must necessarily 
as this had to be written, 





BY DR. MARIE STOPES. 5s. net, post free 5s. 4d. 
“Dr. Marie Stopes has given to print a singularly naive piece 
en nullity of marriege.”’—Manchester Guardian 
BIG GAME AND BIG LIF 
By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by R. B, 


Cunninghame Graham. Illustrated by 174 Photographs, Draw- 
ings, and Map. 21/- net; post iree, 22/-. 

The Datiy Mail says: ‘‘ In introducing this book of adventure 
and hunting, Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham says that it is ‘ writ 
by a supercave man,’ and certainly Mr, Dowsett seems to deserve 
the application. He has strange things to tell us. 


WEST AFRICA THE ELUSIVE. 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. With 6 full-page 
Map. 18s. net; post frec, 19s. 

“Mr. Lethbridge 1s practical; he is ec meerned with with 
trade, with amenities and discomforts of life, and bis manner < 
—- absut West Africa is gossipy and inf miativ e 

ives us a picture of existence in the Black Republic which is b th 

unt wing and instructive.” Time s Literary Supplemes nt. 


THE ART OF ADVERTISEMENT COPY 
WRITING. By J. C. TOOHILL. 5§/- net; post free, 5/6, 
The only bock ever published that explains how to write adver- 
tising copy. 
An excellent practical treatise on the work of the copywriter, 
and how it can be improved.’’—Advertisers’ Weekly. 
““T can recommend Mr. Toohill’s book to all who think of 
meking advertisement writing a career or a profit uble hobby 
John o’ London's Weekly 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOURS AND THE ART 
OF THE PAINTER. 
P MAURICE BOIGEY Translated from the 
B. Hewitt. 7/6 net, post free 8/-. 
yx extremely interesting book which we can rec 
painters and to anyone of an inquiring mind.” 
-Nation and 


Plates and a 


facts 


French by 
ymmend to 


Athenxum. 


A MAN’S DAY ON EARTH. 
The Life Story of a Man in Love with Life. 
PLATT. 6/-+ net; post free, 
‘There is much of interest, 
memoirs.”"—The Spectator. 


SHORT PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
By W beau 5 ys LLOYD, late Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge. 3/6 net; post free, 3/9. 

“ For the actor in searc h of play Mr. Lloyd's book will prove 
the very thing. The “detective ' is calculated to provoke the most 
critacal audience into sc reams of boisterous laughter: but indeed, 
all the plays are good.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly 


A **CLASSIC’’ ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY. 
' somewhat smaller collection from among the ch 
of the lyrics and 1orter poems of the English 
Selected and Edit ted by E. 8. bode BALLANTYNE. 
post free. 2/3. “ It is a real book fo cket because 
its elegant slimness and because ~ it 


By WILLIAM 


and some sound philosophy, in his 





r the p 
5 contents 
Birmingham Poat. 
THREE BOOKS BY . JEAN FRUMUSAN. 
‘ach 7/6 net; post free, 8). 


REJUVENATION. A French Editions; 2 English.) 


‘All who wish te live a long and ~ al Ny life should read 
‘Rejuvenation.’ A remarkable book  . It: is packed 
fell of common sense, and follewers of its prec epts will he 


rewarded by greatty exceeding the century.’’—Puinip INMAN, 
Superintendent of Charing Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 


THE CURE OF OBESITY. 


‘ This is an excellent book, not only fer ‘ the chubby, the fat. 
and the obese,” but for all who wish to live healthily and avoid 
obesity.’ —T. P. *s and Cassell’s Weekly 
BEAUTY: HOW TO REGAIN AND RETAIN. 

(6 Prench Bditio ms.) 
‘Should find a place in every woman's library.’ 
Manchester a. Chronicl 


83-91 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF T. FISHER UNWIN’S AR 
SELECTION —=eASY = AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS y 


x /if SIR WALTER RUNCIMAN’S 
FROM THE Fees LIST, 1926 | LATEST BOOK 


ae oy DE MAUPASSANT COLLIER BRIGS 
By ERNEST ROYD (Oct. 21/-) E AND THEIR SAILORS 
A brilliant study of the genius who “came into the world like Illustrated. 15s. net. 


a meteor and left it like a thunderbolt.” = A WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO “BEFORE 
WHITMAN Z THE MAST—AND AFTER. 


By EMORY HOLLOWAY (Oct. 21/-) From his unique personal experience, Sir Walter 

A tichly informative and brilliantly interpretive study of the Runciman gives his recollections of ships and sailor- 

poet, containing much new material. men of a type now long extinct in the north-east 

EDISON = coast sailing fleet. He = _ — 

: = en pictures of some of the old type of skippers, 

By GEORGE S. BRYAN (Oct. 18/-) E sai them the redoubtable Captain Lilly, aa a 

A full-length portrait and a fascinating piece of sociai history. = splendid picture of our coasts and conditions in 

the middle of the nineteenth century. The book 

is a fine commentary on a phase of England’s 
maritime glory. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
WHITE RACES 


3y MAURICE MURET. 10s. 6d. net. 

M. Muret looks out on the world and sees, as in a vision, the 
waning light of the white races—‘ the twilight of the gods” who 
have governed, generally benevolently, peoples of every colour and 
erced., 

What will be the end of it all? M. Muret believes that the white 
races will follow Cecil Rhodes’ advice to think “not in countries 
but in continents.” It is a suggestive book which must make a 
wide appeal. 

‘In any case, the situation as between the white and coloured 
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History, etc. 
PAN-EUROPE 
By COUNT COUDENHOVE-KALERGI (7/6) 
Setting forth the central problem of present-day world-politics. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 
By F. J. RIPPY (21/-) 


“Peculiarly opportune. . . . Very instructive."—The Times. 


THE GENESIS OF THE WORLD WAR 
By HARRY ELMER BARNES (21/-) 


The most comprehensive work on war-guilt yet published. 








tii peoples is sufficiently perplexing and formidable; and those who wish 
Belles Lettres to study it in all its bearings will find M, Muret’s book a valuable 
aa aid for that purpose.” —Truth. 


THE MAUVE DECADE 
By THOMAS BEER (12/6) 
“T have rarely read a more irritating book, but rarely one more 


exciting."—EpwarD SHANKS. 


THE ANATOMY OF TOBACCO 


REMINISCENCES OF TRANSATLANTIC 
TRAVELLERS 


By CHARLES SPEDDING (for many years Purser of 
the Aquitania). Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Stories of Lord Grey, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Beaverbrook, Car- 
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= T } > pentier, Den npsey, _ the: atrical and film person: _ es, ete. This book 
= By ARTHUR MACHEN (Oct. 7/6) = will be of the greatest interest both to tho . whe have travell be 
A reprint of one of the author's earliest and most coveted books. [= across the Atlantic and to the ordinary reader, ‘who will find its pages 

= crammed with incident of an absorbing and exciting nature. 
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THE HOUSE OF SATAN ., | || BASTIAT AND THE ABC OF 
By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN (Oct. 8/6) f FREE TRADE 











= In which the well-known dramatic critic indulges in 300 pages of £ | a Zt Ree 
=| Rabelaisian battle against Pecksniffery and humbug. | By MADAME LORI NZA GARREAU. 3s, 6d. net. 
E Thi is little book is inten d to introduce the reader, by way of a 
Fic li TA } selection from Bastiat’s writings, to the economic theory of Fre 
Ic ton. _ 7/6 o : Trade. It deals also, to sor extent, with political aspects of e 
= question, especially regarding the maintenance of peace. An earnest 
THE THREE STUDENTS = attempt has been made to combine soundne of principle wi th ea y 
‘ pve — | reading 
= By HALDANE MACFALL = | ae the whole busin ss of tariffs was ever put in an ! 
: ~ . 4 =| and e: rdec 1 shell, that feat is ac d th bri 
_] The life and love of the great poet, Omar Khayyam Soe oe ee eg eS ret eens 
= 1 = | ~ 
= MARTHA AND MARY = | MONTMARTRE: PAST AND PRESENT 
q e0 - ANKER LARSEN = | 3y J. E. BAYARD. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
a This nusual and extremely beautiful novel—a most important The author has given us a vivid p cture of Montmartre in the 
- we } latter half of the ninc n century, and presented an interesting 
contril tio yn to contemporary literature."—Spectator. | - need ges the acl eae Ps inspiration } 
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Preach art ~p08 


By M. A. ALDANOV | The frequent occur 


| THE NINTH THERMIDOR Hite “ns ihe 





“One of the best historical nevels we have recently come across.” Clemenceau indicate how far-reaching was tl 
—The Times. | picturesque suburb of Paris upon the national life of the Repu 


| HEAT | MARVELS OF MODERN MECHANICS 
} 








= By ISA GLENN = 3y HAROLD T. WILKINS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
E . , ° — F ° 5 = : 

i “ Well worth reading. A vivid impression of heat. The moral F | : bees —— is an gore to ge h wd -. ares sting, quemnes and 
motiona e “ > . » hah ond, 3 | in plain but grapnic langua wi 1 due regard to sc itihe accuracy 

and emotional temperature is equally high.”"—Saturday Review. = ~ hy eee Gk ase ia ender sae of meckaciom, Tks 

= | facts recorded in the book are as up to date as it is possible to make 


BRAWNYMAN | E them. i aa 
| “His readers will lay the book down agreeably stimulated and 


By JAMES STEVENS = surprised.”—Sunday Times. 
“A distinguished piece of work, as pictur esque and stirring as £ | 
Paul Bun) in, and a genul ne native product.” - The Times. c HIMS ANCIENT AND MODERN ; 
Being the Third Book of a GLOVER. First 
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| 
S| itt d Editi w 1 10s net 
j aber ape ss x ae ro Edition sold out. Secon dition now ready. . net. 
=| Oct ber Publications will include Novels “T could fill half the paper with good st ries from this book. 
= by Cart Van VEcHTEN, cog Moranp, THyra Winsiow, [ | 2 ; ae: T.P.’S and Cassell’s Weekly. 
Kw or Flams ew Nancy Hoyt, Pio Baroja, JEAN Giraupoux, : | = — G over’ ng Meng 4 fall of good pn Daily Graphic. 
>| elc., el A d se d list of new ed forthcoming books will be E | “There are 256 pages in this book, and not one dull one.” 
: forwarded on receipt of a po stcc ard. —Sporting Times 
38 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C | T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
. ) I nN wy * , ° ° 1 } ° 
ae I a | 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


















THE ANNUAL REPORTS 
ARE NOW READY. 





1. The Large Report. 
A volume of 300 pages, with full 
details of the work in many lands, 


and financial statements. Price Is. 


Post free, 1s. 6d. 
2. The Popular Report. 


“The Everlasting Doors.” A 
volume of 100 pages, illustrated. 
Price 6d. Post free, 8d. 





To be obtained from: 
THE BIBLE HOUSE, 
146 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 


























INDIA or CEYLON—100 as Return 


First Saloon by 


D~¢ 
‘0 
At Reduced Mid-Winter Fares. 


HE traveller who sets out on a first visit to India is op 
the threshold of a great adventure. For India has pg 
counterpart. With a population of 320 million souls com. 
prising twenty nationalities and as many religious faiths; 

her vast territory divided into a score of British proy inces 
or princely states; with the large majority of her people 
engaged i in tillage ; and a minority enjoying, under British 
protection, a phenomenal industrial and commercial Pros- 
perity ; India, “ the brightest jewel of the British crown,” 

presents a moving human spectacle which must leave the new- 
comer breathless with wonder or, as he contemplates the grace and 
magnificence of her historical palaces, monuments and temples, 
speechless with admiration. In Ceylon, as an alternative, the 
visitor will find a perfect climate, a lively society, and, in the 
“ buried cities,” evidences of a wonderful early civilization whose 











treasures are still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s network of 
first-class motor roads make travel in the interior uncommonly 
pleasant. 


In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse 
the Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close 
enough to Messina to view the old and new cities, and steaming 
towards Egypt see, perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port 
Said and Aden, called at beth ways, are of unfailing interest. 

If the visitor has at his disposal only eight weeks, he may, 
travelling both ways by sea, spend two weeks in India; this way 
the reduced mid-winter fare is 100 guineas return, first class. If 
he elects to cross Europe both ways by the P. & O. Marseilles 
Express (£15 extra) he will, within the eight-weeks limit, have 
four weeks in which to see much of the best that India or Ceylon 
have to offer. 
Further iaformation as to special sailing dates may be had, cabins 
engaged and itineraries planned in consultation with the Officials 
of the P. & O. Chief Passenger Office, P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvenor, 
Manager), 14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Independent World Tours by P. & O. Handbook on application. 


iat ttt jut cenineninend 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
AT REDUCED RETURN FARES. 
FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
















not youn 


Plant! 


THY long for the convenience and 
economy of your own electric lighting— 
make it a reality with a moderately-priced, 
easily-installed P.W.A Lister Plant. 
Economical in maintenance and running 
costs—provides any number of lights, does 
vacuum cleaning and other work, and can 
be used for water pumping, dairy work, etc. 
Ask for List E.L. 450/2, post free. 


Outfits include Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd. 


foo enna Electrical Engineers, BIRMINGHAM. 


Switchboard, London: 4 Great Marlborough St., ¥.1. 
Fuel Tank, Ex- > 

haust Piping. 

Foundation 


Bolts, etc., etc. E. L.G. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 








| ARE RETR - 


Oe CET Eo 


Wired 
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“VARGINIA r, ogy dtl 


HE tobacco in these cigarettes has been speci- 

ally selected for its mild, cool fragrance and 
superb smoking qualities. 

The finest growths of Virginia leaf, unique mannu- 

facturing skill and facilities thus contribute their full 


H oy 
, 3 | 


4. 





share to your enjoyment. 








In Packets 


10 for 8° 20 for 1/4 


With or without Cork Tips 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 


Also in 3-lb. Card Boxes at 5]- 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO,( OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTO. 3.9.78 A wl - \ 


=! cE 


























White wine and 
BS 
errier 








———- es ee 


STOLL. PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
SEPTEMBER 20th, 2ist and 22nd. RALPH INCE, and CLAIRE 
ADAMS in * THE SEA WOLF,” from Jack Londen’s Story. BEBE 
DANIELS and NEIL HAMILTON in ** THE SPLENDID CRIME,"’ 
&c. SEPTEMBER 23rd, 24th and 25th. 
VILMA BANKY in ** THE DARK ANGEL " ; 
in ** YANKEE DOODLE, Junr.,”’ &c. 


RONALD COLMAN and 
J. FRANK GLENDON 

















rt le 


EACH YEAR 


ed 1,000,000 contributions s of 


We n 
FIVE _ SHILLINGS 


5/- 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 








Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


a perlect combination 
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HOW THE BLIND THEMSELVES 

APPRECIATE THE WORK OF THE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920.) 


Extracts from letters received from all sorts and conditions 
of blind people:— 


“Tt would be impossible for me to mention all the kind- 
nesses received at the hands of the N.I.B., because they are 
so numerous. The thought of them makes life worth while, 
and gives me light through many a dark and toilsome day.” 

“Nothing ever seems too much trouble for you to do, and 
you are always ready to give counsel on all matters.” 

“T am glad to think that the National Institute of this 
country can lay claim to such a high place amongst institu- 
tions of the kind throughout the world, and that it leads the 
way at home in purveying for the many-sided interests of the 
community. ... I can only vaguely and poorly express my 
sense of indebtedness to you.” 

“You have been an immense help to me in my studies.” 

“T think we, the blind population, are to be most heartily 


congratulated on having such a grand and sympathetic 
” 





To bin the who e Service society. 

, be . 
We “ONE iN A MILLION. P bith Mebke To continue this invaluable and most necessary 
YOUR B/- Witt HELP us ; work, generous financial assistance is most urgently 
i nev e launched on service, whether needed. Think of what a subscription from you 
: a ee may mean to some blind man, woman, or child! 

ti . are Inmju 1 in e service, ° . . . . P 
ans of th who may lose. their lives And think of what that subscription withheld might 
: oo also mean to them! 
M r Life-Bects, which have again and again 
ay mare ‘ All subscriptions, etc., should be addressed to the Hon. 
WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST Treasurers, Nat itute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Port- 
OVER 60.500 LIVES SAVED. land Street, | W. 1, y aed will be se to send you, on 
George  P. eee, BM, request, the recently issued An al Report, containin Balance 
ary. Sheet and a full illustrated account of the Institute’s w« 
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CLUB CHEESE 


BISCUITS 


Crisp dainty savoury biscuits 
ofretined (lavour bout 180 to the lb, 


Alade only by 


CARR. & CO LTD 
CARLISLE. 


OF ety 
USNs 











,|BURBERRY OVERCOATS 


Tailored from fine 
quality Burberry. 
proofed materials, are 
ideal protectors 
against wet, cold, or 
changeable weather, 


Lightweight yet 
> Luxuriously Warm 
they provide a haven 
of comfort on chilly 
days, although, owing 
to the exceptional 
quality of Burberry 
cloths, they are prac- 
tically weightless. 


Weatherproof, 
yet Air-Free 
Burberry Overcoats 
provide effective safe- 
guards against rain, 
wind and cold, yet 
they ventilate natur- 
ally and always main- 
tain an even, healthful 

temperature. 








Catalogues of models and pattern $s pos st free, 
to any reader mentioning the * Spectator.” 


BURBERRYS . jw LONDON SW.1 




















Revular Type from 12/6. Sx ‘If-filling and Safety Types 
from 17/ ‘6 See also Waterman’s Combination Writing 
Sets, containing Pen and Pe “neil to mz — from 20/6. Of 


Stati rs and Jewellers. ‘The Pen Book” free from 


L. 6. SLOAA, Ltd., The Pen Paeeer Kingsway, Lon¢on, W. 6, 2. 











Havana’ best 
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they re unique 
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SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS« SOFT COLLARS 


—REAL COMFORT WEAR. 


THE silky finish on 
i ee Se 
SHIRTS, PYJAMAS, 
& SOFT COLLARS 
gives them a smart appear- 
ance. Their lustrous sur- 
face is not affected by wash 
or wear, and they are 
inexpensive. 











































FOR THE  REGIS- 

“ LUVISCA " TAB 
GARMENT. 
WITHOUT. 





LOOK 
TERED 
ON EVERY 
NONE GENUINE 


If any difficulty in obtaining ““LUVISCA™ SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 


AND SOFT COLLARS, write COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dept. 58M), 
19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will send you name of 


nearest retailer and descriptive booklet. 











SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


fsa] 

















lavger ® 
improved 
sections. 












































SEC Bb t * Oxford’ 
Be i g a more com : / 
pietely 1 ay irance, ha 
ere 1 e popularit 
ot ri 
\LI is retained in this improved type and many advan- 
ble in the old models are included, stich as patent fittings 
helf Ijustment t 
: One the with cornice and base is a bookcase in itself, but at any 
; time further milar sections can be added, so that later a bookcase of 
magt nt and imposing proportions can be completed. 
F 1, portabl nd of far greater usefulness, the improved 
arg ! r in advance of anything hitherto offered. 
Anne Catalogue, giving full information, with illustrations, just issued, 
Write fo: < to-day 


WM. BAKER & CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 10), 





Library Specialists, 


OXFORD. 
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ITNESS and cheerfulness are a 
part of the lives of those who 
foliow the ENO way to health—just 


a ‘dash’ in a glass of water first 
thing every morning. 












The words *‘ Eno’ and‘ Fruit Salt’ are revistered trade marks 
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: Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 + 
: 3; 


72% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. - 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 


JHERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
W George’s Squarc, 83.W.1. Room and breakfast, 
fs. 6d. a day: other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 








“{ UCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
J 


“ UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


CHAIR OF BCONOMICS, 

Applications are invited for the position of Professor 
cf Economics at i ) 
in annual increments to £1,000, 

Conditions of appointment are obtainable by sending 
acdressed foolscap envelope to the High Commissiorier 
for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, to whom 
applications with testimonials must ¥1ls0 be sent by 
September 30th, 1926 (pplications with testimonials 
must, in addition, be sent by November 15th, 1926, to 
the undersigned, 





M. R. O'SHEA, B.Com., 
Registrar 





Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Kesidential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appoint ments Department 
—Central Emplovnent Bureau aol Students’ Careers 
Association (lncorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 

VATHOLIC Women's Employment Bureau, 116 
( , Victoria Street, 8.W. 1 Iwo immediate vacancies 
young gentlewomen. Sec, and Social Service training. 


COAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 

















aes HESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL (DORSET). 
HEAD-MASTER., 


Applicants are invited fer the position of Head-Master 
to the above School 

Agi Not exceeding 56 years 

Inclusive Salar According to the County Council 
Scale, £600-— £675 (under 200 boys): annual increment 
as 


lence are situated in the town, and the pupils number 
all day boy 

New buildings are about to be erected on a fine site 
1 ently purchased by the Governors. 

The playing fields are already laid out and in use, 
Tt is hoped in the near future to also erect a Head- 





The present School Vuildings and Head-Master's 





Master's resid with accommodation for boarders; 
while in the meantime this want nay be met by arrange- 
hient 

rhe town has exceptional railway facilities, and is 


residential in characte 

fhe successful applicant, who must be a graduate of 
some University in the United Kingdom, will be required 
to enter on bis duties about the Ist January 927, 
but a later date might be agreed to incet the convenience 
of the appl 


: icant 

Testimonials, of which three typed or printed copies 
must be provided hould accompany application 
which must reach the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained) 
“ot later than the 15th day of October, 1926, 

lated this Sth day of September, 1926 
A. G. SYMONDS, 

Clerk to the Governors. 








11 South Street 


Dorchest 








LECTURES SCHOLARSHIPS &c. 


IRKBECK COLLEGE 

3 (University of London). 

Principal GEORGE SENTER, DSe., PhD 
on Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University 
f London in the faculties of Arts, Science and Laws 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE aad LANGUAGE Open to Non 
University Students. Studentships to the value of ove: 
700 are awarded annually to students of the College 
alendar 1 y post Is. 4d. Prospectus tree For full 
particular apply to the Seeretary, Birkbeck Coilege 
Fetter Lane; b.C. 4 





YASTBOURNE.—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
KE OF DOMESTI 


ECONOMY All Domestic 
Beience & iught Resident and Day pupils 
Certificates ranted Pri Randall, Ist 
Class Diploma. | hool 


S88 fe COLLE } LONDON, 
() Ia Hi 1IAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Vixilor rHE LORD HIsHor OF LONDON 








! ia rOSEPH EDWARDS M.A 

Tr ‘ ! ‘ i ( + wot for Ad 
vanced GENERAL EDUCATION 
for Youn iv! iy the recent extension of the 
College Buildiag re ! i 4, ar yiven for t) 
teaching of +4 NC} In ariit to preparation for 
other Pull J ! ! ' ! 


pared for t! PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINATION Ob 
THK CONJOINI BOARD in’ CHEMISTRY and 


on year's sining » HOUSEWIFERY mid 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT and « in SECRE 
rARIA! WORK are also off 

ESIDENT STUDENTS taking these or othe 

. inl ( : 1 ven for \ i pL 
places ' t in Lond | particulars of B 
‘ i 1 ‘ i i »? ' 
J al i st \ 








: oe MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London), 


Rerners Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Students wishing to cnicr the Medical School should 
apply for accommodation a 


The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the 


Examination in Chemistry and Physics. 


tesearch Fund of over £25,000, 


Medical Curriculum should 
Pearce Gould, M.A., 
Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the School Secretary, R. A. Foles. 





PHILOSOPHICAL 
The Earl of Balfour 


The following Courses Lectures begin in the forth- 


Michaelmas term, commencing October 4th. 
Mind and Matter. By The Hon. Bertrand Russell, 
F.R.S 


The Problems of Philosophy, by 
i 


Full syllabus can be obtained on application to The 
Director of the Institute, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


rnvNHE Gui 
l ECCLESTON 





bs. 
“THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO HUMAN 
LIPE.” 





Sir RICHARD GREGORY, D-Se., 


“ The Scientific Problems 
Commercial Aviation.” 
W.A 


KCCLES, F.RLS.. * The Influence 


FOURNIER dALBE, “ Eyes: 


VISCOUNT GREY, K.G., 





INSTITUTE COL- 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Schools, LA4 


—_—_——_.. 


I EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL —<A first. 
grade Public School with valuable Leavi 
Scholarships. Recent scholarship succ: een con 
Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing. Bua” 
~ : , age sowlng, BR 
"ball. Preparatory School attached. Boy recd. trom 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Cee 











] " ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Magnificent 
XN buildings,“ beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea 
on cdg: of Dartmoor, Preparation for Universities Sep. 
viecs and Professions. Head-Master, Rev, N. Miller 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College) F 


- , Rs, 
K ING EDWARD Vi SCHOOL, BURY gp 
\  EDMUNDS.—Public School” education "4 
moderate fees.—For particulars of éntry scholarships 
&ec., apply Head-Master. . 








FV GLEBE HOUsK, HUNSI ANTON-ON-SEA 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Dartmouth 


kN. College. Head-Master: H. C. Barber, M.A (Oxon). 
=< b 





= —— 
\ } OLVISTON Prep. School (boys) country, playing 
field 8 ac. tev. M. Brack, Wolviston, Co. Durham 


r “4% af Cegee nr. 

Fr 1V SCHOOL, Apsicy Koad, Clifton —Pre paratory 

4 for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year, 
96 guineas annually.—Apply Head-Masters P 


| "7 ING’S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS.—Boarding 
School planned also as a home, occupying obj 
Dominican site ; ten acres ; ¢0-cducation ased on the 
principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner—cach child’s training 
an individual work of art. Children from five to Univ r 
sity entrance. New art of Kurhythmy. For par- 
ticulars apply to Miss Cross 
see a ae ee 
JOCKLANDS SCUOOL, Ha , cultivates indivi. 
\ duality and strength of purpose. Girls and smaii 
Bove. Fees are moderate 























Hill, S.W. 16. Co-education School founded og 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from Schoo! with accommodation for 20 childreg 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary, 
Telephone : Streatham 4534 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





“hee GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Ciimats 
J dry, bracing and sunny. A Loarding School for 
girls on modern Public School Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior Schogl for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Escort provided from .? ndon, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle 








( {(ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girly 
/ over 17) annex to Garretts Hall 
received from the Colonies and foreign ¢ 
entire charge Finishing subjects, Dom 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grou: 
Excellent health record Address rt 


l UNARDARIGH, North Berwi joarding 
for Girls Recog. by Board of kduc Prep. for 
kxams Head-Mistress Mis; KE. C. MacTavish, L.LA, 


VRASSENDALE SCHOOL 











SOUTHBOURNE, 








KR BOURNEMOUTH, 15 acres of Ground para 
Sanatorium. Domestic Science School in counexit 
For Prospectus.— Miss Lumby, Grassendale, Southboyrne 
f IGHFLELD, ONHEY LANE WATFORD, 

Principal, Miss WALLIS Private lesidential 


School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 61¢ 








I INGHULT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, 
4 SURREY 

Tracing climate. Good education 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. Batchelor (Oxi. Hon:, Se! 





( VERDALE School for Girls, Farley Hall, nr. Oaka- 

moor, N. Staffs. Charming country residerice, 650 
it. above sea level, close to Alton Towers Principals: 
Miss Pickard M.A. (Newnham College \ a 

PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE 
LONDON, W.5 (founded = 1820 
School for Girls 11-19. Standing ia own 
nine acres in healthiest part of Middlesex 


Ww 

















ee HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped School 
Buildings. Large etalf. Easy access t t 1 


Head-Mistress: Miss ETUEL M. TREW 


it. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH Boarding 8 
, for Giirks in the Lake Dist Unrivailed ition. 
Entire charge Wo desired Principa!—Miss Wi 


ace ee aa” ee \\ Wor Hap; y 


Sch. for Girls. Definite C1 hiftcach ! 


“> RTH, BOURNEMOUTH COL! 
SCHOUL FOR ret 


Chairman: Rev. J.D. JONES, M 
Miss Mz DAVIE, BLA, t ion 
grounds of 19 aci lai | i 
Si holarships. Prospectus 1 pa W 
‘ lew Road, Dourn ti 





Prospectus apply lead-Master, 





ee ee ronehut m 
] s00d Lioarding Hot, te fr $ p.2— 


Head-Mistress, Miss H. L. Viicmy tA 





i ee New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 
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EN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. 
Winder ndary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School, 
—OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— Western Division, 

y F. M. Btherington, Wrington, 
8. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton. 
jstress: Miss C. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 


Beat 150 : girls over 14, £180. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





ABOUT SCHOOLS < HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ EST Am ISH- 
ENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
MEN ire of charge by MESSRS. GAB BITAS. THRING 
4 00., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. Telephone : 
oa 5878. Educational Agents. Sistabliahel 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are pe rsonally acquainted 
with nearly all Sc hool Principals in the country. They 
also be glad to supply information about establish- 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
FVER MADE TO PARENTS 


ae ANNUAL EDITION. 
pATON LIST OF SCHOOLS 
P a aid - Parents in the selection of Schools and 


DVICE 








“howe 8vo., 1,080 Pages. Price 5s., Postage 9d. 
Contains partic ulars with illustrations of Pre paratory, 
private and Pub lic Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science and Physical 
Training —— Secretarial Training and Business 
‘ole , &e. 
— hee also given, 
J. & J. PATON, _— ational 
Street, London, E.C 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 
ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. 
The age of the pupil, district preferre : and rough idea of 
fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 


free of all charge. 
Agents, 143 Cannon 











YCHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 


requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 


Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


London, W.1 
Publishers of 
to Schools in existence 


TUITION, &c. 





PRIVATE. 





YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. 
4 HOW TO SPEAK on the 
effectively.—Write for brochure, 


Seymour teaches privately 
spur of the moment 
401 Strand, W.C.2 





Post Latin, Greek, Maths,, &e 
J. Charleston, B.A., 14 Elsham- rd., 


PM exams.” 94 . 


X\ams 





AUTHORS, 


TYPEWRITING, 


&c. 





EARN to Write Articles 

4 learning ; booklet 
(Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 
| ITERARY 

4 sought for 
13 York Strect 


earn while 
Institute 


and 
free 
S.W 


Stories ; 
Regent 





Research Work undertaken. Rare Books 
Moderate terms Box 1380, Spee‘ator, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


- TYPEW RITING of 





| ] ITERARY every description 
4 carefully and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000.-—-Miss Nancy 


McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 





— Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Pieeadilly. Ger. 1737 





\ Iss Fk. BERMAN 
AVE Transiations.—52 Rupert St., 
ppontalp MASSEY, Literary Agent. — Successful 

authors should communicate with Ronald Massey 
if they have film righte for sale. The only English 
Agency in Los Angeles, the world centre for Moving 
Picture Production. " mald Massey, 108 Victoria 
Street, Ix lk ni don, S.W 


pyrewn RITING MSS. 10d 

copy 3d. per 1,000 words 
acy guaranteed Marion Young 
London, S.W 12 


} ew AT 1ONS French-English and vice versa. 
Mrs. de Vaux. 3-67 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 3 


pyren PE Wi K iT) PING, Proof-reading and Revision of MSS. 
by expd. clerk, kate London Univ. MSS., Is. per 
Miss Hill, _Monks Risborough, _Bucks. 











per 1,000 words, carbon 
Promptness and accur- 
104 Nightingale Lane, 














FOR 


THE 





TABLE, &c. 





Honey, Fruits, &c., at wholesale prices, 


] ACON, 
sent rail paid for cash with order. Cooked Bone- 


less Hams, about 9 Ibs., 22s. 6d Choicest Bacon 
Streaky, 1s. 14d. per Ib.; Honey, Canadian, 7 "bs 

5. 34.; New Zealand, 7 Ibs., 7s.; Canned or Dried 
Fruits. Send for Price Lists.—KE mpire Produce Co., 
Canada House, B ristol Bankers: Lloyd 


(boneless) 10-12 Ibs 


] ACON.— Choke streak ( 
Is, 6d. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 12-10 Ibs, Is. 74d 


Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
free KE. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, [ris tol 

EY IS DAVIES & CO. (Pnded. 1860) Merchants, 16 

4 Mincing Lane, London, B.A Finest TEA (Honey- 
flower) supplied direct in lead-lined chests 50 Ibs 2s sil 
Ib. tarriage paid (for 20, 12 und 5 Ih. cheats add 2 Ib.). 
W" HOLEMEAI or STONEGROUND FLOUR, 

T me with stones only Cash with order 

15. carton, post free Put up in strong 

carter Th Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 

















GARDENING 
YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 
/ direct from quarries, Lowest. prices. au, 
anywhere.— Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 





YAXIFRAGES.—From 200-variety collection, 50 
h different named, 21s. ; 24 do., 10s. 6d. post free. 
List rock plants.—Mrs. McMurtrie, Manse, Skene, Aberd’n 








TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





] ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 

(with separate Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. 
of the profession supplied at any hour. 
Kensington 1500 and 6223. 


Nurses for all branchas 
Telephone: 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 


BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Tele.: 341 Lift 





A* 


Hydro at moderate cost. 








A TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—-List of 
150 Hotels and Inns under one control from : 
TRUST HOUSES, LTD., 

Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2 

THE KING'S’ HOTEL. Centre 


] RIGHTON. 
best part of Front. Reconstruction now com- 
plete, h. & c, water all bedrms., and all modern improve- 


ments. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Tele.:215. 


] UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—260 Rooms 

facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommodation 
for motorists. Heated lock-ups. Repair shop. Dancing, 
Orchestra, &c.—Write for illustrated Booklet No. 60, 
from B. J. Bosworth, Manager. 








OTSWOLDS.—Colictt’s Hotel. Cleeve Hill, Nr. 
/ Cheltennam, Luxurious, excel. cuisine. Brac!ng. 
Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 





cs. R.—Mild and sheltered. A few vacancies for 
Permanents ; first class appointments and catering : 
every comfort.—Apply Mrs. Beamish (Proprietress), 
Tudor House Private Hotel, Cliff Avenue. 





;, XETER.—Royal Clarence Hotel, 
“4 inthe Cathedral Close. H. & ©. 
cuisine, moderate charges, night porter. 


restfully situated 
water, excellent 
Tel.: 1471, 1472. 





OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Extension 
now open. Very pleasantly situated, on quiet 
corner, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over- 
looking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Own 
lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER, Terms from 
34 guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day, From 8s. 6d. a 
night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephone ; 





Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083), 
| Re LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, 
41W Since the War the work of modernising 


this Pe B Hotel has becn steadily proceeded with, a 
notable instance of which is the exquisite new Ball Room 
now available for Private Dances, Dinners, Weddin 
Receptions and other Socia Functions, and a number of 
new Bathrooms have recently been added. 





I ONDON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell! 
4 3Sq., W.C.1, Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d.; 
comf. rooms ; ex. brkft.; sep. tables; red. weekly terms, 


| ONDON, THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite 
4 British Museum, Great Russell Street. 
and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. 
Breakfast and attendance from 8a. Gd. per night. 
tariff on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, 
don,” Telephone: Museum 1230. 
SIDMOUTH (Private 


—— 
OOR COURT, 
M ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf Course ; 
magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 
chef; elec. light: gas-fires in bedrooms. Kasy reach sea 
shops, churches. Giood safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
seasons. Write for ustrated booklet. t. Tel. 189 Sidmouth 


N | Smedley’s—he Leading Hydro. Est. 
1 1853, 260 bedrooms. Suprem? for comfort, 
Prospectus, Manager, 8 3. H 
| EFORMED INNS Ask 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and 
House 








the 
Large 
Bedroom, 
Full 
Lon- 





Hotel) 








pleasure and health. 





Descriptive List 
I by the 
Ltd 








for 
Hotels manag 
Assoviation 


People’s Refreshment 





P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W. 1 
] OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 

bury, Glos Redecorated and refurnished. 
Leading County Hotel. Grams: Tophole: "Phone, 35. 
A.A,, R.A.C, appointed, garage, 

A? RE STFUL HOL IDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 
y private house, largs garden, fine views. Sea, 
river, country good centre. Guests reed., temp. or 
perm., from 50s. and 42s, “Bb ox A 344, }, Spectator. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
HAVE your worn n clothes ruR NED. S 

A, Favourite Old Overcoat, Suit or Costume for Free 
Fatimate We Turn Clothes, make alterations, do all 
necessary Repairs, remodelling the Garments by Expert 
Tailors equal to new at an Inclusive Cost. Perfect results 
absolutely guaranteed Send now for free list Suit 
Turning Co., Ltd. (Dept. 6), Reg. Office and Works 
10 Duke St. F.C.3. Surrey Depot: 150 High St., Sutton 


RTIFICIAL ‘TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT Highest 
alue assured p to 7 per tooth pinned on 
Vuleanite, 12s. on Silve los. on Gold, £2 on Platinum 
Cash or offer by Poin If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free Best prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guarantecd by the reliable firm: S. Cann & Co., 694 
Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850, 








Send your | 


REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suita, 
Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
our expert tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 


free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. We Pes mor *Phone: Clissold 4777. 





TIRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, 
£ Liberal Discount. Hand-painted “* Highart ” Ware, 
Unbreakable and waterproof. Fascinating, clever designs 
by skilled artists. Quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 
Goods, Life-like, seasonable Artificial Flowers.— Victoria 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., London, 8.W.1, 





YOCK ROACHES are loathsome, hard to exter ninate 

/ except by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible 
remedy. Tins 1s, 4d., 23. 6d., 43. 6d., post free from sole 
makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflielc, 
or Chemists, Boots branches, Stores. Larger size for 
export, lower rates, 





] E FAYE'S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming 

Gift- In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
&c. Handsome case of two 4-07. bottles, price 14s. 6d. 
post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom.— 
F. G, de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier, 
Island of Jersey. Established 50 years. Price List free. 
Goods sent Cash on Delivery if requested. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring the ‘ir announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 









per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts: 
23% for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; 74° for 26; and 
10°, for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £2 Specimens sent 








free.—Henry 1. Ward, 57 Mortimer $:., London, W. 1 
OW TO MAKE MONEY by Anyzora Rabbit Woo! 
Farming, Price 1s. 3d. Vacancies Pupils.-—The 
Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham. 
|. R Brown Outfit for child of 12. Ccat and skirt, 
i tunic and 2 hats. All in excellent condition. Twe 
guineas.— Box 1379, Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2 





| FAL“ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert Knitters from tie real sofé 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES. Send 
posteard for illustrated booklet to 8,6, Wm. 1). Johnson, 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 
































R EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot 146,Sternoway Scotland, 
| EAL Lace! Presentation Convent Youghat 

Co. Cork.—Beautiful Irish Needlepoint and other 
hand-made laces. Altar-falls, Albs, Cottas, Rochetsg 
&c. Ready for wear. Golden, Silver, and Wedding 
Presents. Direct from the Lace School. 

YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &e, 
h Handsome Hand-colovred Pottery beautiful 
colourings big profits. Customer writes * Pottery 
Was mu - admired and sold out before anyth ing else te 
Rainb« Pottery Co., Dept. “38,” Lindfield, Sussex 
eo AMPS Wanted old collections, accuriulations 

on covers Submit, stating pric Mc 
\ eliettee for sale. 100-page catalogue fre« Bridger & 
Ka ay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
W. J. TULLOCH Est. over 30 vear Shetland 
Hosiery, made from the soft native wools, and 
direct y ne Knitters’ hands ; Fair-!sle Pull-Overs, Cardi 
gans, Scarves, Gloves, A« — Fine Lace Hand-Spun 
Shawls, Squares, Scarves Enquiries invited All 
goods bear Shetland Wool n ~~ lustries Assn. trade mark. 
Sent to any address through C.O.D. Postal System, 
123 Commercial St., Lerwick, Shetlands 
FINANCIAL 
FFORESTATION in New Zealand, for family 


One £20 bond in Timber- 
and upwards in 20 to 25 
secured by Public Trustee, 


n or endowment 
will produce £400 
holder's interests s 


é provisi 


* 4 








Parti ula Commander R. J. Buchanan, 2).8.0., 
R.N., co H Pesgunen & Co,, 2 Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2 
SPECTATOR NOTICE, 

READERS who obtain their copies of 
the SPECTATOR through Subse replion 
Age s are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to th igencies DiRECT—and 
not to tl SPECTATOR Office thereby 
avoiding delay 
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A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO 


This tobacco is a challenge to those who say 
that the quality of 25 or 30 years ago does not 
exist to-day. It may be the only one in Britain, 
but it is the genuine old style Guality—air-cured, 
sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, having the sweetness 
of time. 







































_In case of 
difficulty in 
ovtaining 







From most 
good _ To- 
bacconists in 
1 and 2 oz. 
packets, or 
4 lb. silvered 
tins at 1 
PER OZ. 
GEORGE 
DOBIE & 


lecally, 
write direct 
to manufac- 
turers, en- 
closing 
money for 
quantity re- 
quired. This 
will be sent 





























SON, Post Free. 
Tobacco Please’ also 
Manfrs., enclose name 
PAISLEY and address 
: F of your 
Est, 1809 Foberconist. 
























LIFE ASSURANCE. 





There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 
JHE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Ali Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








| FOR BEST SNAPSHOTS — 
SENP US YOUR DEVELOPING 








"Phone: 
Mayfair 2066 


| 
| Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Depene dab le Film in the Yellow Carton. 
‘KODAK ™ LISTS FREE. 


WALLACE HEATON Lid 
th oe) rene BOND sT., 


BAY LONDON. w.i. 

















BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, —7 TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 


and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 
Established 1796, 
CEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 


ruRIsiab 
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PREVENTS 


"FLU" 


> lai 
Vapex meets a real need 
REAL need of modern times has been for a reliable, 
pleasant and unobtrusive method of avoiding colds 
and ’flu. Just a drop of “ Vapex” on your handkerchief 


each morning, so that you can inhale the vapour during 
the day, protects you from these diseases. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 





2 es st ee 


“=. 

















Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs 
A 
V.1L, 
it 17 
BLACKLEAD 
GRADATIONS 
4D. each. 
COPYING 
NOW 
3D. each. 
THE WORLDS 4ARCEST SELLER IN QUALITY PENCILS 








APPA ANDAMAN VIVID VAIO s POF OY 





II DODD EELS 





SAMUEL BUTLER 


Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus Ltd. offer their con- 
gratulations to Mr. Jonathan Cape on the com- 
pletion of the Shrewsbury Edition of the works of 
Samuel Butler. They note that this fine and 
definitive edition is now out of print and that 
the price has been raised. A few sets remain in 
and (for a time) at the original 
A pros. 





their possession 
subscription price of Twenty Guineas. 
pectus will gladly be forwarded. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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Spectator Competition 
SEPTEMBER 18. 


Overseas and Foreign Readers. 














Cor itors must cut out and enclose this coupon (See page 431.) 





| Spectator Competition 


SEPTEMBER 18. 
or Home Readers Only. 


(See page “431.) 








id encios ¢ this coupon, 


Com; ist cut o1 














To obtains 
the Books 


advertised or reviewed in the Spectator 
any other paper, go to any of the 1 
Bookshops and Bookstalls of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 


PARIS] 1250 [| BRUSSELS 





Branches 
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INELSON’S LIST || 








By JOHN BUCHAN. 
guomecgear AND RECREATIONS. 


A a volume of Essays and Addresses. | Mr. 
Buchan’s papers cover a large range of subjects and are 
popular in form and treatment. [Edition de luxe on Large 
Paper, signed hy the Author, limited to 200 co] ‘ies, 21/ ® 
net. Cloth edition, 


7/6 net. 
THE THREE HOSTAGES. 
Uniform Edition. 6/- net. Cloth, 4/6 net. 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 
STUDIES GREEN AND GRAY. 


Leather, 


A volume of Essays written at two diffe rent periods 
the author’s life Phe ‘Green Studies ” date from sae 
or twenty years ago, and the “Gray” peroid covers 
the last years. Cloth, 7/6 net. 


By BOYD CABLE. 


BRITISH BAT TLES OF DESTINY. 


A most vivid and informing book, which might be 
called a British version of Creasy’s Dectsive Battles of 
the Ii With maps and plans. 5/- net. 


B ’ ‘ 
NVelson’s Poets. 
6/- net. 3/6 net. 1/6 net. 
New Volume. 
17th Century Devotional Poets. 


RE-ISSUES AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Uffizi Gallery. With 50 plates in colour. Text 


by PAUL G. KONODY. A re-issue. £2/2/- net. 

A Land of Romance By JEAN LANG. The 

romantic history of the Seottis h Borde: With 6 photo- 
( trom paint by TOM S« OTT. A reprint. 


Cloth, 12/6 1 


Beautiful 
By H. J. and W. P. WRIGHT. 


Them. 
in colour. 


Fiowers and How te Grow 
With 24 plate 


A revised edition. Cloth, 10/6 net. 
Arms and Armour (British and Foreign). By 


ASHDOWN. Fully illustrated. A 


10/6 net. 


CHARLES HENRY 
re-issuc, (4 loth, gilt top, 


Nelson’s New Novels. 7/6 nei. 
Tales of Adventure and the Open Air. 


“What a welcome relief one feels in turning from the 
t of sex novels to a healthy romance of 


Bookman on a NELSON NOVEL. 


*Simmeonds. 

The Stormy Petrel. 
*The Searlet Mask. 
South Sea Gold. 


By OSWALD KENDALL. 
By OSWALD KENDALL. 
By CHARLES RODDA. 
By CHARLES RODDA. 


Tzane. By J. L. RANKEN. 
Scutcheon Farm. By Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD. 
The War Maker. By ALAN HILLGARTH., 


The Glory of Egypt. By L. MORESBY. 
The Peacock’s Tail. By Mrs. ROMILLY FEDDEN, 


The Ivory Graves. By Sir HECTOR DUFF. 


* September Issues. 


Vew Tilustrated. Catalogue post free 


rks, EDINBURGH. 


from Parkside 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., 


LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
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cas (ORS TA By & cam 


PRESENT 


THE SOUTH 
AFRICANS 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


Spectator: “ This x 


7s. 6d. net 


tal problem (the management of the 


native) is handled by Mrs, _ i 10wn already a t 
accomplishes ¥ novelist, w th xtraor i iry force and pet 
ception in her incursion into the fic 10t of fiction but of 
contemporary polities. S has observed, she has some 
thing to say, and she knows : hows to say it—the three thin 
that go to make up zood book . »« « We commend M 


Millin’s book to our readers’ most serious attention,” 
—AND —_ 


FALLODON PAPERS 
By LORD GREY OF FALLODON. Decercted 
with frontispieve, title page, head and tail pieces 
specially designed and cut on wood by ROBERT 
CIBBINGS. 10s. 6d. 1 

THIERS AND THE FRENCH 

MON poy (1797-18 1S) 18s. net 
By JOUN M. ALLISON, Professor of History at 
Yale and ity. With 11 collotype illustrations. 

A GREAT NIECE’S JOURNALS 
Being extracts from the Journals of Fanny Anne 
Burney (Mrs. Wood) from 1832-1842. Edited 
with a Preface and Notes by MARGARET S. 
ROLT. With & collotype illustrations. 21s. net 

A WILTSHIRE PARSON AND HES 

FRIENDS 
The Correspondence of WILLIAM’ LISLE 
BOWLES. Together with four hitherto unidenti- 
fied reviews by Coleridge. Edited by GARLAND 
GREEVER. 10s. 641. net 

RICHARD KANE LOOKS AT LIFE: 

A Philesophy for Youth 
By IRWIN EDMAN 6s. net 

CIVILISATION OR CIVILISATIONS 
An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy of 
History. By E. H. GODDARD and P. A. 
GIBBONS, with an introduction by F. C. SCOTT 
SCHILLER. 78. Od. net 

ALFONSO THE SAGE 

And Other Spanish Essays 
By J. B. TREND 128. net 


es 
A SON OF THE HOUSE 
By A. R. WEEKES 
THE DANGEROUS 
By BASIL CAREY 
THE VERDICT OF 











7s. Od. net 


ISLES 


7s. 6d. net 


YOU ALL 


By HENRY WADE 6s. net 
nie one Mr. Ware amidet ti : geting 
TETUA 
By S. W. Pon ELL ” _ 7s. 6d. net 
make his siudy of at island girl and her heseee aemee dee 
inc han 1 vf 
——_-—_ — AND —————- — 


ESCAPE 


2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 


WAYS. OF 


By NOEL FORREST. 


t i y cor tently worked out 
t thy cal M Forrest rouse ! 
ps ¢ v1 y t She ] writ 
" i ! md I 








10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 


See ee ee 
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A Selection From 


METHUEN’S NEW 


AUTUMN, 


BOOKS 


1926 


A Complete List will be sent io any applicant. 





BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS AND HISTORY 

MY EARLY LIFE. By the Ex-Emperor oF GERMANY, 
Wiuiam II. With many hitherto unpublished illustrations. 30s. net. 

OSMAN DIGNA. By H.C. Jackson. With a Preface by Gen. 
Sir Recinatp Wineate, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
12s. net. 

ITALIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Marcaret R. Toynsee, B.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND from Tasman to the 

Taranaki War. By A. J. Harrop, Ph.D. 8s. 6d. net. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND _— (1066-1500). 
Selected by R. Trevor Davies, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE SPORT OF KINGS. By Rarpu Nevitt. 
16s. net. 


LONDON TYPES: Taken from Life. The text by W. Petr 
Ripce and the 25 Pictures by E. O. Hoppe. 10s. 6d. net. 


LET DOGS DELIGHT. By Row anp Jonns, Author of “ Dogs 
You'd Like to Meet.” Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A BOOK OF SHANTIES. By C. Fox Smitn. 7s. 6d. net. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE DAYS, AND ONE 
MORE: A Day-Book of Selections from the works of 
E. V. Lucas. Chosen by M. R. W. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS 
EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES. By E. V. Lucas. 
GORGEOUS TIMES. By E. V. Knox. 5s. net. 
THE LITTLE ANGEL. By Roserr Lynp. 6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE. By A. C.uwtTon- 
Brock. 6s. net. 


CORN IN EGYPT. By Mrs. J. L. Garvin. 
THE RETURN TO THE CABBAGE. 


5s. net. 


MORE MEDIEVAL BYWAYS. | By L. F. Satzman. 


HUMOUR 
P.T.O. A New Volume of Drawings, including 8 Pages in Colour. 
By “Foucasse.” 10s. 6d. net. 


STRAINED RELATIONS: A Book of Humorous Verse. 
By Captain Harry GranaM. Illustrated by 4. Stuart Menzies. 


Illustrated. 


6s. net. 


6s. net. 
By Geratp GovwLp. 


5s. net. 


6s. net. 

wanneoes AT EASE. By AntHony ArmsTRONG. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND BOOKS 


ON ART 


THE BOOK OF FAMILLE ROSE. By G. C. Wittiamson. 
Illustrated. £8 8s. net. 


ART AS WE ENDURE IT. By the Hon. Crare Stuart 


Wort.ey. 6s. net. 
AN ARTIST IN ITALY. By Maxwe.t Armriecp. _ Illustrated. 
15s. net. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


WINNIE-THE-POOH. By A. A. MiLne. With Decorations 
by E. H. Sueparp. 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


TEDDY BEAR and Other Songs (from “ When We Were Y. 
Young"). Words by A. A. MILNE. 
Simson. Decorations by E. H. SHEPARD. 


FORTY GOOD-MORNING TALES. 
3s. 6d. net. 


MAITLAND MAJOR AND MINOR. By Cuaries Turiey, 
With a Foreword by Sir James Barrie, O.M. 6s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Rose FYLeman. With Scissor. 
cuts by L. HumMeEL. 2s. net. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
ON HIGH HILLS: Memories of the Alps. 


er 
Music by H. Fane 
7s. 6d. net. 


By Rose Fyteman, 


By GEorrrey 


WintHrop Younc, Author of “ Mountain Craft.” Illustrated. 
18s. net. 
THE QUEST FOR WINTER SUNSHINE. By E. Puittips 


OppeNHEIM. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


RIVER THAMES: From Source to Mouth. By F. V. Mortey, 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A WANDERER IN ROME. By E. V. Lucas. 
A WAYFARER IN SPAIN. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WAYFARER IN SWITZERLAND. By James F. Muirueap, 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WAYFARER ON THE LOIRE. By E. |. 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WAYFARER IN SWEDEN. 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN MANY LANDS. By Czcit 


10s. 6d. net. 
By Atice M. S. 


NEWBEGIN, 


Rosson. | Iilus- 


By Freperrc Wuyte. _Iilus- 


Gos inc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA. By C. P. Sxrine, LCS. Illus- 
trated. 21s. net. 
T. Croutuer Gorpon, 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLAR. By 
D.F.C., B.D. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH INDIA. 
IlMustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

MAURESQUES: With Some Basques and Spanish Cameos. 
By Lt.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 


By J. Cuartres Motoney. 


CITIES OF SICILY. By Evwarp Hutron. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

THE INQUIRING PILGRIMS’ GUIDE TO ASSISI. By Mary 
Lovett CaMERON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

es ae ITALY. By Captain H. E. Goan. _ Illustrated. 

Ss. net. 

IN -_ ABOUT ROME. By Corin R. Coore. _ Illustrated. 
8s. net. 

AN AFRICAN ELDORADO: The Belgian Congo. By T. 


ALEXANDER Barns, F.R.G.S. 


THE LAND OF MAGELLAN. 
trated. 12s. Gd. net. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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By W. S. Barcray. _ Illus- 





NEW NOVELS 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOD WITHIN HIM. By Rosert Hicuens. 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE. By H.C. Bairey. 
LAUNCELOT. By Loro Ernest Hamitton. 
COMRADE JILL. By Hersert Apams. 
BUTTERED SIDE DOWN. By Epna Ferner. 
SPLENDID JOY. By Marcverite Wi tiams. 
DISCOVERY. By Vicroria T. Coats. 





IN A FAR CORNER. By Curistine CampseLt-THOoMSON. 
THE LEAN YEARS. By Juxtan Laverack. 

THE LAWLESS LOVER. By N. W. Bync. 
MASQUERADE. By Ricnuarp Hawke. 

EYES OF A GYPSY. By JouNn Murray Gipson. 

JAN, SON OF FINN. By A. J. Dawson. 

THE BEATING WING. By E. Guy Scnortexp. 


3s. 6d. net. 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE NIGHT. By C. Fraser-Simson. 
THE BLACK PAVILION. By Avucustus Muir. 


THE MOULS HOUSE MYSTERY. By Cuar.ies Barry. 
MONSIEUR X. By Rosert W. Sneppon. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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MERCANTILISM AND THE EAST 


INDIA TRADE. 
By P. J. THOMAS, M.A., 
190 pp. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

The object of this monog raph is to trace the beginnings of 
Protectionism in En gland. It is_a chapter—and an integral 
chapter n the history of economic thought in general and of 
English economic development in particular. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF 


PERSIA. 
By MOUSTAFA K. 
200 pp. Cloth, 6s. ; 
Ccntents :—Introductory—Agriculture and Irrigation—Agri- 
cultural Products Mineral Products—Mineral Resources—The 
Oil Industry—Manufactured Articles—Modern Industry—-Com- 
munications—Finance and Banking—Commerce and Trade— 
The Future Economic Dev velopment of Persia, 


THE ORDINARY MAN’S OWN 
ACCOUNTS. 





B.Litt. Demy 8vo. 


FATEH, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 


In the Press, 


ty BM/FAX 5. Crown 8vo. 148 pp. Cloth, 5s. 
This boc k endeavours to show in simple language how the 
ordinary m may keep preper accounts of his income and 
expenditu re, "* ; assets and liabilities. It is not concerned with 
the accounts which he keeps in his trade or business, but only 





with those which relate to the management of his own affairs 
as @ private individua 


THE LAW OF THE PRESS. 
By THOMAS DAWSON. Demy 8vo. 210 pp. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. In the Press. 





This work is intended primarily as a hardbook of law for 
writers, publishers, printers and others concerned in the pro- 
duction and dissemination of printed matter, whether in the 
form of books, newspapers, periodicals or otherwise. t is 
hoped that the book may also be of some use to members of 
the legal profession vs a digest of the law of the subject with 


which it deals. 


14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By G. M. TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. 

With 37 Peseises Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The | gle-volume history of England yet written. . . 
_ of ti nost illuminating books of its size ever written on English 
ustory. turd 


MY REMINISCENCES 


By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Union of South Africa, Attorney-General in the 
Jameson C abinet. With Illusfrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ST. FRANCIS. An Historical ~ Drama 
By the Very Rev. Father CUTHBERT, 0.S.F.C. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Tt will take rank as a masterpiece of dramatic literature amongst 
the plays that men read and ponder over . in invaluable 
addition to the world’s list of the dramas that illumine his story with 
the sunlight of imagination.”—Jrish News. 


AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCE IN IN WAR 


By J. M. SPAIGHT, ‘Air Power and War Rights,” 
etc 8vo 6s. net. 


SCIENCE “AND ULTIMATE TRUTH 


The Fison Memoris al Lecture, 1926. 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, c.V.O., D.D., F.B.A., Dean of 
St. Paul's. 8vo. Paper Covers, 1s. net; boards, 2s. net. 














Author of ‘ 





HIGH ROADS AND CROSS ROADS _ 


By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CHISHOLM, D.Litt., author of 
“Labour's Magna Charta,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, net. 
A seri f address to young men and women on such subjects 

Conver Sport, Money-making,. Faith, Immortality. 


THE FOUR MYSTERIES OF THE FAITH 


By the Right Rev. Mgr. KOLBE, D.D., D.Litt., of Cape Town. 


With a Foreword by His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet. 
Crown 8vo 6s. net. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 
\ Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 


1925 Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M. A., Ph.D. 8vo. 20s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & cO., LTD., 39 eneanien ee London, E. C. 4 























MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK 


DEBITS AND 
CREDITS 


Uniform Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 








DELIGHT 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Country Life:—“It holds one from beginning to end 
not only by the interest of the tale itself, but also by reason 
of the underlying understanding of the raw—the very 
raw—material of human nature.” 


author of “ Possession.” 





THE SAVOY OPE RAS 
3eing the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. By Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. Also a Thin Paper Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 








wrewen AND BELIEF IN MOROCCO 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Author of 
“The History of Human Marriage,” ete. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 50s. net. [Sept. 21 
This work is a systematic account of the popular religion 
and magic of the Muhammadan natives of Morocco based 
on seyen years’ s’ experience | among them. 





ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


A Comparative Study.in Racial Development. By 
W. D. HAMBLY, B.Se., Anthropologist in the 
Wellcome Expedition in the Sudan, Assistant Curator, 
African Ethnology Field atuncom, Chicago. With a 
Preface by Dr. Cuartes Hose, of Sarawak. With 74 
pages of Illustrations in half- tone and line. 8vo, 25s. 
net. [ Sept. 24. 


CANDID C HRC INICLES, Leaves 
Note Book of a Canadian Journalist. 
By HECTOR CHARLESWORTH. 2nd Impression. 
Svo, 17s. net. 
The Sunday Times:—“‘ Candid Chronicles’ is one of the 
best books of its type written in the English language 
during a considerab le e period.” — “ 


COTTON AND ITS PRODUC TION 
By W. H. JOHNSON, lately Agricultural / 
the Australian Cotton Growing Association. 
Introduction by Sir WynpHam Dunstan, F.R.S., and 
a Foreword by Sir Witiiam Himevury, Managing 
Director of the British Cotton Growing Association. 
With 26 Maps showing the Cotton Areas of the World. 
Med. &vo, 30s. net. [Sept. 21. 
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Adviser to 
With an 





EC {ONOMIC DE VELOPMENT OF 
MODERN EUROPE 


By Prof. FREDERIC A. OGG, Ph. With Supple- 

erste Chapters by Prof. WALTER R SHarp. Revised 
Edition. S8vo, 16s. net. 

The Economist:—‘ A revised edition, which carries the 

story from 1914 to the present time. A useful text-book 


for economic students | in two hemispheres.” . 


THE A.B.C. OF THE FORE IGN 
EXCHANGES A Practical Guide. 

By GEORGE CLARE. Seventh Edition. Revised, 
with additions by Norman Crump. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
__ net. 


BHIM SING H 
By FRANK R. 
Scholar, S. John’s 
boards, 3s. 




















A Romance of Mughal Times. 
SELL, M.A., sometime Andrew’s 
College, Oxford, 8vo, _ stiff 





** Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List, wilh 
Descriptive Notes, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lid., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE MAGIC OF LONDON BY NIGHT 


THE NEW LIGHTS O’ LONDON 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY DONALD MAXWELL 
TWENTY-FOUR COLOURED PLATES AND MANY OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


The magic of London at night has hitherto been a subject which no artist has treated as a whole; a few isolated examples only are 

extant of what are undoubtedly some of the finest scenic effects in the world. 

Forth into the London Night—-with all their glamour of rich light and shade that go to make up the animate and inanimate scenes of 

the strects—has Mr, Donald Maxwell sallied; and the result is a book containing wonderful pictures—pictures romantic and life-like. 
Daily Chronicle: “ This clever artis t and writer does justice to his theme.’ 


21s. net 





A BOOK FULL OF INTEREST 


IMPRESSIONS: NIGERIA, 1925 


By DOUGLAS FRASER 


From his extensive travels by foot and canoe in search of sport, first in Southern and then in Northern Nigeria, the author has 

naturally learnt much of the country, and this he imparts in an attractive way to the reader. Whether he is telling of the process 

of handling timber, canoe making, vegetation and trees, or of the missionary work and education in Nigeria, he is always interesting. 
ly Ghronicie: “ Interesting ‘ close-ups’ of the customs and general life of the country.” 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 




















A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW STORY BY 
ENTITLED ENTITLED 
THE TRAGEDIES of Mr. PIP | THE GIRL-HAUNTED MAN 
A gay story of laughter and adventure. Charles Edward Pip, a A story of quiet, rustic charm. After the death of her father 
bright young man but impecunious, had the desire for romance. Martha Overton had to fend for herself, and Susan Ramsay, the 
fe got it. But, alas, at a sacrifice. This was his first tragedy. modern girl of to-day, comes to live with her. Martin Grey- 
‘The story of Pip is a remarkable one. It is full of humour. And thorpe, the naturalist, lived opposite. He usually chased moths 
Pip has his strong adventures, too. The author, in this novel, and butterflies, but now ran after slim, boyish-looking, shingled 
is at at his very best. 7s, Gd. net Susan. And thus _began the love- drama. 7s. 6d, l. net 
ENTITLED 
The Reverend Richard Saunders was roused from his life in a Sussex rectory to go to the aid of a peer’s daughter of who: > had 
never heard. But when he met the beautiful Lady Rosemary Chambers it was soon apparent that the wrong Mr. Saunders had been 
6ummoned. llowev er, Richard Saunders now found himself in the throes of a plot; so he joined in the whirl of adv ventures, 
Daily Mail: An exciting story . . . the treatment of the story is very ingenious and is told with much quiet humour. 


H. C. Harwood in the Outiook: “Dr, Alington again displays his tremendous sense of fun.” 


THE MASSINGHAM BUTTERFLY 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “ The Safety Pin.” 


This series of excellent stories of mystery, love and adventure make absorbing reading, for J. S. Fletcher has mastered the art of 

holding his reader's attention. His stories are always an excellent tonic for the weary end overworked. 

This popular writer. Showed in his book “ Green Ink" that he was a master of the short story. 7s. 6d. net 
The Spectator: A collection of excellent mystery stories. Daily Chronicle: ** Cleverly written.” 


0 A GARDEN OF HERBS 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 


There is an immense wealth of literature, both learned and charming, on the subject of herbs, but there is no practical hi andbook for 
those who are going Ay create an old-fashioned herb garden and who want to know how to use these herbs as our great-grandmothers 
did. Receipts are given for the excellent old herbal teas, the syrups and conserves, the herbal drinks and home-made wines, the 
candied flowers and leaves, the sweet waters, washing- balls, pomanders, etc., which our great-grandmothers were so skilful in 
preparing. Rev ised and enlarged edition, with new illustr ations Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


F OR PUBLICATION ON SEPTEMBER 28th. 
FROM COWBOY TO PULPIT THE CHILDREN OF THE OUTCAST 


7s. 6d. net 

















By the REV. SIR GENILLE CAVE-BROWNE-CAVE. By W. RILEY, author of “ Windy ridge.” 7s. Gd. net 
; lilustrated. 16s. net The saga of Brian and Brenda. A story f ull of interest. 
An autobiography of absorbing interest and the story of a 


roving life. THE GREEN ROCKET 
THE PLAYS OF RICHARD BRINSLEY By LEO WALMSLEY, author of “ The Lure of Thunder 
Island.” d 
sland. 7s. 6d. t 
SHERIDAN A thrilling story of adventure in the heart of kfvice, " 
Edited, with an Introduction, by IOLO A. WILLIAMS. 


7s. Gd. net 
Mr. Wiliams has given the hest possible text of Sheridan's plays LEGACY DUTY 
without loading the book with footnotes. TI ap oe I C es aa — 3s. 6d. net 
ISAACS REAPPEARS esas spi mye 
By JOSEPH GEE, author of “ Isaacs.” 7s. 6d. net PEGGY OF BEACON HILL 
A book of real laughter ; being a record of further adventures of The story of a girl's quest for romance. 


Tavid Isaacs. By MAYSIE GREIG. 3s. ‘6d. net 
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The Spectator 


CONTAINING SECOND INSTALMENT OF 


“MY EARLY LIFE” By THE EX-KAISER 


No. 5,126. WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1926. Price 6b 


HUTCHINSON & CO.’S _ 


Important Selection of New Books 
3rd Edition ' 


AERIODICAT I 
GENERAL | 
UNV. OF Pte: 

















Famous Trials of History (illus. 21/- net) by LORD BIRKENHEAD 
A. H. M. Brice in the “ Daily Express "’ : - om Will fascinate that large public which is interested in the moving story of human infirmity.” 











21/- net) by LENA ASHWELL 
period of the tragedies, by one 
(ready shortly) 


Reflections from Shakespeare (illus. 
This work by a distinguished actress with the greatest of dramatists as her subject deals eed with the 
who posscsses imaginative insight as well as pr actical experience 











Sailing Across Europe (illus. 21/- net) by NEGLEY FARSON 

in unusual and interesting travel book. Mr. Farson tells in breezy style of the numerous adventures which befell him on his unique journey 

ele ane through the waterways of Europe. 7 RAG _ (ready shortly) 

Beyond Khyber Pass (illus. 21/- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 
futhor of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,’ etc. (20th thous.) (ready shortly) 


In this book he tells the e story | of I his adventure through the Khyber _Pas ene describes the outlook of the strange, warlike tribes of this region. 


The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1925 illus. 21/- net) by J. S. FLETCHER 


Author of “ Picturesque Yorkshire,” etc. 

An authoritative and entertaining account of the annual classic race 1un on the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was first founded. Full of 
anecdote. (ready shortly) 

The Story of Louise de Bettignies (illus. 12/6 net) - ANTOINE REDIER 

A vivid account of the experiences of a great heroine, perhaps the greatest heroine the War ae ad of her organisation of the British 

Intelligence Service behind the German lines. This record makes vivid — 


Scotland Yard = (18/- net) - JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


Stranger and more fascinating than any detective fiction.’ -Ne w Statesman, “Lays bare the gr aly cupb oard of Scotland Yard and its 
Continental counterparts.”—Outlook, ‘Reads _like e the wilde st_ fiction. Daiiy Mail. 

More Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian (illus. 18/- net) by MAJOR FITZROY GARDNER 
“A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good stories of famous Victorians.” -Daily Chi Chronicle, “ Delightfully readable.”"—Daily News. 


HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of “ The Mayfair Calendar,” etc. 








(ready sho ortly) 
































Blotted Scutcheons : Some exuced Causes Célébres (illus. 18/- net) by 























“TI have enjoyed dipping into these old scandals. Sphere. “ As readable as fiction.”—Morning P: “An atractive book . . . most 
interesting. Spectator. “* A_dozen causes célebres that thrilled high society. Daily ¢ hronicle. 
The First World Flight (illus. 24/- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,” (20th thous.) 
“One may hope that | many will read _this chronicle of a great  flig ght.” ae ew . great _ romance.’ '—Daily Expre SS. 
(illus. 18/- net) , C. L. COLLENETTE, F.E.S. 
5 


Seagirt ‘haa 
* A book that will delight _the ni naturalist. -_ Bre athless narrative adventure. +.’ —Daily Chronicle. 
| The Autobiography of Sir Felix Semon, K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
idited by HENRY C. SEMON, M. A., M.D. (Oxca.), and THOMAS A. McINTYRE 














There is food for all palates. Sir Felix Semon was a laryngologist of world fame. His professional genius, his bonhomie, wonderful 

memory, his skill as _a_musician_and_ raconteur helped _to consolid: ate his position at the Court of King Edward. Ready shortly 

" 6 

The Land Without Sheske (12/6 net) OSCAR A. H. SCHMITZ 
“A frank and impartial critic of Eng glis h social life e and character.”—Daily Ch kronicle, .* rm ig re ading *—John o’ London's Weekly. 








7/6net LATEST NEW & FORTHCOMING NOVELS (7/6 net 
BELLARION ' (3rd _ed) by RAFAEL SABATINI 


| LABELS (3rd ed at press) by A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


RAM. SDEN (3rd ed at press) by TALBOT MUNDY 


OUR MISS ARCADEE foto by “RITA” 
A WOMAN IN THE MAKING by H. PROTHERO LEWIS 


ROPES OF SAND (2nd ed) by M. P.’ WILLCOCKS 
STRANGE TREASURE _ Ccccdy shortty) by KENNETH PERKINS 
DESTINY'S DARLING - MRS. HORACE TREMLETT 
PRUDENCE’S DAUGHTER (ready shortly) by ETHEL HUESTON 
| YOUNG ANARCHY (ready shortly) by SIR” ‘PHILIP GIBBS 
| 7 HE — OTHER LAW _ Crecdy shostly) by PATRY WILLIAMS 


| LONDON : HUTCHINSON & Co. (Publishers), Ltd., PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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READY NEXT FRIDAY 
CLISSOLD 


By H. G. WELLS 


VOLUME II 


Chief Characters: 
CLISSOLD CLARA HELEN 
SIRRIE CLEMENTINA DICKON 


Third impression of Volume I now ready 











Second large edition nearly exhausted: 


ENGLAND 


By DEAN INGE salon 


Hundreds of columns of review, and leading 
articles in papers as different as the Morning 
Post and the Manchester Guardian, have greeted 
this highly controversial book. 


“It is conceived in the 
deepest spirit of Patriotism— 
the hardest to attain, the 
most useful when once 
attained.””—Sunday Times. 


“MYSTERY WITHIN 
MYSTERY” 


says the Westminster Gazette of J. J. Connington’s 
new detective story (7/6 net), 


The Dangerfield Talisman 


“Clever, complicated and ingenious.”—Times. 
“Very ingenious.”—Rose Macaulay (Daily News), 
“Specially ingenious.’”—Gerald Gould (Observer). 
“So ingenious and elaborate. . .””—Outlook. 
“Clever and ingenious.”—Westminster. 


“The publication of such a 
work at this crisis is the worst 
service to England that Dean 
Inge has it in his power to 
do.’’—Saturday Review. 














2nd IMPRESSION: 


GEORGE IV 


By SHANE LESLIE 12/6 net 


“Unquestionably one of the finest biographies 
of late years. Worthy to rank beside Lytton 
Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria.’”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


FLECKER’S MAGIC 


A Novel of a Witch and of Paris 
By NORMAN MATSON 


“Cleverness, charm, wit, pathos,’’—Rose Macaulay, 
“So keen and fresh and springlike, so reminiscent 
of the air of Paris in the morning. . . .’—Sphere. 


ERNEST BENN 








7/6 net 




















Who would p4y your 


son’s school fees if...? 





If anything should happen to you ©. . This is a very real 
question which must have arisen in the mind of every 
parent who pays his children’s school fees out of earned 
income. 


The answer is now supplied by the “School Fees” 
Insurance Policy issued by the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., and no longer need any 
parent fear for the future of his children’s education. 


A fractional percentage of the term’s school fees is all 
that it costs to be assured that in the event of your death 
your boy or your girl will receive a full course of education 
at the school of your choice, without further payment of 





school fees. 


This policy, initiated by the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., has from its inception met 
with the hearty approval of headmasters, and the readiness 
with which it is being adopted by parents is ample proof of 
the useful service which it renders. 

The rates of premium are actuarially calculated; they 
represent the lowest figuse at which this insurance can reasonably 
be granted. 

Parents of boys and girls at school should lose no time 
in obtaining full particulars of this policy. Enquiries should 
be addressed to :— 


The Manager, School Fees Insurance 


EAGLE STAR & 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE CO. LTD 


1 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 











